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PART ONE: INTRODUCTION 
AND INTERPRETATION* 

by 

N. D. Ellis 

Research Fellow, Nuffield College, Oxford 

and 

W. E. J. McCarthy 

Fellow of Nuffield College 
and the Oxford Centre for Management Studies 


The views put forward in Part One of the report are those of the authors and do not 
necessarily represent the official view of the Department of Employment. 


A. THE ORDER OF THE STUDY 


1. This study presents the results of the first systematic attempt to assess 
the impact of the 1965 Redundancy Payments Act. It is divided into two 
parts. In Part H, Mr C. G. Thomas and Dr S. R. Parker, of the Social Survey 
Division of the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys (formerly the 
Government Social Survey), present the main body of evidence obtained from 
an interview survey carried out for the Department of Employment in 1969. 
The main purposes of the inquiry were : to examine the extent to which the 
Act was fulfilling its stated objectives, both economic and social; to discover 
what other effects the Act may have had, for example, on industrial relations; 
to test opinion on possible changes in the scheme; and to look more generally 
at the problem of redundancy in terms of its extent, causes and consequences, 
and the provisions made by employers themselves. 

2. It was decided to interview the main groups of people actually or poten- 
tially involved in redundancy. The following samples of people were sub- 
sequently interviewed: a general sample of employers (1952); two groups of 
redundant workers, those who had received statutory payments (the ‘paid 
redundant’, 1861), and those who had not (the ‘unpaid redundant’, 181); a 
further sample of employers (246) which was matched with a sub-sample of 
the paid redundant workers, in order to compare the views of both parties 
involved in the redundancy situation; and to supplement this information, a 
group of non-redundant workers (1999) and a group of full-time trade union 
officers (from five unions, ASW, CAWU, EEPTU, NUGMW and TGWU, 
185) were also interviewed. 

3. It was agreed with the Department of Employment that the evidence 
obtained by OPCS should be assessed by Dr W. E. J. McCarthy of Nuffield 
College and the Oxford Centre for Management Studies (who was involved 
in the design of the survey when a Senior Economic Adviser in the Research 
and Planning Division of the Department of Employment) and Dr N. D. 
Ellis, of Nuffield College, who was a Research Officer in the Research and 
Planning Division of the Department. This part of the study aims, therefore, 
at providing a brief introduction to the evidence along with a number of 
conclusions and an interpretation of their significance. The views put forward 
here are those of the authors and do not necessarily represent the official 
view of the Department of Employment. 

4. The arrangement of this part of the study is as follows. The preliminary 
section is followed by a description of the background against which the 
Redundancy Payments Act was introduced. Section C outlines the Act’s 
social and economic objectives, and their relationship with its statutory pro- 
visions. The next three sections (D, E and F) summarise the survey’s findings 
concerning the social, economic and industrial relations effects of the Act. 
Section G describes various other effects of the Act that have become apparent 
from the survey, and section H concerns attitudes towards its operation. The 
final section I provides a summary and certain general conclusions about the 
effectiveness and impact of the Redundancy Payments Act. 
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B. CONTEXT OF THE ACT 

5. The aims of the Redundancy Payments Act have to be viewed against a 
background of increasing government concern about the need for an effective 
active manpower policy. By the early sixties there was a growing awareness 
that the mahit.ilisation of manpower constituted a major barrier to sub stantial 
long-ter m economic expansion. This Act w as one of severahmeasures-infended., 
to facilitate modernisation and change in industry. It was part of an overall 
manpower policy aimed at securing a greater acceptance by workers of the 
need for economic and technological change, and at mitigating the social 
and economic consequences of such changes for those workers involved. 
Thus, although certain features of this policy were clearly designed to effect 
greater change in the distribution and utilisation of manpower, at the same 
time it was intended that future changes in this sphere would not bring 
serious economic and social hardship to those individuals affected. 

6. Other features of this manpower policy included the Contracts of Employ- 
ment Act 1963, which gave workers a legal right to minimum notice of 
dismissal, increasing with length of service, and to a written statement of the 
main terms and conditions of their contracts of employment. Eamings-related 
benefits, introduced in 1966, provided that supplements should be added to 
the basic flat-rate unemployment and sickness benefits for the first six months 
of payments. On the training side, the Industrial Training Act, introduced in 
1964, had three main objectives : to see that an adequate amount of training 
was being provided, to improve its quality and to spread costs of training 
fairly across each industry. At about the same time, the government initiated 
a programme for expanding its own facilities for training, involving the 
building of new Government Training Centres. 

7. Having identified the need for change, it was necessary to design measures 
which would induce a favourable climate w ithin industry. In particular, it 
was necessary to reduce, and eliminate where possible, the social and 
economic bases which had generated the well-established and deeply-held 
fears of workers for the future of their jobs and trades. It was these feelings 
which had produced workplace attitudes and practices opposed to economic 1 
and technological change. Thus it was recognised at the outset that the 
‘restrictive’ attitudes and practices of workers were a legacy of years of 
economic insecurity, and these could only be reduced by tackling their source. 

8. It was realised that the Redundancy Payments Act, introduced in 1965. 
would not change all this over a _shor4-period-^f— thnci- jather. the Ac t was 
seen as an impor t ant and necessary background measure which would~EeIp 
to generate a more favourable climate for industrial and technological change. 
ITpfovided a system of severance payments , e ndorsing the view thataTequafe 
financial provision for redunda ncy — an inevitable, albeit unfortunate, feature 
of rapi d industrial and t echn ^logicaT^hMige^i^^"nece'SsaTy^and~ Y ea sonablF 
condit ion if woi±ers are expected to acc e pt the need for the hig h rate of 
change de manded bv a modern economy, without themselves having to carry 
a rT unfaiF share of the burden. 
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9. In short, having identified the need for industrial and technological change 
and its likely implications for the deployment of manpower (including the 
possibility of redundancies), it was recognised that statutory provisi ons_were 
requi red in order to compensate those who were expected to mj ike_s£cjjfices 
in Ihelhterests of economic expansion. 

C. CONTENT OF THE ACT 

10. The Act was designed to fulfil two main purposes , one eco nomic_and 
the other social . On the econo mic side, it was intended to facilitate a more 
effective utilisation of manpower by reducing the economic consequences_of_ 
redundancy to those affected. On the social side, it was recognised that the 
individual has some rights in his job~ih~the same way as the employer 
holds rights in his property, and that these accumulate in value over time. 
The purpose of the Act in this sphere was to jprovide som e notional com- 
pensation for the losses individuals may suffer as a consequence of redun- 
dancy, such as loss of seniority and promotion prospects, loss of pension 
rights and other fringe benefits, exposure to further redundancy through the 
operation of the principle ‘last in, first out’, separation from workmates — 
and, in some cases, the expense of moving to a new job. 

11. The Act was intended to provide a number of formulas which would 
serve to relate eligibility for redundancy payments and the size of such pay- 
ments to these social and economic objectives. This involved the problem 
of deciding which categories of persons were most affected by redundancy, 
and within these, the varying extent of their economic and social costs. 

12. It provi ded a stat utory right to redundancy payment s for employees with 
a minimum pe rjod-of— rCft-weeks^ continuous employment~wi t5rT!fe redun- 
dancy firm; the employer is liable to make such payments to employees who 
are dismissed by reason of redundancy, or laid off or kept on short time for 
a specified period. (Employees laid off or on short time may become entitled 
to payments, if this has continued for four consecutive weeks or for six 
weeks in any thirteen). For the purposes of the Act, redundancy was defined 
as occurring where the whole or main reason for an employee’s dismissal 
was that his employer’s need for employees to do work of a particular kind 
had diminished or ceased. In other words, the definition was basically in terms 
of the disappearance of the job, irrespective of the reasons leading up to it. 

13. The Act^ provided for lump sum compensation related to weekly pay, 
age and length of service in the event of redundancy. Although the level of 
compensation was generous in comparison to most existing voluntary 
arrangements at that time, it was not very different from current practices 
of some employers. Furthermore, in spite of there having been some improve- 
ment in the extent and form of voluntary provision in recent years, particu- 
larly in those situations where whole establishments had closed down, it was 
still the case that less than one in six workers were covered by established 
redundancy schemes 1 and that the levels of benefits varied widely, ranging 
from very generous to grossly inadequate provisions. Thus it was felt that a 
universal statutory scheme providing guaranteed rights to an adequate level 
of compensation was necessary in order to make any impact on attitudes. 


car f ie d out by the Ministry of Labour showed that about 116 million 
fo? P seveSnce wer ®, . cover ® d b y redundancy agreements which provided 

severance pay. 3 million public sector employees were covered by various redun- 

sSKSlSf ° £ WWCh PI0Vided *» «"“» W 
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14. Relating the level of com pensation to earn ings an d length of s ervice 
was commonp ract ice in v oluntar y schemes, since both were recog nised as 
rough and ready i ndices of security. T he~special weighting for ageT asJpro- 
vide3~for in the Act, was kss_c.onim.p n, though it had been an imp ortant 
feature of schemes in industries with high proportions of older worke rs/for 
exampleT ^lway^l)fkshop ^THe~ case for intro^^mg“the“ag^TaHor Tn the 
compulsory national scheme'/ by providing a special weighting for the older 
worker, was felt to be a strong one, since redundancy could often be a 
particularly serious blow for him in several ways. For the older worker, 
redundancy can bring with it a particularly severe period of anxiety prior 
to dismissal, greater difficulty in the search for alternative employment, 
and greater problems in the readjustment to the change of environment. 

15. Some voluntary schemes provided compensation in the form of periodic 
payments which generally ceased as soon as the redundant worker found 
alternative employment. It could be argued that this is a less wasteful form 
of provision than a lump sum payment, which may become a mere tax-free 
bonus, if, for example, the worker is able to move directly into a new job 
in the immediate vicinity. However, although it was recognised that any 
single pattern of provision would not be appropriate to all circumstances, 
the main objection to a scheme of payments contingent upon unemploy- 
ment was that it would not provide the required firm guarantee of com- 
pensation which is fundamental to the purpose of the Act. In any case, it 
would be misleading to assume that success in obtaining any new job was 
evidence that the individual made redundant had managed to recover the 
security built up over years of service in the redundant job. Furthermore it was 
felt that the lump sum form of payment offered certain other advantages as 
against periodic payments; the lump sum provides the redundant worker 
with greater financial room for manoeuvre, for example, if he wants to 
move home in order to find employment, and is far easier for the employer 
to administer. Any scheme based upon periodic payments, which requires 
the employer to keep track of his employees’ movements after redundancy, 
would have been very difficult to administer and enforce. 

16. Before turning to consider in detail the provisions of the Act and the 
purposes which these were intended to fulfil, it is necessary to emphasise the 
different aims of redundancy payments and earnings-related unemployment 
benefits. The purpose of redundancy pay was to provide compensation to the 
worker for the loss of job, irrespective of whether it leads to any unemploy- 
ment. The losses which the individual may suffer as a consequence of 
redundancy, such as loss of security, possible reduction in earnings and fringe 
benefits and the uncertainty and anxiety of changing jobs, may all be present 
in the redundancy situation even if he has managed to find another job 
immediately. If this scheme of payments were designed to be contingent upon, 
unemployment, then it would not have given the firm guarantee of compensa- 
tion which was fundamental to the purpose of the Act. 


Eligibility for Redundancy Payments 

17. The two main factors determining an individual’s eligibility for statutory 
payments were age and length of service. There are a number of other con- 
siderations which will be briefly mentioned here. 
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18. The age factor: men aged 65 or over and w omen aged 60 or over were 
not eligible for paym ents under the ter ms_of this scheme. These maximum 
age limits of 65 and 60 were incorporated into the Act because it was intended 
that provision should only be made in respect of enforced loss of employ- 
ment, where there was a reasonable expectation that it would have otherwise 
continued. Thus, it was felt that those workers who had already reached the 
age at which they were eligible for the state retirement pension could not 
have had the same expectations of continued employment as younger 
workers, and to have brought them within the scope of the scheme would 
have tended to confuse its purpose with that of provision for retirement. In 
any case, it would have created invidious distinctions between these workers 
who were declared redundant and those whose retirement circumstances 
were otherwise basically the same. There were also m inimum age limits . Since 
service under the age of 18 did ,not-xount-towar4s^thej qualifvmg period, no 
onel ihder the agF oTj0^ould.-becQme eligible for pay ment. This is because 
young people were expected to be more mobile. 

19. The length of service factor: in order to be eli gible for a paym ent a 
worker must have satisfied the qualifying period of two years’ continuous 
service with the employer. It was felt that the two-year qualifying period 
would be long enough for the worker to have begun to build up a measure 
of security in his job and to have proved himself to be a satisfactory 
employee in the eyes of his employer, and that a shorter period would 
seriously widen the area for acrimonious disputes about the cause of dismissal. 
Employees who were either unsuitable for the job or did not intend to stay 
in it might have been tempted to stay on for an extra month or so in order 
to ‘try on’ a case before the tribunal. Such actions could have over-burdened 
this machinery and Drought the scheme generally into disrepute. On the 
other hand, with a much longer period, e.g. a five-year period, too few 
workers would have been eligible for payments and the scheme would not 
have been able to make a wide enough impact. 

20. There are a number of other considerations which impinge on the 
individual’s eligibility for payments. Explicit reference was made in the Act 
to a major cause of dismissals, misconduct, in order to ensure beyond any 
doubt that an employee who is dismissed for misconduct would not be entitled 
to a redundancy payment, even though, for example, it was known that a 
redundancy was impending. However, this was qualified by a further clause 
in the Act which deals with dismissals for misconduct committed after the 
employee has received notice of redundancy; in these cases the individual 
may remain eligible for a redundancy payment. Special provisions were 
made for cases of dismissal arising from strikes. Also, those employees who 
unreasonably refuse offers (in writing) of immediate re-engagement on the 
same terms as before or of suitable alternative work with the same employer 
were excluded from the right to payments. 

The Scale of Payment 

21. A ge, J gngt h of service and earnings were also the main factors deter- 
mjnmg the,amount of Redundancy pay lh¥ - mdi yidu afi receives: 

22. Age: for each year of service over the age of 41, the redundant employee 
receives l\ weeks’ pay; for each year of service between age 22 and 40 
inclusive 1 week s pay; and for each year of service between age 18 and 21 
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inclusive — \ week’s pay. The general case for age weighting has already been 
elaborated, and these same arguments apply here. /The individual’s entitle- 
ment is reduced by 1/12 for each month by which his age exceeds 64 (59 in 
the case of women). This was necessary because of the upper age limits of 
65 (60). Without it, there would have been an unacceptable discrepancy 
between the position of someone on his 65th birthday and someone made 
redundant a few days or weeks before. The formula aimed to ensure that it 
would not be advantageous to become redundant rather than stay on at work 
until the statutory pensionable age./ 

23. Length of service: a ceiling of 20 years was imposed up o n the number of 
years of service to counTtowards th^om^utat^n of--redundancy pay. A 
num5er~of considefations led to this decision. The government was con- 
cerned to limit the cost of the scheme to industry, subject to its broad aim 
of providing compensation generous enough to make the necessary impact 
on attitudes. It was felt that the limit of 20 years still allow ed sufficien t 
room for recognition of long service, and that, if it were raised or removed 
altogether, there would have been a considerable rise in the cost of the 
scheme which would have benefited a comparatively small number of 
employees. It was thought that the position of someone made redundant after 
30 years was really not so different from that of someone with 20 years’ 
service, and in any case, the age weighting provided, in effect, that the years 
which were to count towards compensation would be the employee’s ‘20 best 
years’. Finally, a further reason for this 20-year ceiling was the very serious 
administrative problems which would have had to be overcome in tracing 
records back beyond 1945; provision would have had to be made for war 
service, and the pre-war period would present even greater difficulties since 
the PAYE system, with its essential records, had not begun. 

24. Level of earnings: the third factor whioh was taken into account in the 
computation of compensation was the employee’s earnings in the redundant 
job. Again there was an upper limit; weekly pay exceeding £40 was taken 
as £40 for purposes of calculating compensation. 

D. THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE ACT 

25. The principal social objective of the Act w as to provide financial com- 
pensation. f on the _ social [ and economic costs in curre^^ 
c °nseq.ueiice-.Qihis involuntary redundancy/ The Act was based~oiTceHam’~' 

f assumptions about the nature of redundancy, the most fundamental of these 
being that the individual affected incurs social and economic costs as a con- 
sequence of his involuntary redundancy. Following from this is the further 
assumption that there is a positive association between the extent of these 
personal costs and the individual’s age and earnings and length of service 
in the redundant job/ 

26. A comparison of the costs incurred (or benefits acquired) as a result of 
changing jobs, by redundant employees and non-redundant employees, illus- 
trates the relative disadvantageous position of the redundant worker. Generally 
speaking, redundant workers tended to lose income, pension rights, fringe 
benefits (paragraph 3.6.4 of Part II) and job satisfaction (3.6.6) as a con- 
sequence of changing jobs. On the other hand, those non-redundant workers 
in the sample who changed jobs voluntarily generally gained in all these 
respects; on average, their new jobs offered higher earnings, the acquisition 
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of pension rights and gains in fringe benefits and work satisfaction, compared 
with their previous jobs. 

27. The survey also shows that the criteria which determine the size of the 
lump-sum payment were generally appropriate (3.3.9). Within the sample 
of paid redundant employees, increasing age was found to be strongly asso- 
ciated with increasing adverse effect of job change and increasing statutory 
payment. However, the effect of increasing length of service with the redun- 
dant firm was not quite so clear. Up to 10 years’ service there was little 
difference in the overall effects of job change; but above 10 years’ service 
these effects were markedly adverse (length of service was, of course, strongly 
correlated with age). Since the amount of the statutory payment is propor- 
tionate to length of service, it could be argued that, within the group with 
under 10 years’ service, those with 2-3 years’ service came off relatively 
worse. Compensation is also proportionate to the amount of pay received in 
the redundancy job. It was found that the adverse effects of changing jobs 
tended to increase with the level of redundancy job pay up to £20 per week 
and that above this level there was little overall difference. 

28. This analysis can be taken a stage further by considering the extent of 
adverse effects of job change among the paid redundant, according to the 
amount of the statutory payment received (3.3.9 and Table A3.21a in Appen- 
dix 1). An analysis along these lines confirms the patterns noted above. The 
higher amounts of compensation tended to be paid to those redundant workers 
who had suffered more adverse effects of job change. In general, there was 
found io be a positive relationship between the size of the payment, loss of 
income, pension rights and fringe benefits in the post-redundancy job, diffl- 
culhes experienced in finding alternative employment, extent of perceived loss 
of skill and preference for the redundant job. However, the paid redundant 

mw and InZT? Wi - thin the range £750 up the limit of 

£1200 and managed to find alternative employment did not fare so badly in 
many respects as those who received smaller payments. Nevertheless it 

7, n0tad tha * aa m . an y as 49 % of group had not found employ- 
ment at the time of the interview compared with only 7 % of the lower- 
compensated groups, which would seem to suggest that many of them had 
been forced into premature retirement. 

aLn7?w3 Sh ° WS ,f at age , was often a ma l°r factor affecting redundancy 
among the paid redundant workers (3.2.4). Furthermore, about a quarter of 

Ite io r b U 9 n 7o/ nt rr le re8a / ed * 35 3 Seri0us haadiaap i* obtaLi 

another job, 97 % of those aged under 40 at the time of paid redundancy 

thmfiTh,? “ S another i° b ’ but ODl y 4 7% of those aged 60-64 (25% of 
hose in this age group remaining continuously unemployed) did so This con- 

motor industry l US10n “ ^ <* — ncy in the 

T r 7 whi,r ag e wa°s not an 

™ ^outh rather than 

30. To conclud e, the survey has shown that the Act has broadly achieved 
'H. R. Kahn, Repercussions of Redundancy, Allen and Unwin, 1964, p. 232. 


its social objectives. Its findings show that the criteria which determine 
eligibility and the size of payments were correctly defined to fit these 
objectives. Age, length of service, and level of earnings in the redundant 
job were all found to be positively associated with the extent of adverse 
effects experienced as a consequence of redundancy. Since these constitute 
the criteria which determine the size of payment, it was found, as might be 
expected, that there was also a positive association between the size of 
payment received by the individual and the extent of the social and economic 
costs incurred by him as a result of being made redundant. 

E. THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF THE ACT 

31. In so far as its economic objectives were concerned, the Redund ancy 
Payments Act was essentially a backcloth against w hich other mor e specjfic 
policies could be enacted. Its social objectives, on the other hand, were rather 
more specificTthe' intention was much clearer — to provide some notional 
compensation to individuals for the loss of ‘rights’ acquired in their jobs. 
Because the Act’s economic ob jectives are m ore diff use, it is m or e diffi cult 
to' "arri yc at an estimation of its { success’~~or ‘failure’ in this sphere. This 
difficulty is further increased by the introduction of SET in 1966 and also, 
because the state of the national economy since the introduction of the. Act. 
in 1965 has been far from conducive to an active manpower policy; thejaek_ 
of economic e xpansion together with rising unemployment Jhave probably, 
detr acted from its potential, impact. 

32. The main objective of the research in this sphere was to examine the 
extent to which theTAct could be said "to have contributed to increased labour 
mobility. However, the measurement of labour mobility involves a range of 
complex issues, particularly with respect to the findings of this survey. Broadly 
speaking, there are two ways in which labour mobility can be conceptualised. 
On the one hand, there is mobility between firms and occupations, i.e. move- 
ment in the external labour market. In this respect, more relaxed attitude to 
redundancy irT'generaT can contribute to improved labour mobility. On the 
other hand, there is the question of what happens within the firm, the internal 
labour market. Even if there were no improvement with respect to mobility 
in the external labour market, if changes in workers’ attitudes allowed 
management greater freedom in its decisions about which groups of workers 
should be made redundant— and these were consequently more closely related 
to economic considerations— then it could still be claimed that the Act had 
contributed to improve labour mobility and utilisation in the internal labour 

^market. Both of these aspects of labour mobility, relating to the internal 
and external labour markets, have to be considered when looking at the 
impact of this Act. , 

33. Before turning to these issues, it is necessary to make a number of pre- 
liminary qualifications. As was the case in the analysis of the previous section, 
we have to rely upon a range of indices when evaluating the effects of the 
Act in this sphere. We also have to contend with the difficulties of ‘measuring’ 
the consequences of this Act for manpower mobility and utilisation; we are 
forced to rely upon subjective judgements by employees, employers, and 
trade union officers, of the effects of the Act. It should also be mentioned 
that the Act was intended to promote greater occupational and geographical 
mobility among a category of persons who had, for the large part, little 
previous experience of movement between jobs and were — judging from their 
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f previous job histories — relatively immobile. In general, those who received 
redundancy payments were individuals who had remained with one employer 
for a considerable period of time and attached great importance to the 
security of their employment. It is against this background that the effects of 
this Act have to be judged. 

34. In order to bring about a more effective utilisation of manpower within 
the internal labour market, management has to be able to pursue a man- 
power policy which is consistent with the economic objectives of the firm. 
A prerequisite of this, particularly in those instances where such a policy 
leads to redundancies among the workforce, is union and shop-floor agree- 
ment. Otherwise, management is likely to experience considerable difliculties 
m its attempts at developing and implementing its policies. An effective man- 
power policy which is consistent with the economic objectives of the firm 
requires flexibility in the deployment of labour, and this means that employees 
may have to be willing to accept both the need for redundancies in those 
circumstances where they are an inevitable consequence of economic or tech- 
nological change, and, in addition, the application of criteria which are 
related to the economic objectives of the firm in the selection of those workers 
to be made redundant. 


35. When the Redundancy Payments Act was originally conceived it was 
recognised that deeply held fears of economic insecurity — often based upon 
past experience of unemployment— had generated workplace attitudes and 
practices, and strategies, directed towards minimising the likelihood of 
economic uncertainty. These had, in turn, contributed to much of the under- 
utilisation of manpower in industry. The Act was an attempt to alleviate this 

wo,dd?n LTr eKT e T Cted * hat fte P rovisk ® °f statutory compensation 
woidd m itself eliminate the umon and workplace opposition which is typical 
and natural in the redundancy situation; rather, the most that was hoped for 
was to achieve some reduction in its intensity. Consequently any evaluation 

and th ne impa< r ° f ^ Act m thlS sphere must take int0 “count its limited, 
and necessarily modest, objectives. 

I s 3 ome T mcr?r ey r OVi ‘l eS ev L dence which indicates that the Act has achieved 
ac?no^X u m *i, th l S S if he I e ' Both em Pi°y ers and bade union officers generally 
, , duit the Act had some effect on employees’ attitudes to re- 

thrir m Cy Four-fifths of the trade union officers felt that those among 

Igree to brine m d W ? “ t0 ° fflcial Payments were more 1*% to 
Jf- be T m |. m i? de , “dundant than those workers not entitled, other things 

on the' mtftudt^ a f r h y: man5 ! emp l°f rs fdt ^ the Act had had this effect 
on the attitudes of their employees (6.4.1), and as many as 85% of those paid 

dancy “d sTfsT^Th 110 Tu 0flered tte Chan0e ° f y°l™leering for redun 
i' 2 ,' 1 ' T « ese fin dmgs suggest that some employers had greater 

Ari Zough the? efl ? iVe manpOWer policies as a consequence S ffiis 
Act, although the general agreement of those affected was still required. 

redmto 1 effective ma npower policy in the internal labour market involving 

decisions T based on criteria °f efficiency about whoil 
to retain and whom to dismiss. It is the effects of these ‘cold’ economic 

prindp^Tflari A p ™ S i , ntolded t0 CUshion ' To initiate, the 

JL, t P °1 last m flrst out is a long-established feature of redundanev 

where ffiere Ts °u ^ IticulllTl y in ‘hose firms and industries 

there is a long-term decline m the size of the labour force) is a 
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gradually ageing labour force. Such a development can prevent an effective 
utilisation of manpower within the firm since the employer is inhibited from 
retaining the most efficient sections of his labour force. The aim of the Act 
was not to give to employers an unlicensed freedom to apply their own criteria 
in redundancy situations irrespective of the rights and views of those affected, 

I rather, it was intended to create a situation where those affected are more 
1 likely to accept the implications of these economic considerations. The statutory 
.payment provides workers with an incentive to break with the principle of 
(first in, last out’. 

08. There is some evidence to suggest that the Act has influenced the criteria 
used by employers in the selection of workers for redundancy. Although length 
of service, efficiency at the job, and skill level continued to be the most 
important criteria, there is evidence in the survey’s findings that age and 
sickness records have become more prominent criteria since the introduction 
of the Act (2.3.1). It was realised that redundancy among older workers often 
brings with it very severe personal costs, and in this respect the Act contained 
provisions to compensate for these. 

39. As far as the external labour market is concerned, the Act was intended 
to contribute to improved manpower utilisation by encouraging the move- 
ment of redundant employees between industries and occupations. When 
attempting to evaluate this aspect of the Act, it must be remembered that 
the recipients of these payments were, generally speaking, immobile workers. 
Many had worked for their redundancy firms for most of their working lives, 
and had not previously contemplated changing their jobs. Thus it would be 
unreasonable to expect the paid redundant worker to be readily willing to 
move, either in terms of inter-occupational mobility or inter-firm mobility; 
the most that could be hoped for is that these payments would enhance the 
efficiency of his search for alternative employment. 

40. There is some evidence to show that the redundancy payments made a 
contribution to this search process. In general terms 11% of the paid redun- 
dant who found post-redundancy employment said that the payment had 
helped them to get a better job (3.3.4). However, it was found that certain 
occupational categories were helped more than others in this respect. It helped 
managerial employees (17%) more than clerical employees, presumably 
because their search for alternative employment more often involved 
geographical mobility. Also, as we would have expected, the larger the 
amount of redundancy payment, the greater help it provided to the recipient; 
16% of recipients of £500 or more were helped in their search for better 
jobs, whereas only 1% of those receiving £25 or less were helped in this 
way. 

41. The trade union officers felt that the payment had helped their members 
who had been made redundant; 67% said that it had helped a great deal, 
and many stated that it had helped by enabling their members to move in 
search of a better job (5.6.3). However, an analysis of the uses made of the 
statutory payment does not suggest that many paid redundant workers 
actually moved house. Only 4% of the sample of paid redundant workers 
claimed to' have used their payments in this way. This does not necessarily 
mean that only 4% actually moved. In fact it was not possible to arrive at 
any precise estimate of the extent of geographical mobility among the paid 
redundant; certain practical problems prevented this, including the difficult 
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task of tracing those who had moved house, and the lack of any clear base- 
line against which to measure their mobility. 


42. The size of the sample of unpaid redundant workers does not allow a 
comparison to be made between the ‘success rates’ of ail occupational cate- 
gories of paid and unpaid redundant workers in their search for alternative 
employment. Where such a comparison is possible (3.6.1), i.e. for the skilled 
and unskilled groups, it would seem that the paid redundant skilled workers 
were on average more successful than their unpaid counterparts in finding 
employment at a comparable skill level (74% and 61%, respectively, obtained 
skilled work in their first post-redundancy jobs). On the other hand, there was 
little difference in the skill level of the jobs obtained by the two groups 
redundant in jobs of lesser skill. 'An explanation of this difference may lie, 
at least in part, in the greater influence of the statutory payment upon the 
search process for alternative employment at a higher skill level. 

43. Within the paid redundant sample, these success rates varied noticeably 
between different occupational groups; only 31% of senior and 34% junior 
managers obtained employment at an equivalent or higher skill level in their 
first post-redundancy jobs, whereas the comparable figures for higher pro- 
fessional, lower professional, and clerical workers, were 62%, 70% and 84% 
respectively. It is perhaps somewhat surprising to find that the clerical 
workers fared better than other occupational groups in this respect, since 
other studies have shown that white-collar workers are particularly vulner- 
able in the post-redundancy situation. However, it should be remembered 
that the occupational category ‘clerical’ embraces a considerable variety of 
job descriptions and skills. Hence the mere fact of obtaining another job 
within the classification ‘clerical’ does not necessarily mean that the redundant 
worker has managed to maintain the level of skill required in his redundant 
job. Among the paid redundant, the semi-skilled workers experienced the 
most difficulty m maintaining or raising their skill level in the post-redun- 
dancy job, no doubt because the skill component of their redundant jobs was 
highly specific to the organisations where they were employed. 


44. Judging from the findings of this survey it would appear that the Act 
has had some impact in this sphere. Some improvement has been achieved 
“jT mobility and flexibility of labour, in spite of other developments since 
introduction of the Act— notably the downturn in the economy and the 
r Wl °V SET— which have brought about a general tightening of 

tendid^ fr ° m th ? standpomt of the employee, and have probably 

tended to offset to a very large extent the contribution this Act might have 

emnTT? \ T^i “ h f P ! ng t0 generate a more conducive climate for 
economic and technological change. 


F. THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EFFECTS OF THE ACT 

MusmIiTw t be !larca ;:f ;c t0 expect redundancy situations to be devoid of 

a” thJ ^effLts ofT A™? “in' k‘ WS mUSt be borne in mind when locking 
at the effects of the A.ct m this spVe. All that can be expected of the Act is 

are ^ inherent fnThe d° S ° me ° £ the tensions and conflicts which 

favourable cliTa e lift, TT atl ° n by creating a more relaxed and 
favourable climate. Although it was not specifically intended that the Act 

it h was d h^Sd it mTht C h ntribUti0n t0 u tbe T mpr ° Veme nt of “Atrial relations, 
it was hoped it might have a generally beneficial effect in this sphere. 
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46 There are two ways in which the Act could be said to have contributed 
to improved industrial relations in the redundancy situation. Firstly, its 
statutory provisions have made employees more prepared to accept the need 
for redundancy, and as a consequence there has been some decline m the 
extent of overt conflict over this issue. Secondly, the Act has had an impact 
on the attitudes of employers; by formalising certain aspects of the redun- 
dancy process, in particular the right of employees to statutory payments, 
some employers have been led to treat the whole affair of redundancy more 
precisely and carefully. 

47. An analysis of strike statistics shows that there has been a decline m the 
level of strike activity over redundancy issues since the introduction of the 
Act. 1 For the purposes of this analysis we have focused on the number ot 
working days lost through strike action which are a direct co »sequence o 
redundancy and have compared pre- and post-Act periods, 1960 65 and 
1966-69. 2 


MINING AND 
QUARRYING 

METALS AND 
ENGINEERING 

SHIPBUILDING AND 
MARINE ENGINEERING 


TEXTILES AND 

CLOTHING 

CONSTRUCTION 

TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION 

ALL OTHER INDUSTRIES 
AND SERVICES 
TOTAL INDUSTRIES 



Av. no. of 
working days 
lost through 
redundancy 
strikes per 
annum 

Av. no. of 
working days 
lost per annum 
due to all 
causes 

Av. no. of 
working days 
lost through 
redundancy 
strikes per 
annum as a 
percentage of 
all strikes 


(a) 

(b) 

(a/b) 

1960-65 

5,550 

432,000 

1-28 

1966-69 

725 

331,000 

0-21 

1960-65 

35,288 

959,000 

3-68 

1966-69 

23,605 

1,207,000 

1-95 

1960-65 

14,146 

277,000 

5-11 

1966-69 

3,981 

183,000 

2-17 

1960-65 

52,682 

668,000 

7-88 

1966-69 

21,605 

985,000 

2-19 

1960-65 

694 

32,000 

2-14 

1966-69 

2,095 

56,000 

3-77 

1960-65 

8,182 

205,000 

3-99 

1966-69 

6,309 

215,000 

2-93 

1960-65* 

42,262 

331,000 

12-76 

1966-69 

8,574 

810,000 

1-05 

1960-65 

2,970 

234,000 

1-27 

1966-69 

7,579 

312,000 

2-43 

1960-65 

161,774 

3,137,000 

5-15 

1966-69 

74,473 

4,205,000 

1-77 


* Includes a very large one-day national stoppage. 


1 These statistics were specially prepared by the Department of Employment for this 
,tndv In essence S thev are a sub-category of the set of causes ‘Disputes concerning the 
employment or discharge of workers (including redundancy questions) normally used in 
the presentation of strike statistics. 

2 Figures for 1970 were not available at the time of writing. 
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These statistics indicate that this decline in the level of strike activity has 
occurred in each of the major industrial groupings, apart from Textiles and 
Clothing and ‘All Other Industries and Services’. 

48. This decline has occurred in spite of an increase in the propensity to 
strike during the latter part of 1966-69 period, and an increase in the fre- 
quency of redundancy. Both of these developments would, other things being 
equal, lead us to expect an increase in the extent of strike action over 
redundancy issues. Although there are no statistics available which would 
indicate the extent of redundancy in each major industry grouping during 
these periods, there are grounds for assuming that there has been an increase 
m the frequency of redundancy since the introduction of the Act. Firstly, the 
period 1966-69 has been characterised by a lack of substantial economic 
growth and falling profit margins, developments which are known to be 
associated with an increased prominence of ‘economic causes’ of redundancy, 
i.e. declining demand in the product market. Also, although the survey was 
not specifically designed to yield information on this subject, it has provided 
some evidence which suggests that there has been increase in the frequency 
of redundancy during the period 1966-68 compared with 1963-65. Some 2000 
employers provided information about the extent of their redundancy ex- 
perience during the six years 1963-68 (2.2); 20% of them had experience 
only since the introduction of the Act in December 1965, 1% had only had 
pre-Act redundancies, 5% had experienced both pre- and post-Act redun- 
dancies, and 72% had had no redundancies at all during this period (2% gave 
no information on this topic). 1 This increase in the frequency of redundancy 
a coasel l uence of SE T, introduced at about the same time as the 
Mundancy Payments Act. In a recently published study of the effects of 
th JtaT°Y he n Dl5tnb !f 1 'I e Trades - an analysis of employment trends shows 
t intduction"? SET “ ^ ^ ° f in sector since 

49. The survey of trade union officers’ opinions about redundancy produced 
a particularly significant finding from an industrial relations point of view 
^e Qencal Workers officers expressed the greatest resistance to redundancy 
for nTred e unda y nc a<1 * proportion of workplaces where the demand 

to teirSfoe t Tr mad ? a a d “ preSSed the least willingness to come 
he « l " d redundanc y- To illustrate, whereas only 14% of 

atid^r ^? fflCerS « that redundanc i es were entirety un- 
oidable in the short term, the comparable statistics for each of the other 

were 4^50°/ Tfo/ °®h ai z™™ ASW ’ NUGMW . TGWU and EEPTU 
is observed whe’/y 0 ^ 41 /“ re5 P ect ™ly. An even more marked pattern 
is observed when we compare their attitudes about whether or not redun- 

rtne wT° lda m e m tbe lon ® te ™- Here we find that offiy 5 % of the 
Ciencal \Vorkers officers thought that redundancies were entirety unavoidable 

— - "» »«'«>» «“ 

offer an^xpfanation T?^ ‘ W ° P °f bilifes - *&er or both of which may 

officers 1 and ffie manTy dlference ° f attltudes b^een the Clerical Workers’ 
omcers and the manual union officers may simply be a reflection of the 

~s^“V iS ' a r % SeCUri ‘ y aad -eefSoprnfm 

between these two groups of workers. Cler ical workers probably anticipated 
! w e f K, a saaliflcalon of this statement 

1970, p. 288. Y ’ EffeCtS ° f the Selectiv ? Employment Tax-First Report, HMSO, 
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semi-skilled or skilled manual workers (2.6.2). 

51. The second possibility which needs to be ^ 

Ty^a^ror S£b = ^r — - 

%sS5iiSHHH?i3?3 

greater extent than the other occupational categories. 

sr, .<»• .... » 

earners was clearly shown m Wedderburns survey. 

SIC ^me°n\sTrTun S reasonable compared with only 20% 
of the monthly-paid. 

In addition some of the monthly-paid workers who thought the paymens 
fair for themselves, described them as too low for the weekly-pa . 

53 The survey has also provided a body of evidence which allows us 
t 5 o\v“e y impact of P t he Act upon the attitudes of 

garded“the Sns °Jf “ 0 * Tn Z — '^on more 

m^paid 3 redun^nt ^o^rs^^hought^hat ^thef^ employers°had ^fommdAhem 
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of the impending redundancy at about the right time; and speaking more 
generaliy of their experiences, 82% of the paid and 60% o7 the unpaid 
redundant workers, felt that their employers had acted fairly in the redum 

oaidredtnri t * 7 bowever ’ perilap s arising to find that, among the 
pmo/ redundant employees, a substantial number of the management iLup 
(24 /o) were given no more than a week’s notice of the impending redundant 

(3 0 26rThT Y i 9% ° £ SkiUed worters wbo were trea ted similarly 
of no,' Therewe r e als c 'marked industrial variations in the average length 
i * rtf' nn CelTC n by 11115 pald redundant workers, ranging from ten weeks 
m the pubhc Utihties-Gas, Electricity and Water-to thrfe w”eks“n Coa 
Mimng, Shipbuilding, Vehicles, Other Metal Goods, and Construction. 

R IS posslbl ® that ^so differences between the treatment of the paid 
and unpaid redundant may have arisen simply because many of he pa d 
of the A , T^th ■ "Service employees, and not because of the introduction 

to redundant workers In other wordsT? 5 ^ 18 m 7 e ? ware of tlle i r obligations 
that workers *** « 

this has come to be accented hf, „ “ b tb y bold - 11 Is possible that 

imphed by a sense than is 

G ‘ X“ CTS OF THK ACT ’ and REDUNDANCY 

tte e^^^Xd^X^ t0 ° bt T in “ n ab °“‘ 

by employers for their workers in redimd P S10n ? nd arrangements made 
Act may have had upon fc " dUnd “ py Sltuatldll s, and the effects the 

r me d e i dence about ^ aad 

Larger establishmS had 3? ■** f the “W. 

before and after the introduction of die Act Howe redundancies both 
the smaller establishments, it usually affected 7 When 11 occurred ™ 
work force than in the larger ones (2.2). “ ‘ d larger Proportion of the 

dustries. As we would to™^^ted a Shfoh^hr deraWy acrOSS different 
Electrical Engineering and Construction were Smdl Engineering - 
redundancy than industries such as Agricdw p d b ® more prone t0 

stnss tjsz 

- - - »■ 
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unemployment. 

58. It is useful to group 

On the one hand there are * the technology or 

in the product market lrrespect J beyond the control of manage- 

organisation of the firm whie causes 7 The other kinds of causes 

^iSo’SsSts^nl^t to 1 — t -—cal or orgamsa, 

e m^eSTs more^e (and therefore more likely) to take 
"to minimise their effects on the workers involved. 

59. Findings (2.2.5) from this 

‘economic’ causes were more comm ^ t _ Act redundancies, over 

causes. In establishments which ha P causes and 34% were attri- 

half of these were a consequence 0 causes. Economic causes were 

buted to ‘technological’ and ° rga “, , t 6X cept the largest, where the 
equally frequent in all «» ° “^’ lo ^ cal and organisational causes were 

" leafier establis — *£%£?*£££* 
groups shows that economic change was ^ trades (66%) , a nd the 

dancy m Construction (81 /oX frequently a cause in Transport (25%) 

^ir^mi^honal diaJ^cs^^® ^and^O^O^^d^east 

60. A study published by the 

from automation. Several reasons were suggested for th . 

(1) rterVu^s Teqnired from 
the same number of people. 

(2) Opportunities for automation and mechanization are limited in two ways, 
(a) by the amount of money available for capital investment. 

wastage or transfer. , 

1 Acton Society Trust, RMuniamy-A Survey of Problems and Practice, 1958. ' 
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C h C aut ° matI0n - However, to the extent that rationalization 
““ be antIcl P ate d and carefully planned beforehand, its consequences for 
redundancy are less serious. On the other hand, economic causes of redun- 
dancy which the Acton Society Trust refer to as due to decline in demand 

Twn tT be J be m ° St P rominem causes m both their survey and our 
°™' J/ treason they suggest is that shifts in the product market tend to be 

mTnnow b 6 c<ms equently make it more difficult for firms to plan their 
manpower requirements and redundancy schemes. 

61 The extent to which managements took action, other than the statutory 
action which was required of them by the Redundancy Payments Act vCd 
according to the size of the establishment (2.3.4). The pattern that emerged 
in°sm e n hat t mana f ments - 011 average, more often took non-statutory action 
7t d estabIls ^ ments ( W1 * between 10 and 49 employees) and in larger 

““ 50 W1 and°9 V 9 e V 0 ! emPl0 , yeeS ' 7 he 
with the redundancy situaZi^Thus ' Z' 

ment exchange, and more frequently adopted the nrartin^ f - • ^ ^ 

associated fvith/m/Cnd^arg/ establishments, ^Cofh °d 

redundancies for thosl affected A?C f™ about 11,(5 consequences of 
small numbers invoT4d ffiese T* beCaUSe ° f the reIatiTOl y 

placed to make arrangements for 7 w ? re P robabl y better 

workers ./bn the other hand in th P 1 nm S and resettlement of redundant 
to take/ mu^ Cm wlfntllbs estaW,shme,, ‘ a redundancy is likely 
be consultations with trade unions C2 3 Ti™' m ? re lii:eIy tbat tbere wil1 
adequate range of 1/stafmC i and tbat tbese wiil lead t0 a “ore 
49% of estabSh/CteCtCCorCC/iovel h °tu W ° rkerS “• In 
or understanding about redundancy hrtu,. Payees there was an agreement 
provisions were made in only 9°/ 0 f estaC/ 011 / 1111 mana S ement Similar 
workers. Between these two poles°lie thC 8bmeMs ““Paying less than 25 
have neither the advantages of the small edlum " slzed establishments which 
employer relationships, of of the large estaWnfC’ - ltS dose em P lo yee- 
arra ngements and wider provisions/ bllsbment W1 ‘b its more formalised 

« tbeir redundant employees 

situation. When asked about the reasons CC ™ the redund ancy 

that there was general agreement helm. redund ancy, it was found 

The only exception seemed to be a tendefcv I e ™ pIoyers and employees, 
refer more frequently to mergers and fake/ ° n tbe part ° f em P lo yees to 
There was, however, some disagreement n I 6 / 38 ,. causes °f redundancy, 
redundancy had been given In a signifi/m/* Wbetber ad ™nce warning of 
employer claimed thaf adva^S/ t^vlT ^ 
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claimed that it had not (4.2). There was a similar pattern of responses to 
the question on how much official notice of dismissal was given before the 
ImXZent cZie to an end. In a considerable number of cases of disagree- 
ment, the employer said that longer notice had been given than the employee. 

H ATTITUDES TOWARDS THE WORKING OF THE ACT 

64 It was recognised at the outset that the provisions of the Redundancy 
Payments Act would not fit all the varying circumstances of redundancy 
eauallv well Among those employers in establishments with post- Ac 
redundancies, 31% felt that the Act fitted the conditions of ffieir business 
well 35% thought that it fitted them fairly well, and 14 /„ badly (19 % we 
unable to answer this question). Employers in the Construction industry mor 
frequendy (55%) thought that the Act fitted their industry badly, mainly 
because much of their work was short term (2.7.3). 

65 All the groups of people interviewed were asked what changes, if any, 
they wouid lfke to see in the statutory redundancy scheme. It was _not sur- 
prising to find that those who had been involved in some way m a redundancy 

situation— redundant workers, employers, trade union officers-were more 

kdy to want to see changes than those who had not been involved (6A2)_ 
Thechanges proposed by these groups may be “f L^or 

heads: anomalies in the present Act, the case for making ^ more or less 
selective, the possibilities for reducing the amount of abuse of the scheme, 
and remaining technical matters. 

66 Only the paid redundant and the trade union officers were concerned 

about anomalies in the Act relating to the amount of redundancy pay due 
to workers in certain circumstances. The correction of such anomalies was 
the change most frequently advocated by the paid redundant and it was the 
second 1 most 11 frequent change advocated by union officers. More specifically, 
the anomaly most frequently complained about was the way in winch i a 
week’s pay was calculated for the purpose of computing the redundancy pay- 
ment Piece workers, in particular, tended to feel that it was unfair to ba 
the redundancy payment on their last four weeks of employment, since their 
earnings during this period were often less than they had been normally. 
Five other aspects of the scheme were felt to be unfair by roughly equal 
mffioritfes of redundant workers. It was contended that weeks of service 
before the 18th birthday should be taken into account and also that the 
i week’s pay for years of service under age 22 should be raised, that years 
of service above 20 should count towards the payment; that the age tapering 
should not apply to those aged between 64 and 65; that broken servme with 
the same employer or a different employer in the same industry ’ 

and that fractions of a year’s service should be included m the calculations. 

: 67. The second group of proposed changes concerned the question of selec- 
tivity; i.e. the proposal that the scheme should apply only to certain more 
restricted categories of employee than at present. Employers were more likely 
to want to see such changes than other groups, although substantial minorities 
of paid redundant and non-redundant workers also favoured greater selec- 
tivity More than half of the employers who favoured pater selectivity 
thought that the payment should only be made if the worker could not get 
another job immediately or soon after redundancy, and about half of the 
paid redundant workers who favoured selectivity (3% of all paid redundant 


workers) agreed with this. A few of the employers and workers who suggested 
greater selectivity mentioned particular cases they knew of or had read about 
concerning ‘redundant’ workers who were re-employed immediately after 
redundancy to do the same kind of work for a new employer and sometimes 
on the same premises. 

68. The opposite point of view on selectivity is that the present scheme is 
too selective and that either everyone made redundant should be entitled to a 
payment or that more groups than at present should be entitled. There was 
very little support among any of the parties interviewed for the principle 
that the scheme should be universal, but substantial minorities thought that 
the entitlement to payment should be extended, chiefly by reducing the 
qualifying period of two years. Similar minorities thought that payments 
should be graded according to need, and many of these thought that older 
people should receive more. 


69. The third group of proposed changes was advocated to reduce alleged 
abuse of the scheme. These abuses were mainly attributed to employers 
although they may work for or against the employee. There was more than 
a hint of collusion between the two sides in some of the abuses mentioned 
by those interviewed. On the one hand, some employers were said to make 
redundancy the pretext for discharging workers for reasons other than that 
of redundancy; e.g. because of age or sickness record. On the other hand 
some employers were accused of trying to make the redundant worker leave 
of his own accord, and so become ineligible for a redundancy payment. Those 
people who referred to these abuses of the scheme seldom suggested how 
they might be overcome. 


7 °'.i, T a e fl ;? al Sr0Up o£ P r °P° sed Ganges concern various technicalities or 
methods of implementing the scheme. Small minorities of all the samples 
thought that more publicity about the Act and its application was needed. 
There was some support for the idea that the redundancy payment should be 
made m weekly instalments or otherwise spread over time. Trade union 
officers tended to want definitions and instructions in the Act to be made 

stpUfie” or chIS Pl0yerS " ^ meth ° d ° f Ca “ B PaymCW to be 


I. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Jt I“ S t! UrV ? y ,^ d ' teee ma “ P ur P° ses: t0 consider the extent to which 
examtne ^ f !i lfilled ltS Stated ob i ective s, both economic and social; to 
fie d TndTotnk efl6CtS ^ may haVe had in the atrial relations 
woriinas of the ActTu ? enerally a ‘ the problem of red ™ da »cy and the 
Sd to be takenlnt ” B S °' Jt ^cognised that certain considerations 

Act should be evCed “ Whi0h effects ° f tbe 

72. Firstly, tte_iedundancy__Payments Act was nnlv intended n wv 

employees oHhe^neetf f P ° bcy aimed a ‘ -curing a ireaWte^Ty 
and P at y mitiaatina the if f° n a miC ’ or S amsati °nal and technological change, 
those workfrs Xcted Tjf th economic consequences of such changes for 
iiiose workers., attected. In these respects, it was not expected tHJFTbTX-t 
would have a rapid and immediate impact; rather, it was hoped that i would 
serve to generate a more favourable climate within which such changes could 
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place Secondly, since the Act was first introduced, there has been a 

rtee^Cents Mv” if — tos^ate S^efet L 
Act and have had to be taken into account m this evaluation of its impa . 

73 ’within these limits, the findings of this survey indicate that the Act has 
hrnarllv achieved its objectives in both the economic and social spheres. On 
the economic side, the survey has shown that legislation has had some impac 

nltpmal lahmir market, opinions expressed by both employerj nd tradmfinm 
. indicate that statutory payments have made redundancy more accept- 
X " ^toyeef afiected and have thereby allowed managements 
greafer policies: l:: “ : 

the Act has made some contribution to an improved mobility 
has made' mahWhighly immobile employees more willing to change th 
^bs,Tnd th“ Mmp - payments have assisted them in their search for alter- 
native employment. 

74 As far as the Act’s social objectives are concerned, the survey has shown 
LXXa which determined eligibility and the size of the statutory 
payment have been more or less correctly defined. In general, age, length of 
JSe, and level of earnings in the redundant job, were found ito t « 
related to the extent of social and economic costs incurred by the mdividua 
as a consequence of redundancy. The older the redundant employee, the 
greater his length of service with the redundancy firm, and the higher hi 
kvel of earninfs in the redundant job, the greater, on average, hrs loss of 
security, income, pension rights, fringe benefits, and job satisfaction, ex- 
perienced as a consequence of his job change after redundancy. 

73 Although it was not specifically intended that the Act should contribute 
to' improve industrial relations in the redundancy situation * is 
prising in the light of its social and economic objectives to find that the Act 
has had a generally beneficial effect in this sphere. The redundancy situation 
almost invariably leads to tensions and conflicts between the management 
and workers involved; nevertheless, judging from the findings of this survey 
and Xr available evidence, there has been some reduction in these as a 
conseauenceof this legislation. By reducing the extent of the social and 
economic insecurity associated with redundancy, the Act has made some 
contribution towards improved industrial relations. Strike statistics sugges 
that there has been some decline in the level of dispute activity over redun- 
dancy since the introduction of the Act in 1965. Ako the survey« flndmgs 
indicate that the Act has had some impact on the attitudes of 5”^°^ 
increased formalisation of certain aspects of redundancy, notably , wh 
right to compensation, seems to have led some employers to deal with redun 
dancy generally in a more precise and careful way. 

76. The survey has thrown some light on the relative importance of the 
various contingencies which can lead to redundancy, t was pun 
‘economic’ causes were more common than organisational and tettologic^ 
causes; i.e. redundancies resulting from the vagaries of the pnta . markrt 
were more frequent than those which were a consequence of change »m 
technology or work methods introduced by management. It was found that 
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management was more able (and more likely) to take action to minimise the 
effects on workers involved of those redundancies which were a direct con- 
sequence of their decisions, i.e. those caused by ‘technological’ and ‘organisa- 
tional changes, than in those redundancies resulting from external ‘economic’ 
causes. The extent to which management took action (other than the statutory 
action required of them) to cushion the effects of redundancy also varied 
according to the size of establishment. Managements in small and large 
establishments more often took non-statutory action than those in medium- 
sized establishments. 

77. It was realised at the outset that the provisions of this Act would not 
accommodate all the varying circumstances of redundancy equally well How- 
ever with certain exceptions (in particular, the Construction industry) 
employers generally felt that the Act fitted their business conditions reason- 
ably well All the groups of people interviewed suggested various changes 
m the scheme. The changes they proposed were of four main types : those 
which related to perceived anomalies in the Act in its present form; arguments 
avounng either greater or lesser selectivity in its operation; measures directed 
OTrsM d eradon S Cm8 ° f ^ Scheme: and a variet 7 of detailed technical 
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INTRODUCTION 

This part of iggg^or^e^Spartment^of^Em^oynient 1 ™ 

r«S<£VV5»- *» ;•«" w«” ul “ 

basis for the interpretation discussed in JPart I °4™ S £ r ^ flerent kinds of 

“ g num - 

bers of interviews were obtained : 

1952 

Employers S SEU interviewed ■ M6 

S» :St^nr.o P ryTayment «1 

Non-redundant workers 185 

Full-time trade union officers 

6423 

The report is divided into six chapters and^tos- ^HetdM 
=^e^ together com- 

parative answers to certain questions. h 2000 com- 

experience of redundancy during the six ye 0 ^ k _ lace or j 0 b where or in 
dancy workplace’ hedmdan^ job metm^i £P an j ‘establishment’ 

mean* the 2T£S*" anf “7houW bf—er^d.that a private firm or 
public undertaking may consist o£ ° nB 01 t ™„ e ^^who agreed to be 

were responsible for writing the report “ In particular we wish 

isiilas 

preparation of this report. 
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CHAPTER 1— SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Introductory note: In general the findings summarised below are in the same 
easier ** detads given in subse 9 uei >t chapters, to make cross-referencing 

Summary of chapter 2 — Employers 

This chapter deals with the results of interviews carried out with employers 
or their representatives in nearly 2000 establishments in Great Britain The 
subjects covered include experience and causes of redundancy, redundancy 
arrangements avoiding redundancy, manpower practices, eflects of the 

t ay Tf S Act > 1 attitudes to redundancy and the Act, information 
about the Act, and the employment exchange service. 

freoten^of 80 ^ 3 !! 011 WaS between lar S er size of establishments and 

whh a larce laW? ^ 7 1118 “ ay reflect the abiIity of establishments 
with a large labour force to trim it without affecting fundamentally theii 

norfon of COn fhr bUSin “ S - Di ®“ between Industries Tthe pro- 
portion of establishments experiencing redundancy do not appear to be 

“dules" 1 n r ff atiW fte ? UenCy °* “ Sma]1 establishments witWn 

those industries. Differences m turnover or ability to switch and train 
employees are not associated with experience of redundancy. 

The causes of redundancy, as seen by employers, are principally economic 

WameTtlf- pro P ort ! olls of employers with establishments ol different sizes’ 
blamed their redundancies on a decline in demand for their products fhow 

logkta^au^^of redbud* 611 C ° ntraCts and rising costs and taxation. Techno- 
ogicat causes of redundancy were more frequent in some industries such as 
Transport and Communication, than others. Generally s^aSn^ployem in 

ssrs ^ 

and employed relatively few women neg0tIated w,th trade uni °ns 

>» -*«*«*- 

tionally efficient, key or skilled workers Rather mor 7 “ ^ CaS “ ° f excep_ 
general criteria department by department than 0,^3^ 

before the made redunda ^ Payments 

since the Act, Ltw™Xe/s Zught tafdtT" ^ Bttb 
future redundant workers greater than those reqffired by“ct ‘some 
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employers said they gave their 

and offered to give them time off 1 ermt erviews w despite te 

few had any scheme £or ac il it ies for doing so. It was, apparently, 

high proportion who dmmed £ ° £ , ; employment after redundancy and 

s rA - « «■* — * 

■SE — - :5i”r, a ,ss» 

least some of their employees from on 1 b o£ alternative 

alth^u^neariy^hr^-^artem of ^11 employers agreed ^ at ^ di^recovery 

-mt.sk sssrpiSSrr 

of all employers sal d * at 93 y * £ this last group sa id that they trained 

one job and nearly all did so. As y/o . , reasons only, it is not 

employees for more than one job or P d among these employers 

surprising that redundancy was jus apparently made 

;S£S ££.” ~~ « ■“ *” ” 

*?£»*■ ' -ttsx 

peoplTesp^Tally skilled and clerical. The 

largSy 6 1 ^^" 

and reduced costs and argument. loneer go of their own accord 

to go, but others said that employee Although sub-contracting to 

and were unwilling to accept altem ’ , = ce ^ Act, employers 

self-employed persons was rather more ^ Neither the more frequent 

— were 

thought to be consequences of the Act. 

Employers’ expectation! ^ redu^an^ se^d ^to ^ ^ ^ for 
previous experience of it. It tn y future. However, 

redundancy in the past they were e y P accepted it as a neces- 

their expressed attitudes to redimdancy— whether tney ac p 
sity or only as a last resort-were not »te^oopm««» toay ^ 

“quXSvidedon wSto the Acmade any difference to 

££ss b“oX: ss£ 

Only a seventh of employers thought 

of business badly, but the figure was over ^ qualifying period for 

Very few employers thought it desirable tc .lengthen ^*e Tuab ^i 8P 
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Act was the condition that had caused most difficulty. Nearly three-quarters 
wished to see a limit placed upon it, most of them thinking that it should be 
less than six months. About half of the sample thought that employees were 
over-protected by the Act. 

There were only minor criticisms of the DE and its activities in connection 
with the Act, and very few employers thought the employment exchange staff 
were not helpful. There appeared to be no difficulty in getting information 
about the Act, though there were difficulties of interpretation about calcula- 
tions of pay, continuity of service, and alternative employment. 


Summary of chapter 3 — Employees 

A comparison is made between the job experiences and attitudes of 
samples of paid redundant, unpaid redundant and non-redundant employees. 
More than 4000 people were interviewed. The chapter is divided into sections 
dealing with three types of question : those put to paid and unpaid redundant 
employees, those put to all three groups, and those put only to non-redundant 
employees. 

Paid redundant workers tended to be older men with long service in 
skilled or semi-skilled manual occupations. Unpaid redundant workers were 
more often younger men in unskilled occupations and most of them did not 
qualify for a redundancy payment because they had been less than two 
years with the firm. All but 5% of paid redundant workers were given some 
reason why they were being made redundant, but in a third of cases the 
reason given was simply that the firm or establishment was closing down. 
Three-fifths of all those interviewed were given advance warning of redun- 
dancy, and the average time between advance warning and being given the 
date of redundancy was five weeks. It was also five weeks on average between 
being given official notice of redundancy and the end of employment. One 
in six thought their employer told them about their redundancy too late, 
rising to one in three among the junior management group. 

Nearly half of all those interviewed received their redundancy payment 
on or before their last day at work, but the average time for receiving it was 
2\ weeks after that. One in twelve had difficulty in getting the payment, 
either because of delay or refusal of their employer to give payment at all. 
One in six of those who had difficulty in getting the payment (H% of all 
those interviewed) said their case was taken to a tribunal. The average 
amounts of cash available at the time of redundancy from various sources 
other than their own savings were £380 for paid and £30 for unpaid redundant 
informants. The main uses to which the redundancy payment was put were 
savings and to meet housekeeping and living expenses. One in nine of those 
interviewed said that having the redundancy payment helped them to get a 
better job than the one they might have had to take otherwise, mostly because 
they did not have to take the first job offered and could take time to look 
around for a better one. 


One m twelve of those interviewed were continuously unemployed after 
paid redundancy O.e^ from some time in 1968 or late 1967 until interviewed 
m Apnl-June 1969) Nearly all those aged under 40 at the time of paid redun- 
dancy succeeded m finding a job, but less than half those aged 60-64 It was 
eight weeks on average before redundant informants started another job, 
which compares with an average of four weeks between jobs for non- 
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redundant informants. More than a third regarded their first post-redundancy 
ob as a top-gap. and finding another suitable job was reported as the 
greatest problem of redundancy (for unpaid redundant formants howe^r 
ft was ‘financial problems’). Three per cent of paid redundan irfonn^ts 
returned to the same employer and the same premises for their first post 
redundancy job. . , , 

About a third of those interviewed changed their occupational level af 
redundancy, which is about the same proportion as those who cha “« ed 1 their 
occupational level when leaving a job for reasons other than redundancy. 
Both redundant and non-redundant semi-skilled job changers tended t0 ™ 
to unskilled jobs and relatively few managers obtained post-redundancy jobs 
at the same occupational level. The proportion of those who stayed in service 
industries after redundancy was nearly as high as those who stayed : in _ man 
facturing’, but the actual numbers going from manufacturing to serv ces 
were nearly twice as great as vice versa. Paid redundant informants lost on 
average a few shillings a week in their new jobs compared “ a ™ a f^ 
of over £2 extra gained by non-redundant job changers. Redundancy led 
more losses than gains in pension rights, fringe benefits, use of skill, job 
satisfaction and feelings of security. , 

The employment exchange service was used by more than half ° £ redun- 
dant informants compared with only one in six of non-redundan informants 
who changed jobs. Twenty-nine per cent of redundant informants wl J° u * ed 
the service were not satisfied with what it did to help them find jobs. But 
only one in seven of the 11% who used the service in connection with redun- 
dancy arrangements other than job placement found it not very helpful One 
in six of those who received unemployment benefit said they had diffi y 
in getting a job giving them more income than they were alr , e n ad , y „ re ^ ha | 
in unemployment or other state benefit. If they were aged 30-39 and had 
four or more children they were even more likely to find such difficulty and 
to have turned down three or more jobs only for this reason. 

Over two-thirds of the paid redundant sample th ° u 8 ht sec “ nty " aS fl ™ ry 
important in their jobs, although this was not much higher than the figure 
for* the non -redundant sample. Married men with long service m their jobs at 
the time of interview more often rated security as very important. 

One in six (one in four among those in large workplaces) of the non- 
redundant sample thought there was a real possibility of some employees 
being made redundant at their firm m the near future. Two m five (m 
among older employees) thought that if they were to be mad « re duada " 
their chances of finding another suitable job m the area were n ° £ g °° d , ^ 
equal proportions were prepared and not prepared to move out of the area 
to accept an offer of work or to find work. 

Summary of chapter 4— Redundant employees and their employers 

Matching samples of 138 redundant employees and their employers were 
asked comparable questions on the handling of particular red “ ndan “ as ’J { y 
tended to agree quite closely in their answers to questions on the reason for 
the redundancy, the numbers of employees involved and *. heth “ ^ 
the chance of volunteering for redundancy. On two questions the answ 
differed in a consistent way: some employers claimed that advance _ wam re| 
of redundancy had been given, while their employees claimed that it had 
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not; and some employers said that longer notice of redundancy had been 
given than did their employees. 

Although more than half of the employers interviewed claimed to know 
how the employees reacted when first told about their redundancy, the com- 
parative results are more consistent with employers guessing about the reaction 
of their employees. Possible associations were examined between action which 
employers said they had taken at some time in respect of post- Act redun- 
dancies and the attitudes and subsequent experiences of their ex-employees. 
Employees whose employers had given advance notice to the employment 
exchange or who had provided facilities for employment exchange staff more 
often obtained better-paid jobs, but tended to think they used less skill in 
their next job. Employees whose employers had given notice longer than 
statutory notice or had given advance warning more often thought their 
employers had acted very fairly. 

Questions put only to employers (N=246) showed that most claimed to 
keep the union informed about redundancies, although in 11% of cases they 
reported that the union disputed some of the arrangements for the redun- 
dancy. Nearly all the employers said that someone in the firm had taken the 
initiative to obtain the statutory redundancy payment for the employee. One 
in five of the employers whose establishments remained in business had sub- 
sequently engaged someone to do the same kind of work that the redundant 
employee had been doing. 

Summary of chapter 5 — Trade union officers 

Nearly 200 full-time officers of five selected trade unions were interviewed; 
they were responsible for about 12% of all union members in Britain. Each 
officer was responsible on average for about 7000 members in 250 workplaces 
covering a wide variety of industries. Actual or threatened redundancies were 
reported in a quarter of the workplaces; 6% of the members for whom 
officers were responsible had been made redundant and another 1^% had 
been threatened with redundancy. 

According to officers, the union was asked to intervene in about three- 
quarters of the workplaces where redundancy was threatened or declared. 
In about 40% of these workplaces the members demanded that there should 
be no redundancies at all, and in 15% of these cases the demand was wholly 
met (in 30% partly met). Workers’ resistance to redundancy led to an un- 
official strike in 6% of the workplaces affected, to an official strike in 1%, 
an overtime ban in 20% and working to rule in 10%. 

About half of the officers had at some time had difficulty in securing 
what they regarded as their members’ rights under the Act. Obtaining alter- 
native employment and establishing the correct basis of the redundancy pay- 
ment were the most frequent difficulties. Four in five of the officers who had 
been involved in redundancy tribunals thought they were fair, but opinion 
was equally divided about whether they were ‘too formal’ or ‘just about 
right’. 

Officers had no decided views about whether workers entitled to official 
redundancy payments were more or less likely to receive voluntary payments 
from their employer, but four in five of them thought that workers entitled 
to official payment were more likely to agree to be made redundant than 
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workers not entitled. Two-thirds of officers thought the Act had helped their 
redundant members a lot and very few thought it had not helped at all. 
Financial help and making possible a wider selection of jobs were the main 
ways in which the Act was thought to help. Officers were less sure about the 
effect of the Act in helping management to get workers to accept changes 
affecting manpower needs. A majority thought it had made no difference to 
employers’ taking on new labour or willingness to sign redundancy agree- 
ments with unions. 

About half of the officers thought that the redundancies among their 
members were ‘entirely unavoidable’, both in the short and long term. Officers 
who gave as main causes of redundancy among their members the finish 
of temporary work and take-overs or mergers more often thought redun- 
dancies were avoidable than those giving such causes as reduction in demand 
or the firm moving away. Most officers thought there were some circumstances 
in which workers were justified in opposing redundancy, notably in the case 
of take-overs or mergers. Half of those interviewed thought employers tried 
to avoid their liability to make payments under the Act, chiefly by alleging 
industrial misconduct and offering unsuitable alternative employment. 

Summary of chapter 6 — Limited comparisons 

Provided certain limitations are recognised, it is possible to extend the 
comparisons of answers between groups beyond those in chapters 3 and 4. 
The main subject areas are the redundancy situation, non-statutory redun- 
dancy payments, the effects of the Act, and the operation of the scheme. 

Employers and non-redundant employees agreed in giving economic 
factors as the most frequent causes of redundancy. Redundant employees, 
however, more often said that they were given organisational reasons for 
their redundancy. Trade union officers rated all three factors — economic, 
technological and organisational — about equally. There was close agreement 
between employers and union officers that about half the workplaces affected 
by redundancy were covered by a redundancy agreement or understanding. 
Union officers’ views on the fairness of employers’ actions were consistent 
with the finding that one in six redundant workers thought they were treated 
unfairly. 

Union officers and employers agreed that aboui a quarter of workers 
made redundant before the Act received a redundancy payment from their 
employer. Estimates based on data provided by employers and employees 
suggest that a minimum of 500,000 unpaid redundancies were occurring each 
year. There was also agreement that only 4 or 5% received a payment from 
their employer’s redundancy scheme since the Act. 

More union officers than employers thought the Act was important in 
affecting workers’ attitudes to redundancy. Union officers were also more 
likely than employers to say that the Act had made employers more reluctant 
to take on new labour. 

All types of worker and the union officers agreed that the main reasons 
for making official redundancy payments were ‘to tide people over’ and 
‘compensation’. Some officers but few workers thought the payments were 
made to help people move or change jobs or prevent industrial unrest. Paid 
redundant workers and union officers were keen to see anomalies in the 
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Act put right, but minorities of all groups thought the scheme should be 
more selective. Majorities of all groups thought that the DE literature on the 
Act was very helpful. 

A comparison of employers at establishments which had closed down 
with those still in business showed that the former more often made pro- 
visions which they were not statutorily obliged to make in respect of redun- 
dancies. These included making redundancy payments and helping workers 
find new jobs by giving early notice and attempting placement with other 
employers. On the other hand the closed establishments had less often 
provided or arranged training and less often came under training boards 
than the open establishments. 
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CHAPTER 2— EMPLOYERS 

A random sample of establishments was drawn from registers of employers 
in 101 selected DE local office areas. Contact was made by post in order 
to seek an interview in respect of the sampled establishment. A response 
rate of 89% of eligible establishments was achieved. For reasons explained 
in Appendix I a reweighting system had to be applied to the results so that 
they might be taken as broadly representative of all establishments. All 
percentages quoted in this chapter are in respect of weighted, i.e. proportion- 
ately representative, numbers of establishments, and the percentage bases 
shown are also weighted. On average the weighted bases are about 60% 
greater than the actual numbers of interviews on which they are based. 


2.1 GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ESTABLISHMENTS 

Information was obtained from interviews with men and women con- 
cerned with personnel and policy in their establishments. Fifty-six per cent 
were at director or company secretary level, 17% at personnel manager/ 
officer level and 27% at other levels. They represented establishments dis- 
tributed among industries as follows: 


Table 2.1 Industrial distribution of establishments 

Standard industrial classification 

I Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 


TT f Coal Mining 

u \c 


\ Other Mining 


VI Metal Manufacturing 
VII Mechanical Engineering 
IX Electrical Engineering 
X Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
XI Vehicles 

VIII, XII Other Metal Goods 

XIII, XIV, XV Textiles, Leather, Clothing 
XVI, XVII, XVIII Brick, Timber, Paper 

ITT, TV, V, XIX Other Manufacturing Industries 

XX Construction 

XXI Gas, Electricity, Water 

XXII Transport and Communication 
XXIII Distributive Trades 

XXIV - XXVI Professional and Other Services 

XXVII Public Administration and Defence 

Not answered 


% 

1-3 

0-2 

0-1 

1-6 

3-1 

1-5 

0- 3 

1 - 8 
3-2 

5-5 

5-6 

3-8 


1-8 

6-6 

24-4 

29-3 

2-2 

0-5 


Total 
(% base) 


100-0 

(3183) 


The exact distribution of establishments among all industries and services 
is unknown but a check on the distribution of establishments in the sample 
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among manufacturing industries suggests that the proportions given above 
are approximately right. 

The size distribution of establishments in the sample, measured by the 
total number of employees in a selected month in 1968 and analysed by the 
major industry groups, is shown in table 2.2. 

Eighty-five per cent of establishments employed women, and in 17% 
women numbered more than half the staff. Fifty-nine per cent of establish- 
ments employed part-time workers: in roughly half of these less than 10% 
of their workers were part-time and in the remaining half the percentage rose 
to 80%. Just under half the establishments (48%) were independent businesses; 
51% were part of a larger organisation and two-thirds of these informants 
said that they were not wholly responsible for their own redundancy arrange- 
ments. Fourteen per cent of establishments had experienced a change of 
ownership during the six years preceding the interview. 


Table 2.2 Size of establishment, by industry 


Number of 
employees 

All 

Metal & 
Enginr. 
Trades 
VI-XII 

Other 

Manu- 

factur. 

m-v 

XIII-XIX 

Con- 

struction 

XX 

Transport 
& Com- 
munication 
XXII 

Distribu- 

tive 

Trades 

XXIII 

Prof. &c 
Services 

XXIV- 

XXVI 

Under 10* 

% 

13 

% 

% 

4 

% 

15 

% 

10 

26 

% 

10-24 

42 

39 

33 

38 

38 

42 


25-49 

18 

18 

26 

22 

25 



50-99 

11 

14 

11 

12 

15 



100-499 

13 

21 

19 

12 

11 

1 

7 

1 


500 or over 

3 

8 

7 

1 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



(% base) 
Average 
size of 
establish- 

(3183) 

(366) 

(474) 

(230) 

(210) 

(777) 

(930) 

ment 

120 

250 

220 

80 

80 

60 

80 


*Beca use establishments in this size band were not intentionally sampled, but appeared only 
w f e stated m official records to be in a larger size band, they are not shown 
separately m subsequent analyses. 


In sum, about half the establishments in the sample were in manufacturing 
industry, half were small, with less than 25 employees, and substantial 
numbers employed women and part-time workers. Half the establishments 
were part of a larger organisation and about a third depended on a larger 
organisation for their redundancy policy. 

Labour turnover 1 was 50% or more in about a quarter of all establish- 
ments, but there is no clear association between size of establishment and 
percentage turnover (table 'A2.35 2 ). A measure of the stability of the work 
force ernployed over time can be obtained by comparing the total number 
employed m an establishment at two points in time. The proportion of estab- 


1 Calculated on the basis of the number of employees taken on bv an establishment 

nnrSipr nf ™ el ^ e mo ° ths preceding the interview expressed as a percentage of its total 
number of employees m a selected month in 1967. B 1U> 1 

2 Tables with numbers prefixed by A are given in Appendix II. 
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lishments remaining in 1968 within 10% of their 1963 figure was 30%, and 
this varied little according to size of establishment. The greatest proportion 
of increases (52%) and the smallest proportion of decreases (17%) were 
among the establishments ending up in the 50-99 size band (table A2.37). 

The ability to switch men between jobs without retraining or to train them 
to do more than one type of job could damp down decreases in manpower, 
however, and answers to questions put to employers were combined to 
provide a classification of establishments able or unable to follow these two 
practices (referred to briefly as ‘switch and train’). Nearly a half of all 
establishments could switch and train employees, 17% could switch only 
and 15% could train only. The remaining 20% could neither switch nor train 
(table A2.36). But little association was found between ability to switch and 
train employees, differences in turnover, or the stability of the total work 
force. In other words, the establishments that could switch and train were 
not more likely to have a different degree of turnover or stability than other 
establishments. 


2.2 EXPERIENCE OF REDUNDANCY 

Employers were asked whether any persons in their establishment had 
been made redundant in each of the six years 1963-68. The establishments 
which had experienced redundancy (26% of all establishments) were then 
grouped according to whether the redundancies had taken place before or 
after the Act came into force. Only 1% of all establishments were said to 
have experienced redundancies in the three years before the Act but none 
since; 5% had experienced redundancies both before and after the Act and 
20% since the Act only. 

Combining these results, we see that 25% of the establishments in the 
sample were said to have had redundancies since the Act, but only 6% in 
the comparable period before the Act. However, this should not be taken 
to mean that in the years after the Act redundancies had increased fourfold. 
Several factors indicate that the increase is, in fact, much smaller than these 
figures suggest. At least 3% of the establishments sampled had not been 
in business before the Act and therefore could only have contributed to 
posit- Act redundancies. Some of the pre-Act redundancies no doubt occurred 
in establishments that subsequently went out of business and therefore could 
not have been included in the sample. The chances of our informants not 
knowing about pre-Act redundancies, or having forgotten any that did occur. 


Table 2.3 Redundancy experience, by size of establishment 



All 

10-24 

Number of employees 
25-49 50-99 

100-499 

500+ 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No redundancy 

72 

82 

73 

67 

48 

29 

Before Act only 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Before and after Act 

5 

2 

4 

8 

11 

28 

After Act only 

20 

14 

21 

22 

37 

38 

Not answered 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

( % base) 

(3183) 

(1322) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 
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would be greater than in the case of more recent post-Act redundancies. 
The combined effect of these considerations is to throw doubt upon the con- 
clusion that redundancies increased very sharply in the three years 1966-68 
after the Act came into force. 1 

The figures given in table 2.3 must, then, be treated with some caution. 
Despite their limitations, however, they indicate a close association between 
redundancy and size of establishment, the larger establishments having more 
frequently experienced redundancy both before and after the Act. Establish- 
ments which were part of larger organisations also more frequently ex- 
perienced redundancy than did independent establishments (table A2.30). 

Where redundancy does occur, it appears to affect a larger proportion of 
the workforce in smaller establishments than in larger: 60% of establish- 
ments with 10-24 employees and experience of redundancy had lost at least 
5% of their labour force in this way (i.e. in nearly all cases among the 60% 
more than one person had been made redundant), but only 15% of establish- 
ments with 500 or more employees had had their redundancies reach more 
than 5% (tables A2.34, A2.10). There is, however, doubt about the accuracy 
of the figures supplied by some employers, so these percentages should be 
taken as approximate. Among the establishments with over 60% women 
employees, 18% had experienced redundancy— 8 % less than the figure for 
all establishments (table A2.52). 

2.2.1 Numbers made redundant 

A further analysis shows that, of establishments with post-Act redun- 
dancies, 52% claimed to have experienced unpaid post-Act redundancies and 
80% paid redundancies. In establishments where there were any unpaid 
redundancies, the average number for the three-year period, calculated from 
figures given by employers, was about 40. Where there were paid redundancies 
their average was calculated at about 50. These averages, however, do not 
take into account the 6—12% of employers who could not give even an 
estimate of numbers, often because they were believed to be very large 
(especially unpaid redundancies). The averages quoted above are, therefore, 
probably underestimates. Also, because redundancy figures were not obtained 
in respect of establishments that had closed, it is not possible to use the 
sample figures to arrive at national estimates of unpaid redundancies in any 
of the six years covered by the survey. 

This part of the inquiry cannot, therefore, be used to determine whether 
redundancies have increased or not. What it can do, however, is indicate 
those factors, other than the Act but particular to establishments, which 
appear to have been associated with redundancy. 


2.2.2 Redundancy experience according to industry 

An analysis of redundancy according to the industry in which an estab- 
lishment is engaged is less reliable than it might be because of the small 
number of establishments sampled in some industries. Industries can however 
be ranked in order, according to the percentage of establishments which were 
said to have experienced any redundancies since the Act. 


1 See also Chapter 7, section 1, The extent and causes of redundancy. 
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Table 2.4 Industries ranked according to percentages of establishments with redundancies* 


Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Construction 
Other Metal Goods 
Gas, Electricity, Water 
Transport and Communication 
Public Administration and Defence 
Vehicles 

Mechanical Engineering 
Bricks, Timber, Paper 
Other Manufacturing Industries 
Textiles, Leather and Clothing 
Metal Manufacture 
Distributive Trades 
Professional and Other Services 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 

% (% base) 

58 (11) 

48 (46) 

47 (230) 

41 (100) 

39 (56) 

36 (210) 

35 (71) 

34 (57) 

27 (100) 

27 (177) 

24 (122) 

23 (175) 

23 (51) 

21 (777) 

15 (930) 

4 (42) 

All industries 

26 (3183) 


*excluding Mining and Quarrying, which had too few establishments in the sample. 


It has been shown that the larger establishments were more prone to 
redundancy than the smaller, but variations in the proportion of larger 
establishments in each industry do not appear to be at all closely associated 
with the differences shown in table 2.4. In Electrical Engineering 61% of the 
establishments sampled employed at least 100 persons, but in Construction, 
with a similar proportion of establishments experiencing redundancies, the 
proportion was only 13%. 

Nor are the differences shown above associated with a fluctuating work 
force. Only a small proportion of establishments in Electrical Engineering 
(2%) and in Shipbuilding (6%) had had a decrease of at least 25% in man- 
power during the six years 1963—68 and many had increased their numbers, 
but other industries, notably Transport and Communication (33%), Vehicles 
(37%) and Gas, Electricity and Water (27%) had a high proportion of estab- 
lishments which had declined at least 25% (table A2.21). 

Similar incongruities appear between the ranking in table 2.4 and measures 
of turnover, percentage of redundancies and ability to ‘switch and train’ 
(table A2.14). There are, therefore, no clear associations between the incidence 
of post-Act redundancy in an industry and some of the factors thought to be 
related to it. Underlying this overall lack of association it may, however, be 
that some of these factors are specific to particular groups of establishments 
or exist only in the absence of other, overriding factors. 


2.2.3 Redundancy experience according to stability 

In all industries there is a substantial proportion of establishments which 
have escaped redundancy. An analys:s of redundancy experience by stability 
of manpower between 1963 and 1968 shows that the ‘stable’ estab'ishments 
(whose labour force had changed less than 10% in size) had a redundancy 
pattern very little different from average (table 2.5). 

It would appear that establishments that had expanded by 50% or more 
in five years had experienced redundancy not markedly less often than 
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average. On the other hand, a big decrease in total manpower was closely 
associated with redundancy. 

Table 2.5 Redundancy experience, by stability of manpower 


All 

Stable 
(+ or 

-io% 

Increased 
10-24% 25-49% 

50+% 

Decreased 
10-24% 25-49% 

50+% 

No redundancy 

% 

72 

% 

76 

% 

73 

% 

84 

% 

76 

% 

76 

% 

54 

% 

35 

Before Act only 

1 

1 

— 

. 

— 

3 

3 



Before and after Act 

5 

8 

3 

5 

5 

3 

4 

16 

After Act only 

20 

14 

21 

10 

19 

17 

38 

49 

Not answered 

2 

1 

3 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(3183) 

(958) 

(402) 

(327) 

(394) 

(428) 

(315) 

(106) 


2.2.4 Redundancy experience according to region 

The proportion of establishments experiencing post-Act redundancies 
varied according to region (table 2.6) : 


Table 2.6 Redundancy experience, by region 



% establishments with ( % base) 
post-Act redundancies 

North 

South-West 

Greater London 

Scotland 

North-West 

Wales 

South-East 

Midlands 

Yorks and Humberside 
Eastern and Southern 

32% (102) 

31 % (186) 

25% (898) 

25% (276) 

25% (248) 

23 % (149) 

22% (197) 

21 % (478) 

21 % (250) 

20% (399) 

All regions 

25% (3183) 


This regional distribution of redundancy is to some degree related to the 
regional distribution of unemployment (e.g. the North is top of both lists). 
But Greater London, which had relatively low unemployment, had an average 
proportion of establishments with redundancy experience. 


2.2.5 Causes of redundancy 

The above analysis suggests that there must be wide variations in man- 
power policies within industries and that characteristics of individual estab- 
lishments help to set redundancy patterns. Redundancy could be due, for 
instance, to a fall in product demand, to improved methods of working, to 
organisational change, or all three, and questions were asked to ascertain 
which causes operated in the establishments affected. 
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Table 2.7 Causes of last redundancy, by size of establishment 


Causes of redundancy 


All 


Fall in product demand/shortage of 
work 

Contract finished/temporary work 
Taxation/rising costs/financial diffi- 
culty/Govt. policy 
Total economic causes 
Reorganised work methods 
Introduction of new plant/machinery 
Change in product 
Total technological causes 
Reorganisation by closure of (un- 
economic) parts of firm 
Merger/take-over 

Cutting down staff (cause unspecified) 
Firm/establishment moved 
Total organisational causes 
Other answers 
Not answered 


28 

14 

11 

53 

15 
4 
1 

20 

8 

3 
2 
1 

14 

9 

4 


Total 


100 


(% base, those with post- Act 
redundancies) 


(BID 


Number of employees 

10-24 25-49 50-99 100-499 500 + 


% 

36 

5 

16 

57 

8 

3 

1 

12 

11 

2 

1 

14 

17 


% 

31 

20 

5 
56 

9 

1 

10 

7 

7 

2 

16 

12 

6 


% 

24 

28 

9 

61 

12 

7 

3 

22 

4 
6 
1 
2 

13 

4 


% 

27 

13 

11 

51 

25 

3 

2 

30 

8 

3 
1 
1 

13 

4 
2 


22 

7 

10 

39 

17 

10 

1 

28 

10 

4 

3 

17 

7 

9 


100 100 100 100 100 

(205) (146) (106) (201) (65) 


In table 2.7 the causes of the last redundancy 1 according to sip band of 
establishment are grouped in two ways. Specific causes — of which fall in 
product demand and reorganised methods of working are the most frequent- 
are listed, and these are then grouped under three broader headings: 
economic, technological, and organisational A question was also asked about 
causes of post-Act redundancies generally, and although there were about 
seven answers for every six informants the general pattern of answers was 
the same, which justifies the assumption that the cause of the last redundancy 
is representative of the causes of all post-Act redundancies (table A2.38). 

These headings are based on causes given by employers, which may not 
tell the whole story about what led to a particular redundancy. Thus tech- 
nological and organisational changes could themselves be caused by economic 
pressures. With this qualification in mind, economic causes may be said to 
account for 53% of redundancies, technological causes for 20% and organisa- 
tional change for 14%. Other causes account for 13%. Economic causes were 
equally frequent in all sizes of establishment except the largest where the 
frequency fell to 39%. Technological change was least frequent among estab- 
lishments with less than 50 employees. Organisational change was equally 
infrequent in all size bands. 

A similar analysis made by industry shows that economic change was 
most frequently a cause of redundancy in Construction (81%), Metal and 
Engineering trades (66%) and the Service industries (61%), and least fre- 
quently a cause in Transport (25 %). Technological change was most frequently 
a cause in Transport and Other Manufacturing (32% and 27%), and least 


1 These answers were obtained in reply to the question ‘What was the main cause of 
your most recent redundancy?’, and did not differentiate between numbers of employees 
involved. 
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frequently in the Metal and Engineering trades (12%), and Construction 
(1%). Organisational change was most frequent in Transport (39%), and least 
frequent in Construction (1%). 


Table 2.8 Causes of redundancy (grouped), by industry (grouped) 



All 

Metal & 

Other 

Cons- 

Transport 

Distri- 

Prof. &c 



Enginr. 

Manu- 

truction 

& Com- 

butive 

Services 



Trades 

factur. 


munica- 

Trades 


Causes of 





tion 



redundancy 


VI-X1I 

IE-V 

XX 

XXII 

XXIII 

XXIV- 



XIII-XIX 




XXVI 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Economic 

53 

66 

42 

81 

25 

45 

61 

Technological 

20 

12 

27 

1 

32 

23 

18 

Organisational 

14 

8 

11 

1 

39 

17 

11 

Other 

13 

14 

20 

17 

4 

15 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those with 
post-Act redun- 
dancies) 

(811) 

(130) 

(124) 

(109) 

(77) 

(165) 

(139) 


The extent to which any of these causes are associated not only with 
redundancy but with a decline in total manpower is a matter of some interest 
since, theoretically at least, redundancy should be the outcome of such a 
decline. 


Table 2.9 Causes of redundancy (grouped), by stability of manpower 


Causes of 

Stable 


Increased 





redundancy 


10-24% 

25-49% 

50+% 

10-24% 

25-49% 

50+% 

Economic 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

48 

58 

55 

62 

44 

67 

35 

Technological 

23 

19 

32 

14 

21 

9 

38 

Organisational 

11 

16 

9 

13 

18 

17 

13 

Other 

18 

7 

4 

11 

17 

7 

14 

Total 

(% base, those 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

with post-Act re- 
dundancies) 

(204) 

(95) 

(53) 

(95) 

(86) 

(135) 

(68) 


A broad generalisation on table 2.9 might be that in expanding establish- 
ments redundancy was most often the result of a decline in demand for 
its products (perhaps a temporary one), while in establishments declining in 
manpower it was most often the product of technological and organisational 
change. This is shown most clearly by a comparison of extremes in the table. 

Although generally the ending of a contract or temporary work, as reasons 
for redundancy, were associated with a low proportion of the establishment’s 
labour force made redundant with payment (table A2.ll), in the Construction 
industry (in which ‘contract finished’ was a frequent reason) there was a high 
proportion of the labour force involved in redundancy. This is probably 
because in the Construction industry the ending of a contract affects more 
of an establishment’s labour force than it does in other industries. It is also 
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worth noting that economic causes of redundancy were associated with high 
percentage turnover (relatively large numbers of employees taken on m the 
previous 12 months, table A2.12) and with being able neither to switch nor 
‘train’ employees (table A2.18). 

The answers in table 2.7 were given in response to an open question 
about the causes of redundancy. A check on them is provided by a series of 
prompted questions about five possible specific causes of redundancy. 


Table. 2.10 Causes of post-Act redundancy (prompted) 


Reorganisation of work 

Fall in demand for product/service: temporary 
permanent 

Introduction of new plant or machinery 
Financial difficulty: temporary 
permanent 

Effect of official strikes 
Effect of unofficial strikes 



(% base) 


(811) 


These answers are in line with those given in response to the preceding 
open question. The percentages are generally somewhat higher and this is 
because some informants only agreed with an answer when it was put to 
them. It is clear that hardly any employers thought that strikes were a cause 
of redundancy, even when this was put to them as a possible cause. 


2.2.6 Correlational analysis of redundancy experience 

Correlational analysis was carried out on most of the major variables in- 
cluded in the survey of employers, in order to see more clearly the patterns 
into which certain answers fell. Table 2.11 shows some associations between 
the occurrence of relatively numerous post-Act redundancies in small and 
large establishments and certain major causes of redundancy. 


Table 2.11 Correlation of causes with high numbers of redundancies 


High numbers of post-Act. 
redundancies correlated with: 

Establishments employing 
10-99 500+ 

Reorganisation of work 
Fall in demand 

Introduction of new plant/machinery 
Financial difficulty 

-•06 -03 

-■16 -36 

•04 --03 

•12 -04 

(base) 

(225) (249) 


(Note: correlation coefficients of less than • 12 are not significant.) 


Among the large establishments, having many redundancies was associated 
with fall in demand as a cause of redundancy, but there was no significant 
correlation between size of redundancies and any of the three other prompted 
causes Among the small establishments, having many redundancies was 
negatively correlated with fall in demand, but positively correlated (though 
not strongly) with financial difficulty. 
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Whether or not an establishment had experienced any post-Act redun- 
dancies was found to be correlated with a number of variables concerning the 
activities of the establishment (table 2.12). 


Table 2.12 Correlation of redundancy experience with other variables 


Experience of post-Act 
redundancy correlated with: 

Establishments employing 
10-24 500+ 

Offered alternative work to save redundancy 

•18 

•35 

Had pre-Act redundancies 

•13 

•33 

Offered training to save redundancy 

•07 

•28 

Had skilled workers temporarily short of work 

•14 

•20 

Decreased in manpower 1963-68 

•21 

•19 

Had changes not leading to redundancy 

•08 

•19 

(base, all establishments in stated size bands) 

(349) 

(368) 


Among large establishments two of the top three items correlated with redun- 
dancy experience were unsuccessful attempts to avoid it; the offer of alter- 
native work and of training. Previous experience of redundancy and having 
skilled workers temporarily short of work were predisposing factors to 
redundancy, and a decrease of manpower one of its significant effects. The 
correlation with changes not leading to redundancy suggests that, in general, 
changes which lead and do not lead to redundancy are not alternatives but 
are often found in the same establishment. The comparable correlations for 
small establishments are in the same direction but generally weaker, indicating 
that the pattern of redundancy experience is less settled in these establish- 
ments. 

Table 2.13 shows the degree of correlation between having relatively 
extensive redundancy experience and certain characteristics and activities of 
establishments. 


Table 2.13 Correlation of extensive redundancy experience with other variables 


Relatively high numbers of post-Aid 
paid redundancies correlated with: 

Establishments employing 
10-99 500+ 

Had employment exchange facilities on premises 
Gave advance notice to employment exchange 
Attempted to place redundant workers with other em- 
ployers 

Offered training to save redundancy* 

Had scheme for retraining redundant workers 

Sent employees on training courses 

Offered time off for interviews with other employers 

•09 -46 

•08 -40 

■15 -38 

•07 -30 

-•07 -26 

T4 -22 

•11 -22 

Fall in demand as cause of redundancy 
Had skilled workers temporarily short of work* 

-•16 -36 

-•06 -27 

Had low proportion of part-time workers 
Had low proportion of female workers 
Establishment not independent 
Negotiated with trade unions 

•03 -28 

-•02 -21 

•07 -16 

T7 -15 

(base, establishments with post-Act redundancies) 

(225) (249) 


* (see * tableTliT Wete aIS ° corre,ated with an y experience of post-Act redundancy. 
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The top section of the table consists of various actions that employers 
may take to avoid redundancy, to train employees, or to help them if they 
are made redundant. Among large establishments each of these steps is more 
likely to be taken where there have been many redundancies than where there 
have been few. To a lesser extent, the same applies to the items m the 
middle and at the bottom of the table. Fall in demand as a cause of redun- 
dancy and having skilled workers temporarily short of work are associated 
with extensive redundancies. The remaining variables describe characteristics 
of establishments that are associated with extensive redundancies. An estab- 
lishment that has had many paid redundancies is likely to have a low propor- 
tion of part-time and female workers, to be part of a larger organisation 
and to negotiate with unions. This indicates that a flexible labour force in- 
cluding part-timers and females is a way of minimising paid redundancies 
(part-timers under 21 hours a week are not eligible for redundancy payments 
and many women are part-timers). 

The correlations for the small establishments (employing 10-99 1 ) are 
generally weaker and sometimes even negative. This suggests that the factors 
associated with relatively large redundancies are not so predictable for small 
establishments. 


2.2.7 Factor analysis 

A further stage in the analysis was to subject certain of the variables to 
factor analysis. The object of this was to see whether the answers to a 
number of different questions formed patterns which could be described in a 
more generalised way. We confined this stage of the analysis to those estab- 
lishments which had experienced post-Act redundancies and which were 
either large (500 or more employees) or small (10—99 employees). Twenty-four 
of the variables which were found to be relatively highly intercorrelated 
were put into separate factor analyses for large and small establishments. 

Two- and three-factor solutions were obtained, but the two-factor solutions 
were found to be the most meaningful. 2 The variables which had loadings of 
•30 or above on each factor for either or both of the large and small estab- 
lishments are shown in table 2.14. A high loading means that the particular 
variable contributed relatively greatly to the ‘dimension , or underlying 
situation, measured by the factor. 

When the factor analysis is used in this way to bring together a number 
of variables which do not bear any obvious relationship to each other, it is 
often difficult to formulate a short description of each factor that adequately 
sums up the dimension. Factor analysis shows that the variables loading on 
each factor are intercorrelated and must have some connection with each 
other, either as cause and effect or as joint effect of some other cause. We 
have called the first factor ‘Situation and contingencies causing redundancy’, 
which emphasises causes of redundancy external to the establishment. By 
contrast factor 2, ‘Management action as cause and consequence of redun- 
dancy’, describes both the generation of redundancy within the establishment 
and the steps taken to minimise its effect on redundant workers. 


1 This definition of ‘small’ establishments is wider than that in table 2.12 because 
numbers of establishments employing only 10-24 and with redundancy experience were 
too small for analysis. 

2 The three-factor solutions simply produced a third ‘factor’ that consisted of items 
related in meaning to the other two factors. 
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Table 2.14 Factor analysis of variables related to causes and consequences of redundancy 


Factor 1 Situation and contingencies causing redundancy 


Fall in demand as cause of redundancy 
Had many post-Act redundancies 
Had low proportion of female workers 
In industry with high redundancy experience 
Larger establishment 
Negotiated with trade unions 
Had pre-Act redundancies 
Came under training board 
Sent employees on training courses 
Factor 2 Management action as cause and consequence of redundancy 
Reorganisation of work as cause of redundancy 
Introduction of new plant/machinery as cause of redundancy 
Offered training to save redundancy 
Had own redundancy scheme 
Had changes not leading to redundancy 
Establishment not independent 

Attempted to place redundant workers with other employers 

Offered time off for interviews with other employers 

Had low proportion of part-time workers 

Gave employees longer than statutory notice 

Gave employees advance warning 

Planned ahead for manpower 

Offered alternative work to save redundancy 


Establishments employing 


10-99 

500+ 

Loading 

Loading 

■39 

•49 

•16 

•57 

•54 

•45 

•64 

•44 

•38 

•42 

•46 

•42 

•35 

•29 

•50 

•25 

•47 

•17 

•43 

•50 

•25 

•44 

•41 

•44 

•34 

■41 

•45 

•37 

•43 

•36 

•25 

•35 

•40 

•33 

•04 

•33 

•44 

•27 

•36 

•26 

•30 

•25 

•46 

•21 


In both cases the key or ‘independent’ variable is taken to be the stated 
cause of redundancy in the establishment. External fall in demand relates to 
factor 1 and internal reorganisation of work or the introduction of new plant 
or machinery (these two causes are intercorrelated) relates to factor 2. Looking 
.wn the list of variables loading on factor 1 we see that they are mainly 
situations or contingencies that axe usually outside the control of manage- 
ment. ‘Had many post-Act redundancies’ has one of the highest loadings and 
confirms the correlational analysis finding that fall in demand accounts for 
larger numbers of redundancies per establishment than other causes, at least 
m the larger establishments. Other variables-having a low proportion of 
female workers being m an industry in which many establishments have 
experienced redundancy, being a larger establishment (within the category 
large or small), and negotiating with unions— may all be seen as situational 
influences on having redundancies caused by fall in demand. The connection 
with pre-Act redundancies indicates that fall in demand may recur over 
time as a cause of redundancy in establishments with the characteristics des- 
cribed. Two variables— the establishment coming under an industrial training 
board and sending employees on its own training courses-show up more 
strongly among the small establishments indicating that, even more than in 
the large establishments, having many redundancies caused by fall in demand 
and having framing courses are not alternatives but often go together. 

A Jonger lr St of variables makes up factor 2, but they are of a rather 
different kind from those in factor 1. The internal causes of redundancy set 
the pattern for the internal consequences of redundancy and the way these 
are tackled. OSermg training to save redundancy, having a private redun- 
mnlL SCh ' m a m « fang a “ em P ts t0 P^ce redundant workers with other 
■ t P y ii and a° ff ? m 5 time ° fl for mterviews are all associated with 
internally-caused redundancies. Having changes not leading to redundancy 
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indicates that these establishments are the more dynamic ones generally. 
Establishments not being independent could mean that head office manage- 
men inspired both the internal changes leading to redundancy and the steps 
taken to deal with it. Having a low proportion of part-time workers applies 
only to the large establishments and it probably means that establishments 
without a ‘cushion’ of part-time workers were more likely to have internally- 
caused paid redundancies than those with such a ‘cushion’. Three of the four 
variables which have low loadings for large establishments but higher loadings 
for small ones — giving employees advance warning and longer than statutory 
notice, and offering alternative work to save them from redundancy — are 
further examples of the general point that internally-caused redundancies 
provoked attempts to minimise the effects of such redundancies. Lastly, the 
inclusion of planning ahead for manpower is an indication that this is part 
of an overall policy of planning for change in the establishment, accepting 
redundancy as sometimes a cost of such change, and doing what is possible 
to reduce this cost. 

A further step in the analysis was to allot a ‘factor score’ to each estab- 
lishment on both factors. This enabled groups of establishments to be des- 
cribed as ‘high’, ‘low’ or ‘middling’ on each factor. This was, in practice, done 
only for industry groups. As a check that these somewhat sophisticated 
statistical techniques were not getting too far away from the actual data, 
we took the six or seven high-loading variables on each factor and recorded 
on a three-point scale the average score of establishments in each of four 
main industry groups. The results are set out in table 2.15. 

The four industry groups were chosen on two criteria : they had to have 
large enough numbers of sampled establishments for analysis and they had 
to be shown, by the method of factor scores, not to be close to the average 
on the two factors. The result of this analysis is to show the overall plus or 
minus position of each industry group on each factor and the detailed 
answers on the variables which go to make up the factors. Thus to generalise 
about the four industry groups we may say that: 

Electrical engineering/ vehicles were high on situation and contingencies causing 

redundancies 

and high on management action as cause and consequence of redundancy 

Food, drink, chemicals, etc. were low on situation and contingencies causing 

redundancies 

and high on management action as cause and consequence of redundancy 

Construction /shipbuilding were high on situation and contingencies causing 

redundancies 

and low on management action as cause and consequence of redundancy 

Professional, etc. services were low on situation and contingencies causing 

redundancies 

and low on management aotion as cause and consequence of redundancy 

As table 2.15 shows, there are several exceptions to these general des- 
criptions on particular variables; for example, in electrical engineering and 
vehicles a below average proportion of establishments had many post-Act 
redundancies, when the expectation was the other way. Despite these excep- 
tions, however, the method seems to be a useful way of summing up a large 
mass of data in a convenient way. 
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Table 2.15 Scores of four industry groups on two factors 

Factor 1 Situation and contingencies causing redundancy 



Fall in 
demand 
caused 
redun- 
dancies 

Had many 
post-Act 
redun- 
dancies 

Low Industry 

proportion with high 
of female redun- 
workers dancy 

experience 

Larger 

establish- 

ment 

Negotiated 

with 

unions 

Overall 

score 

Electrical 

engineering/ 








vehicles 
(N = 41) 
Food, drink. 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

chemicals, etc. 

(N = 30) 
Construction/ 




0 

+ 



shipbuilding 
(N = 115) 
Professional 


+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

etc. services 
(N = 139) 

0 








Factor 2 Management action as cause and consequence of redundancy 



Reorgan- 
isation of 
work 
caused 
redun- 
dancies 

New 

plant 

caused 

redun- 

dancies 

Offered 
training 
to save 
redun- 
dancies 

Had own 
redun- 
dancy 
scheme 

Had 

changes 

not 

leading 
to redun- 
dancy 

Establish- Made 
ment not attempts Over- 
indepen- to place all 
dent redun- score 
dant 
workers 

Electrical 
engineering/ 
vehicles 
(N = 41) 
Food, drink, 

0 


* 

0 

0 

+ + 

+ 

chemicals, etc. 

(N = 30) 
Construction/ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0 

-1- 

+ o 

+ 

shipbuilding 
(N = 115) 
Professional 



0 



— + 


etc. services 
(N = 139) 


0 

0 


0 

— 0 



+ = above average proportion of establishments with this feature 
— = below „ „ „ „ „ 

0 = within 5 % of average „ „ „ 


The general conclusions that emerge from all the analysis of causes of 
redundancy are that they are of two broad kinds: those which arose from 
economic pressures external to the establishment and those which were the 
consequences of managerial action. The internal causes were responsible for 
fewer redundancies and in these cases management was more likely to take 
action to minimise their effect on the workers involved. The external causes 
were responsible for more redundancies and these seem to be related to 
certain situations and contingencies largely outside management control; hence 
in these cases the subsequent action taken by management was unpredictable 
and would appear to have depended on the views and understanding of the 
situation by the particular management. 
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2.3 REDUNDANCY ARRANGEMENTS 

The institutionalisation of redundancy through the Act might be expected 
to lead to a better-organised approach to redundancy on the part of employers. 
The inquiry set out to discover what methods to select men for redundancy 
were used by employers both before and after the Act, and what agreements 
if any, they had with trade unions. The ‘selection’ questions were not asked 
in respect of establishments employing less than 10 because preliminary 
inquiries had shown that few of these found selection a problem. 

2.3.1 Method of selection for redundancy 

The criteria used to select workers for redundancy by the 6% of estab- 
lishments which had experienced redundancies before the Act were various. 
According to our informants the principal criteria were length of service 
(62%), efficiency at work (54%), and skill level (43%). The only other indi- 
vidual criteria of significance were age (19%) and sickness record (19%). 
Twenty per cent of the establishments were said to have had no criteria. 
There were significant changes in the frequency of some criteria after the 
Act. An additional 20% of establishments had experienced redundancy and 
although length of service, efficiency at work and skill level remained the 
most frequent criteria adopted, age and sickness record were each mentioned 
by 38% of employers. About the same proportion of establishments still had 
no criteria. There were few differences between firms in different size bands 
and few observable differences between industries, or between establishments 
with different degrees of labour stability or turnover. Two-thirds of all 
employers with post-Act redundancies said they made exceptions to their 
general rules. Of these two-thirds, 58% made exceptions in the case of 
exceptionally efficient workers, 48% key workers and 45% skilled workers. 
(Analysis by size: table A2.47.) 

There are two main ways in which these criteria can be applied : to the 
establishment as a whole, or department by department. Thirty-two per cent 
of all employers with post-Act redundancies applied their general criteria 
over the whole establishment, 42% applied them department by department 
and 2% applied them to individuals only; 17% could not say how they 
applied them. The larger the establishment the more likely it was that the 
criteria would be applied department by department (table A2.48). 

All employers who had experienced redundancies since the Act, but none 
before, were asked if they had had any kind of selection procedure planned 
before the Act to deal with possible redundancies: 11% said that they had. 
A slightly larger proportion of employers in the bigger establishments claimed 
to have had a procedure, 16% compared with 11% of the smaller establish- 
ments. Only one in twenty of the employers who had had post-Act redun- 
dancies and either redundancies or a selection procedure planned before the 
Act said that they had altered their procedure as a result of the Act. None 
of the alterations was due to either union representations or to agreements 
with a union. 

2.3.2 Agreements with trade unions 

Only 31% of all the establishments in the sample were said to negotiate 
with trade unions. Nearly half negotiated for all categories of employee, a 
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quarter negotiated for all except staff and another quarter negotiated for 
certain grades only. In about half these establishments (or 15% of all estab- 
lishments) there was an agreement or understanding with trade unions about 
redundancy. 


Table 2.16 Negotiations with trade unions, by size of establishment 



All 

10-24 

Numbers of employees 
25-49 50-99 

100-499 

500+ 

Negotiated with trade unions 

31% 

21% 

29% 

43% 

61% 

80% 

Agreement about redundancy 
Understanding about redun- 

9% 

6% 

10% 

9% 

18% 

24% 

dancy 

6% 

3% 

4% 

7% 

15% 

25% 

(% base) 

(3183) 

(1322) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 


Negotiation with trade unions was most frequent in establishments which 
had experienced redundancy. Forty-eight per cent of establishments which 
had had redundancies negotiated with trade unions compared with 25% of 
establishments which had not had any redundancies. This is probably related 
to the fact that it is the larger establishments which most frequently negotiate 
with trade unions and the larger establishments which most frequently have 
redundancies. 

Employers with redundancies since the Act and who negotiated with 
unions (11% of all establishments) were asked if they would have dealt with 
their post-Act redundancies differently if they had been free to do so. The 
assumption was that negotiations with unions might impose some restrictions 
on what they did. Sixteen per cent of employers said they would have liked 
to deal differently with redundancy, but their replies suggested some con- 
fusion about the meaning of the question and the figure is probably worth 
little. It could be inferred, nevertheless, from the omission of any reference 
to it that the necessity to negotiate with unions had little bearing on what 
they did. 

2.3.3 Non-statutory redundancy payments 

Payments were made to redundant employees before the Act but in only 
a proportion of cases. Of the 6% of employers who reported pre-Act redun- 
dancies, 27% normally made payments of some kind. The payments were 
based, mainly, on length of service. Age and rate of pay were mentioned 
only infrequently. The larger the establishment the more frequently payments 
had been made. About 14% of all employers reported that they had had 
unpaid non-statutory redundancies since the Act. In 32% of these establish- 
ments all leavers (in 13% some leavers) had some payment, the larger 
establishments tending to have more employees who received no payment 
(table A2.49). The payments were most often holiday pay and in lieu of 
notice (22% and 9%), 12% were ex-gratia, and only 5% arose from a private 
redundancy scheme. Thus only 17% of the establishments concerned made a 
payment m any way comparable (though not necessarily in size) with pay- 
ments made under the Act. 

In answer to a separate question, however, 8% of all employers claimed 
to have a private redundancy scheme of their own and 7% claimed that it 
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had been set up before the Act (table A2.7). The proportion of employers 
with a scheme of their own rose from 6% among establishments with 10-24 
employees to 21% among those with 500 or more employees. Five per cent 
of these larger establishments had set up their own scheme since the Act 
came into force. In all but 12% of these schemes provision was made for 
payment over and above statutory level. 

When employers with or without a scheme were asked about the future 
(specifically, if they had redundancies in the future would it be their policy 
to make payments at the statutory level, above it, or would their practice 
vary), 49% said that they would make payments at the statutory level only. 
Seven per cent said that they would make payments above the statutory 
level and 33% that their practice would vary; 11% did not know what they 
would do. Employers without a redundancy scheme were a little more fre- 
quently ready to express less generous sentiments (the comparable figures 
were 52%, 5%, 31% and 12%) and employers with redundancy experience 
were even more likely to restrict their payments to the statutory level 
(table A2.6). 


2.3.4 Other non-statutory action by employers 

It was known that, apart from making statutory payments to redundant 
employees, some employers took active steps to warn employees of impending 
redundancies and help them to find another job. A number of such practices 
were, accordingly, listed and employers were asked to check off what they did. 


Table 2.17 Extent to which employers have adopted specific practices regarding redundancies, 
by size of establishment 



All 

Percentage saying ‘ yes' to each item 
Number of employees 
10-24 25-49 50-99 100-499 

500 + 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1. Have you ever given employees 
advance warning of redundancy ? 

77 

76 

76 

70 

80 

85 

2. Have you given them notice longer 
than statutory notice? 

61 

55 

65 

50 

69 

66 

3. Have you given advance notice to 
the employment exchange? 

51 

59 

45 

42 

50 

67 

4. Have you provided facilities on 
the premises for staff of the em- 
inent exchange to register em- 
ployees for other jobs? 

10 

9 

5 

9 

16 

26 

5. Did you make attempts to place 
redundant employees with other 
employers ? 

28 

27 

24 

34 

26 

46 

6. Did you give or offer employees 
paid time off to attend interviews 
with other employers? 

60 

56 

73 

50 

60 

67 

7. Have you any scheme for resettle- 
ment or retraining of redundant 
employees ? 

9 

7 

12 

1 

12 

20 

( % base, all having post-Act 
redundancies) 

(811) 

(205) 

(146) 

(106) 

(201) 

(65) 


Although, in general, the larger establishments adopted these practices more 
frequently than others, the proportion was never 100%, and only in items 
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4, 5 and 7 were the differences between large and small establishments very 
great. 

2.3.5 Re-engaging redundant employees 

All employers who had experienced redundancies since 1965 were asked 
whether, over the last six years, an employee who had previously been made 
redundant had later been taken back into his old job or another job in the 
establishment. Twenty-four per cent said that employees had been taken back 
into their old job and 16% that they had been taken back into another job. 
Some employers had taken some men back into their old jobs and some into 
other jobs, so that the total proportion of employers doing either or both 
was 33%. The numbers taken back were distributed as shown in table 2.18. 


Table 2.18 Number of redundant persons subsequently re-employed, by size of establishment 


Number of employees 

All 

10-24 

Number of employees 

25-49 50-99 100-499 

500+ 

One 

% 

26 

% 

45 

% 

41 

% 

16 

% 

16 

15 

2—9 

52 

50 

32 

64 

61 



19 

5 

27 

15 

19 

35 

100 or more 

2 






Don’t know 

1 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

(% base, those having post-Act re- 
dundancies and having taken back 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

previously redundant employees) 

(268) 

(63) 

(49) 

(35) 

(66) 

(30) 


It was, apparently, common practice to take men back. Employers were 
also asked how many of those taken back had received official redundancy 
pay (table 2.19). 


Table 2.19 Proportion of persons re-employed who had received SRP, by size of establishment 



All 

10-24 

Number of employees 
25-49 50-99 100-499 

500+ 

All 

At least half 
Less than half 
None 

Don’t know 

3 

5 

7 

47 

3 

% 

58 

5 

37 

% 

51 

49 

% 

18 

3 

6 

73 

% 

30 

6 

18 

44 

2 

% 

39 

13 

15 

30 

3 

Total 

( % base, those who had taken back 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

any employees made redundant since 
the Act) 

(268) 

(63) 

(49) 

(35) 

(66) 

(30) 


2.4 AVOIDING REDUNDANCY 

It is theoretically possible for an establishment to avoid or reduce redun- 
dancy by switching men from one job to another, retraining them or, when 
work is short, retaining them on short-time. There are also possible specific 
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situations in which one employer will avoid redundancy while another will 
not. 


2.4.1 Mobility within the establishment 

A high degree of mobility within an establishment can be obtained if 
employees can be switched from one job to another without retraining. In 
64% of the establishments in the sample it was said that this could be 
done for all or some categories of worker. Eighteen per cent of these employers 
said they could switch all their employees without retraining, 26% their 
skilled, 38% their semi-skilled and 34% their unskilled manual workers;. 41% 
said that they could switch their clerical workers. Establishments without 
redundancies were said somewhat more often to be able to switch all their 
employees, but somewhat less frequently able to switch unskilled manual and 
clerical workers, than establishments which had had redundancies. (See also 
table A2.13.) 


Table 2.20 Ability to switch different categories of employee, by redundancy experience 


Category of employee 

Redundancy experience 
All Before and After Act No 

after Act only redundancy 

All 

Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 
Clerical 
Others 

n ■ is ° /s t n 

26 21 26 28 

38 31 41 38 

34 48 50 28 

41 49 48 39 

3 3 4 2 

(% base, those who could 
switch without training) 

(2057) (87) (463) (1449) 


Ability is not practice and when employers were subsequently asked if, 
during the past six years, they had, to avoid redundancies, made an offer 
of alternative work to employees without retraining, only 15% said they had 
in fact done so. Among establishments with experience of redundancy since 
the Act 36% had done so. Among establishments without redundancies 7% 
had done so, presumably with success. The larger the establishment the more 
frequently offers had been made. 


Table 2.21 Offers to switch without retraining, by size of establishment 


Number of employees 

% offering switch 

(% base) 


9% 

(1322) 


17% 

(578) 

50-99 

16% 

(335) 

100-499 

32% 

(410) 

500 or more 

46% 

(94) 

All establishments 

15% 

(3183) 


The 15% of employers who offered to switch employees can be divided 
into those who followed the practice before the Act but no longer do so 
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(2%), those who followed the practice before the Act and still do so (6%) 
and those who have commenced the practice since the Act (7%). About half 
the employers ofiering to switch employees had also offered a trial period 
on the new job. About two-thirds said that their offer was accepted by all 
and a seventh that it was accepted by some. Those who refused the offer 
were said by their employers not to have wanted the job offered, to have 
wanted the redundancy payment, or to have refused because of the travelling 
difficulties that would have arisen. 

The desirability of offering employees a trial period on a new job that has 
been offered to save them from redundancy arises because, under the terms 
of the Act, if a man accepts such an offer he loses his entitlement to redun- 
dancy pay, even if the job should then prove to be unsuitable. When 
employers were asked what they thought about the idea of offering a trial 
period on alternative employment 71% thought it a good idea, 5% thought 
it good with qualifications, 8% thought it impractical and 10% did not think 
it necessary. Employers whose labour force had remained stable, or had 
increased, more frequently thought it a good idea than those whose labour 
force had decreased. There were few differences among establishments of 
different sizes and industries (tables A2.40, A2.28). 


2.4.2 Training 

Although men who have been made redundant under the Act were, more 
frequently than might be expected, skilled and semi-skilled, it is nevertheless 
generally thought that training is one of the ways in which redundancy can 
be reduced. Rather more than half the establishments in the sample adopted 
some form of training for employees aged 18 and over. Twenty-nine per cent 
had their own training course. Day release, block release and sandwich 
courses were used by 43%, 15% and 11% of establishments respectively. 
Larger establishments much more often provided training than did smaller 
ones (table A2.45). Establishments with experience of redundancy generally 
provided more training than those without such experience (table A2 8) 
There were also variations by industry (table A2.25). 


Fifty-one per cent of the sampled establishments came under a training 
board and had, therefore, some incentive to train. It is normally possible 
to recover from a training board part of the levy imposed by it. The amount 
recovered is related to the amount of training carried out: 28% of the estab- 
lishments under training boards had recovered nothing for 1967, 10% had 
recovered 1-25% of the levy, 9% had recovered 26-50%, and 25% had 
recovered 51% or more. In the remaining cases either the establishment or 
the relevant board had not been set up by 1967 or the amount recovered 
was not known. (Variations in training board coverage and levy recovered, by 
redundancy experience, industry and size, are shown in tables A2.9, A2.26 
and A2.46.) 


„„ J bese ?g eS ‘ that tbe amoum of trainil >g given in about three- 

quarters of the establishments under a training board was not high. This 
IS tbe bac kg(°nnd to questions put to employers about training men to 
o more than one job. About 62% of all employers said that it was a practical 


se/ up! addMonal 6 % said fx» would come under a training board when one was 
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possibility for them to do this, and 56% said that they did in fact do so. 
A quarter of this 56% said that they trained all their staff to do more than 
one job. 17% trained skilled workers in this way, 19% trained semi-skilled 
and 19% trained unskilled workers. Twenty-seven per cent trained clerical 
and office staff, 4% trained managerial and 2% trained professional and tech- 
nical staff to do more than one job. These percentages can be roughly halved 
to represent the proportion of all establishments in the sample which under- 
took this kind of training. 

Those employers who adopted some form of training for adult employees 
more frequently thought training for more than one job a practical possibility 
than those who did not, but the difference was not a striking one. 


Table 2.22 Practical possibility of training for more than 
one job, by training facilities available 



Training facilities available 

Possibility of training 

All Yes No 


% % % 

61 71 52 

No 

38 28 47 

Don’t know/not answered 

1 1 1 


100 100 100 

( % base) 

(3183) (1755) (1428) 


Similarly, differences related to coming under a training board or to the 
proportion of the training levy recovered by an establishment were present 
but not marked : 


Table 2.23 Practical possibility of training for more than one job, by whether training board 
and levy 


Possibility of training 

Training board 
Yes No 

Proportion of levy recovered 
None 1-25% 26-50% 51% or over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


65 

56 

53 

67 

70 

66 

No 

34 

43 

47 

33 

27 

34 

Don’t know/not answered 

1 

1 

— 





100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

( % base) 

(1618) 

(1382) 

(448) 

(159) 

(138) 

(412) 


Twenty-two per cent of the employers with post-Act redundancies said 
that some of the people made redundant had taken part in a training course 
run by the firm before they were made redundant. Only 5% of the employers 
with post-Act redundancies said that all their redundant employees had taken 
part in such training. The comparable figures for establishments employing 
500 or more are 45% and 7% (table A2.50). 

There were only marginal differences in readiness to train for more than 
one job between establishments with different experiences of redundancy. 
When they were asked directly whether training for more than one job was 
carried out for operational reasons or to avoid redundancy, 93% of employers 
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said that it was for operational reasons only, 5% said that it was for opera- 
tional reasons with redundancy in mind, and 1 % that it was for redundancy 
reasons only. 

A somewhat higher proportion of employers than the 1% above (10%) 
said, later in the interview, that on occasion during the previous six years 
they had in fact offered to train employees for a new job specifically to 
prevent them from becoming redundant. In three-fifths of these establishments 
all the employees involved had accepted the offer, in one-fifth at least half 
had done so, and in another fifth less than half had accepted. An analysis by 
industry shows that this kind of offer had been made more frequently than 
average by the transport and manufacturing groups of industries (15-18%, 
table A2.27) and by the larger establishments. The offer of training to prevent 
redundancy was also more likely to be made by employers who had also 
offered alternative work without training. 


Table 2.24 Offers to train and acceptances, by size of establishment 


Number of employees 

Offer to 
train 

Accepted by: 
All less than all 

( % base) 

10-24 

7% 

5% 

2% 

(1322) 

25-49 

10% 

4% 

6% 

(578) 

50-99 

11% 

7% 

2% 

(335) 

100-499 

23% 

11% 

12% 

(410) 

500 or more 

37% 

11% 

26% 

(94) 

All establishments 

10% 

6% 

4% 

(3183) 


The employers who had not offered to train employees for another job 
to save them from redundancy were asked if this was because the necessity 
had never arisen or for other reasons. Ninety-three per cent said that the 
necessity had never arisen. Even among employers with post-Act redundancies 
the figure was still 80%, so the reply seems questionable. 


2.4.3 Temporary shortage of work 

Another aspect of the retention of labour is that presented by temporary 
shortage of work. It was not uncommon for employers to lay men off or put 
them on short time when the necessity arose. Under the terms of the Act a 
man who has been laid off or put on short time can, in due course, claim 
redundancy pay. It might be expected that employers would have modified 
their practices as a result of the Act. 

Nineteen per cent of employers had experienced a shortage of work for 
skilled, trained or professional workers at some time during the six years 
preceding the interview. Fifteen per cent had kept the employees on full pay, 
3 /a. had put them on short time, 3 % had laid them off, 1 % had offered alter- 
native work and 1 % had offered less money (the percentages add up to more 
than 19% because some employers had adopted more than one practice). 

There were wide variations between industries in the proportion of 
establishments which had experienced a shortage of work, and smaller varia- 
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tions between manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries in the ways 
in which they dealt with the shortage: 


Table 2.25 Shortages of work and ways of dealing with it, by industry 





Put on 

Laid 

Offered 

Made 

Offered 

(% 

Industry 

age of 

on full 

short 

off 

other 

redun- 

less 

base) 

work 

(Estabs) 

pay 

time 


work 

dant 

money 



Construction 

44% 

33% 

2% 

9% 

— 

i% 

4% 

(230) 

Metal and engin- 
eering trades 

43% 

34% 

5% 

4% 

4% 

— 

— 

(366) 

Other manufac- 
turing 

29% 

20% 

10% 

5% 

1% 

— 

1% 

(474) 

Prof. &c. 
services 

13% 

10% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

- 

- 

- 

(930) 

(777) 

trades 

9% 

7% 

— 

— 

— ' 


Transport and 
communication 

V% 

7% 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(210) 

All industries 

19% 

15% 

3% 

3% 

1% 

— 

1% 

(3183) 


(Some percentages across add up to more than industry base because more than one answer 
could be given.) 


The proportion of establishments which had experienced shortages of 
work increased with size of establishment (table A2.41), and shortage of 
work and redundancy experience were also related : 


Table 2.26 Shortage of work and redundancy experience 



% of estabs. with 
shortages of work 

Put on 
short time 

Employees 

Laid 

off 

Made 

redundant 

(% 

base) 

No redundancy 

14% 

2% 

i% 

— 

(2296) 

Before Act only 

13% 

2% 

“ 



Before and after 

43% 

3% 

19% 

2% 

(167) 

After Act only 

32% 

5% 

5% 

1% 

(625) 


In answer lo a specific question, 44% of employers who had kept their 
men on said that they had offered them less skilled work. There were no 
relationships between the frequency with which employers said that they 
had put men on short time or laid them off and their ability to switch men 
from one job to another or to retrain them. All employers who had faced 
the problem said that the Act had made no difference to their readiness to 
put men on short time, and only 4% said that it had made them less ready 
to lay men off. 


2.4.4 Changes which did not lead to redundancy 

It is not only shortage of work which can create manpower problems. 
Changes in the organisation of an establishment can do so also. These do not 
necessarily lead to redundancy and it is conceivable that some employers 
have succeeded in avoiding redundancies by sound planning. All employers 
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were asked if, during the last three years, there had been any changes in any 
part of their organisation which had led to employees changing jobs within 
the establishment but which had not led to redundancy. The concept was 
difficult, apparently, for some informants to grasp, but 18% said that there 
had been such changes. The frequency with which these had taken place 
was related to industry (table A2.29) and to the number of employees in an 
establishment. In successive size bands (10-24, 25-49, 50-99, 100-499 and 
500 and over) the proportion of employers reporting such changes was 12, 
19, 19, 32 and 54%. The changes had some relationship to training. Twenty- 
four per cent of employers able to train men for other jobs, 12% of those 
able to switch only, and 6% of those with neither facility, reported organisa- 
tional changes which had not led to redundancy (table A2.16). There was 
little direct relationship with the stability of the total labour force except at 
extremes. Twenty-three per cent of employers at establishments which had 
expanded by over 49% reported such changed compared with 12% of those 
at establishments which had decreased by over 49% (table A2.32). 

Redundancy experience was also related to experience of changes which 
had not led to redundancies. Among establishments which had either no 
redundancies or none since the Act, 13% had had such changes compared 
with 28% of those experiencing redundancy both before and since the Act 
and 31% of those experiencing redundancy since the Act only (table A2.3). 
The kinds of change that had taken place were both technological and 
organisational. 


Table 2.27 Type of change not leading to redundancy, by size of establishment 


Type of change 

All 

Number of employees 
10-24 25-49 50-99 

100-499 

500+ 


% 

% 

% 

X 

% 

% 

Reorganised work methods 

28 

31 

32 

18 

29 


Transfer of staff within organisation 

21 

31 

22 

15 

12 

6 

Expansion of establishment 

15 

14 

17 

18 

15 


New production machinery 

10 

6 

11 

19 

12 

14 

New office machinery 

10 

3 

5 

20 

10 


Takeovers/constitutional change 

9 

9 

8 

10 

8 

5 

Change of products manufactured 

8 



7 

6 

16 

16 

Change in type of business 
Reorganisation by closure of part of 

6 

2 

13 

16 

5 

3 

establishment 

5 

9 

2 




Other changes 

2 

1 



5 

2 

Total 

114 

106 

117 

124 

114 


(% base, those with changes) 

(575) 

(164) 

(112) 

(64) 

(133) 

(51) 


The specific changes listed above do not differ greatly from those which 
were given earlier as causes of redundancy, except, of course, that economic 
reasons are absent. There is some association between the frequency with 
which individual factors are named and the stability of the total labour 
force. Stable establishments presented the same overall pattern as all estab- 
lishments taken together but those with an increased labour force had, more 
often than those with a decreased labour force, transferred staff, introduced 
new production machinery and new office machinery and changed their 
products and type of business. The establishments with a decreased labour 
force of 25-49% had more frequently expanded into other premises and 
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changed their methods of working — 42% compared with 27% of those ex- 
periencing a comparable expansion (table A2.32). 

It appears from the foregoing figures that, while external, short-term 
economic pressures most often led to redundancy, internal changes did not 
always do so although they arise from the same general causes. 

2.5 MANPOWER PRACTICES 

The manpower problems of an establishment may be associated in part 
with their problems of labour supply, their ability to plan ahead and the 
influence of SET on their readiness to recruit. 

2.5.1 Recruiting labour 

In 66% of establishments it was said that there was difficulty in recruiting 
workpeople. The figure varied little between establishments with different 
experiences of redundancy (table A2.2), but it varied from 88% in Metal 
manufacture to 57% in Transport and Communication (table A2.23) and 
from 72% in Greater London to 48% in the North region (table A2.54). As 
might be expected establishments which had grown in numbers more fre- 
quently found difficulty (73%) than those with decreased manpower (55%). 
Also, the larger an establishment the more frequent was the difficulty (table 
A2.42). Only 3% of employers said that they had difficulty in recruiting all 
types of labour, however. Table 2.28 shows that ‘the highest proportions of 
establishments found difficulty in recruiting skilled and clerical workers : 


Table 2.28 Proportion of establishments with difficulty in 
recruiting particular types of labour 


Type of labour 

% experiencing difficulty 

Managerial 

% 

3 

Professional and technical 

11 

Clerical 

36 

Skilled manual 

40 

Semi-skilled manual 

16 

Unskilled manual 

31 

Others 

1 

Not answered 

1 

(% base) 

(2130) 


When employers were asked if their difficulty arose from inability to 
find anyone for the job or because those who could be found were unsuitable, 
71% gave the first reason and 62% the second. 

2.5.2 Planning manpower requirements 

It was thought that the RPA may have changed the manpower require- 
ments of some establishments, at least to the extent that they may have 
attempted to substitute one kind of labour for another. On the assumption 
that those who planned ahead for their manpower requirements would be 
more likely to answer questions about changes in such requirements accur- 
ately, we asked employers whether they tried to plan ahead. Seventy-two per 
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cent claimed to do so. This seems an improbably high figure, but it must be 
remembered that the question was simply ‘Do you attempt to plan ahead 
for your manpower requirements?’ so that the proportion answering ‘yes’ 
could well include many with the most rudimentary ideas of planning. 


Table. 2.29 Planning manpower requirements, by redundancy experience and size of establish- 
ment 


Redundancy 

Plan ahead 

(% base) 

Number of employees 

Plan ahead 

( % base) 

No redundancy 

68% 

(2296) 

10-24 

68% 

(1322) 

Before Act only 

85% 

(32) 

25-49 

72% 

(578) 

Before and after Act 

90% 

(167) 

50-99 

77% 

(335) 

After Act only 

76% 

(625) 

100-499 

500+ 

85% 

91% 

(410) 

(94) 


Planning was also associated with turnover (the higher the turnover rate 
the higher the proportion of employers claiming to plan ahead), with 
changes in numbers of employees (table A2.33), and with training, plan- 
ning ahead being claimed more frequently by employers who said that they 
were able to train workers for other jobs than by those which did not (table 
A2.17). 

About half the employers in the sample said that their manpower require- 
ments had changed during the previous three years; 29% said that they had 
needed increased manpower, 18% that they had needed less and 2% that their 
requirements had fluctuated. The question had in fact been interpreted as 
referring to numbers rather than types of employee. Practically all these 
employers said that the changes had not been related to the RPA. Never- 
theless the changes were related to redundancy experience ; 


Table 2.30 Proportion of establishments with changed manpower 
requirements, by redundancy experience 


Redundancy experience 

Percentage with 
changed needs 

( % base) 

No redundancy 

45% 

(2296) 

Before Act only 

35% 

(32) 

Before and after Act 

57% 

(167) 

After Act only 

74% 

(625) 


As could be expected, establishments’ requirements for manpower were 
related to turnover rates: 


Table 2.31 Manpower requirements and turnover 


1968 rate of turnover 

Manpower requirements 
Increased Decreased (%base) 

Under 10% 

13% 

29% 

(735) 

10-24% 

27% 

17% 

(772) 

25-49% 

35% 

13% 

(627) 

50 % or more 

42% 

10% 

(686) 
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Employers’ claims to plan ahead had, therefore, some positive association 
with an unstable labour force, and changes in manpower requirements with 
redundancy and labour turnover. These figures tend to support a somewhat 
speculative view put forward earlier that there are from an employment angle 
unstable establishments which generate a high proportion of redundancies. 


2.5.3 The effect of SET 

The Selective Employment Tax was introduced nine months after the 
Redundancy Payments Act had come into force. It was desirable to know 
whioh had had the greater efiect on redundancy, but as there was no way of 
relating specific redundancies to either the Tax or the Act the inquiry has 
had to rely upon employers’ opinions. 

All employers pay SET but manufacturers qualify for a refund. Fifty-six 
per cent of employers in the sample did so (86% among those employing 500 
or more) Among the establishments entitled to a refund it applied to all 
employees in 64% of them, to more than half the employees m 12% and to 
less than half in 22%. About 25% of all employers said that their decisions 
to take on staff were affected by SET, but these included establishments 
entitled to a refund of the tax as well as establishments which were not so 
entitled. The ways in which their decisions on staff were affected were 
analysed according to whether SET was refunded or not . 


Table 2.32 Effects of SET on recruitment or discharge 


Effect 


Take on fewer staff 
Employ part-time staff 
Make more cost-conscious 
Employ full-time staff 
More inclined to dismiss staff 
Employ women where possible 
Employ qualified/efficient staff 
in preference to others 
Other answers 
Don’t know 


(% base, those affected by SET) 


SET 

Refund No refund 


% 

33 

27 

15 

13 

8 


% 

50 

19 

10 

7 


(275) 


(499) 


It would appear from table 2.32 that payment of SET has, of itself, made 
employers more conscious of labour costs, even where the establishment 
receives a refund of the tax. Larger establishments more often tended to find 
that the Act had made it easier to discharge employees (table A2.43). When 
employers were asked to compare SET and the RPA and to say which had 
the greater influence on their decisions about staff and manpower, 37% said 
SET, 3% said the RPA, and 58% could not distinguish between them. These 
attitudes were related to size of establishments : 
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Table 2.33 SET or RPA the greater influence on manpower decisions, 
by size of establishment 


Number of employees 

Greater influence 
SET RPA Neither 

( % base) 

10-24 

38% 

2% 

57% 

(1322) 

25—49 

45% 

3% 

52% 

(578) 

50—99 

29% 

4% 

65% 

(335) 


27% 

4% 

69% 

(410) 

500 or more 

21% 

7% 

72% 

(94) 

All 

37% 

3% 

58% 

(3183) 


These attitudes were not related to whether the establishment received a 
refund of SET or not, but they were related to employers’ judgements that 
SET influenced their decisions on employment; 90% of those who thought this 
said that SET had a greater influence on their actions than the RPA. The 
higher the turnover rate in an establishment, the more frequently SET was 
thought by employers to have the greater influence on staff and manpower. 
The RPA alone was a negligible influence in both cases, and, in general, might 
be said to be of minor importance compared to SET. 

2.6 EFFECTS OF THE REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS ACT 

It had been thought when the Act came into force that one of its advan- 
tages would be that employers would find it easier to make employees redun- 
dant and that a disadvantage might be that it would make them less ready 
to take on labour. Provisions of the Act might also, it was thought, encourage 
sub-contracting work to self-employed persons, employing part-time workers, 
and the development of private pension schemes, and discourage buying 
selling or moving a business. 


2.6.1 Discharging employees 

• P ? r Cent em P lo y ers who had experienced redundancies 

since 1965 thought that the Act made it easier to discharge employees, 11% 
thought it made it more difficult, and 52% thought it made no difference. 
Larger establishments more often tended to find that the Act made it easier 
to discharge employees (table A2.43). The responses of employers whose 
manpower had increased since 1963 were similar to those given above, but 
& large decrease in manpower was associated with thinking that the Act made 
discharge more difficult: 


Table 2.34 The RPA and ease of discharging employees, by decrease 
m manpower 


The Act made discharge 

Decrease in manpower (1963-68) 
10-24% 25-49% 50 %+ 

Easier 

More difficult 
No difference 
Don’t know/not answered 

% % % 

48 28 8 

6 15 29 

44 52 62 

2 5 1 

% base, those with post- Act 
redundancies 

too loo loo 

(86) (135) (68) 


62 


Apparently, the more frequently employees had been discharged the more 
frequently employers found that the Act made the action more difficult or 
made no difference to them. The reasons employers gave for their views 
varied from conscience to cost. Those who thought the Act made discharge 
easier said it was because it gave them an easier conscience (63%), that 
men were more willing to go (24%), that financial assistance from the 
Government was a help (10%), and that there was no argument on terms 
(9%). The minority of employers who thought the Act made discharge more 
difficult referred, principally, to expense and small numbers said that 
employees would not go of their own accord, that there was more paper 
work and that employees were unwilling to accept alternative work. 

2.6.2 Employees volunteering for redundancy 

An aspect of ease of discharge is the readiness of employees to volunteer 
for redundancy. It was known that this happened but not known how fre- 
quently. Seventeen per cent of employers who had experienced redundancies 
since 1965 said that since the Act came into force they had received requests 
to be made redundant from one or more of their employees. These requests 
arose mainly in the larger establishments (table A2.44). The volunteers 
came from all categories of employee (in order of frequency: skilled, semi- 
skilled, unskilled and clerical) and from all ages. 

2.6.3 Readiness to engage additional labour 

The Act appears to have made about 6% of employers less ready to 
engage additional employees and this lack of readiness was associated with 
percentage of employees made redundant: 


Table 2.35 Readiness to engage additional em- 
ployees, according to percentage of em- 
ployees made redundant since the RPA 


Percentage redundancy 

Less ready 

( % base) 

Less than 2 % 

6% 

(281) 

2-4% 

6% 

(115) 

Over 4% 

17% 

(284) 


Low turnover establishments were less ready to engage labour than high 
turnover estab'ishments. As low turnover was associated with higher per- 
centage redundancies, it is possible that the figures given above reflect other 
factors than redundancy, particularly as a decreased labour force is associated 
with both low turnover and more frequent redundancy. Of employers who 
had said that SET affected their decisions on the discharge and recruitment 
of labour, about a sixth thought that their liabilities under the RPA made 
them less ready to engage additional labour. Employers at establishments 
which received a refund from SET were, because of the RPA, less ready to 
recruit labour than those at establishments which did not. The comparable 
figures were 19% and 13%. 

2.6.4 Sub-contracting to self-employed persons 

One way of escaping from the provisions of the Act is to sub-contract 
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work to self-employed persons. Twenty-four per cent of all employers said 
they did this, although it is possible that this figure is inflated by some infor- 
mants who thought the question referred to sub-contracting generally. There 
were no great differences between establishments with different experiences 
of redundancy : 


Table 2.36 Sub-contracting and redundancy experience 



% establishments sub-contracting 
to self-employed persons 

( % base) 

No redundancy 

23% 

(2296) 

Before Act only 

15% 

(32) 

Before and after Act 

24% 

(167) 

After Act only 

27% 

(625) 


There were negligible differences between establishments of different sizes. 
SET did not affect the frequency of sub-contracting one way or another. 
Three-quarters of sub-contracting establishments sub-contracted to between 
one and nine persons. The 24% of establishments which sub-contracted to 
self-employed persons were divided into 20% which were said to have done 
so before the Act and 4% only since the Act. The latter figure is not signifi- 
cantly associated with redundancy experience since the Act or with size of 
establishment. 

2.6.5 Employing part-time workers 

Part-time workers (those employed for less than 21 hours weekly) are 
excluded from the provisions of the Act. Establishments seriously concerned 
about the consequences of the Act could escape them, to some extent, by 
increasing their use of part-time workers. Fifty-five per cent of establishments 
in the sample employed part-time workers; 44% had employed them before 
the Act and the remaining 11% had recruited them only since. All the 
employers who had recruited part-time workers since the Act said it was not 
a consequence of the Act. 

The use of part-time workers was related to size of establishment : 


Table 2.37 Part-time workers, by size of establishment 


Number of employees 

% establishments using 
part-time workers (% base) 

10-24 
25-49 
50-99 
100-499 
500 or more 

50% (1322) 

57% (578) 

68% (335) 

66% (410) 

77% (94) 


There is an association between the use of part-time workers and ex- 
perience of redundancy since the Act (table A2.1) but as both the use of 
part-time workers and redundancies are associated with the size of an estab- 
lishment this association may be more apparent than real. 
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2.6.6 Pension schemes 

Provision was made in the Act for pensions or lump sums paid to redun- 
dant employees from employers’ superannuation schemes to be offset against, 
or to replace, redundancy payments. Sixty-six per cent of employers claimed 
to have some sort of pension scheme available for some of their employees, 
and 61% said that their scheme had been set up before the Act came into 
force. All the 5% who had set up a scheme since the Act said that their 
scheme was not a consequence of the Act. The proportion of establishments 
with a pension scheme varied from 100% in Gas, Electricity and Water and 
Public Administration and Defence to only 27% in Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fishing (table A2.24). Establishments with post-Act redundancy experience 
more often had a pension scheme than others (table A2.5). 


Table 2.38 Pension schemes, by size of establishment 





Number of employees 




All 

10-24 

25-49 

50-99 

100-499 

500+ 

Pension scheme 

% 

66 

% 

59 

% 

69 

% 

81 

% 

92 

% 

99 

No pension scheme 

34 

40 

31 




(% base) 

(3183) 

(1322) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 


2.6.7 Change in ownership or location of establishment 

Since the Act imposes upon employers a responsibility for payment in 
case of redundancy this responsibility has to be discharged by the outgoing 
employer when a business is sold or taken over. Similarly, when an establish- 
ment moves to new premises the employer has an obligation to employees 
left behind by the move. It was thought that these responsibilities might deter 
the rate of business transfer or reduce the frequency of movement. 

In the six years preceding the interview 14% of establishments had 
changed hands. The frequency of sales was related to the frequency of redun- 
dancy experience: 12% of establishments without redundancies, 7% of estab- 
lishments with redundancies both before and since the Act and 33% of 
establishments with redundancies since the Act only had changed hands. It 
would appear that changes of ownership had created redundancy, rather 
than the reverse. There is direct evidence on this from the answers to further 
questions put to employers. Seventeen per cent of employers said their firm 
had either bought a business or sold part of a business since the Redundancy 
Act came into force. Four per cent of these employers said that the provisions 
of the Act had caused difficulty because of contingent liabilities to the 
purchaser. Only 1-5% said that difficulties had been caused by the cost of 
redundancy payments to the vendor. 

A move to new premises can create similar liabilities to those of a vendor. 
Nine per cent of all establishments had made a move to new premises in the 
three years preceding the interview, largely to expand (4% of all establish- 
ments) or because they had to vacate their old premises (3%), but also 
because of reorganisation (1%), and for a better location (1%). These changes 
were not related to redundancy experience, perhaps because most moves had 
been made over a relatively short distance. Moves of less than ten miles 
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accounted for 78% of all moves. In addition 85% of the employers concerned 
had brought all or most of their labour force with them in the move. The 
foregoing figures may explain why, in response to a direct question, nine out 
of ten of the employers involved in a move said that the Act was neither a 
help nor a hindrance. A further 8% said the Act had been a help and only 
1% that it had been a hindrance. 

2.7 ATTITUDES TO REDUNDANCY AND THE ACT 

Employers’ attitudes towards redundancy in general and towards some of 
the provisions of the Act in particular could reflect their readiness or other- 
wise to use redundancy as one possible way of dealing with economic, tech- 
nological or organisational problems. 

2.7.1 Attitudes to redundancy 

All employers were asked what they thought about the likelihood of 
redundancy in their establishments in the future. Seventy-nine per cent said 
that it was unlikely, 9% fairly likely and 9% very likely; 3% would not 
guess. In establishments employing 500 or more 19% of employers thought 
redundancy very likely in the future (table A2.39). These forecasts may have 
been a product of previous experience of redundancy, however : 

Table 2.39 Belief that future redundancy is likely, by redundancy 
experience 



% believing that redundancy is: 
Very likely Fairly likely 

( % base) 

No redundancy 

5% 

5% 

(2296) 

Before Act only 

is% g| 

8% . 

(32) 

Before Act and after 

30% 

30% 

(167) 

After Act only 

17% 

18% 

(625) 


A belief that redundancy is very likely is also associated with decreases 
in total manpower. Between 4% and 8% of establishments with increases of 
manpower thought redundancy very likely but 5% of establishments with a 
10-24% decrease, 12% with a 25-49% decrease and 20% with a 50% or 
more decrease thought future redundancies very likely. 

The only industries with a higher than average expectation that future 
redundancies were very likely were Metal Manufacture (24%), Construction 
(18%), Public Administration and Defence (18%) and Textiles, Leather and 
Clothing (11%). There was some regional variation: 

Table 2.40 Belief that future redundancy is likely, by region 



% believing that redundancy is: 
Very likely Fairly likely 

( % base) 

Scotland 

15% 

H% 

(276) 

South-West 

12% 

18% 

(186) 

Midlands 

n% 

10% 

(478) 

Wales 

ii% - 

7% 

(149) 

Yorks and Humberside 

8% 

10% 

(250) 

Eastern and Southern 

8% 

3% 

(399) 

Greater London 

7% 

8% 

(898) 

North 

5% 

30% 

(102) 

North-West 

5% 

4% 

(248) 

South-East 

2% 

4% 

(197) 

All regions 

9% 

9% 

(3183) 
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Employers were also asked to define tfieir attitudes towards redundancy 
and ofiered a series of alternative possibilities. Twenty-one per cent, accepted 
redundancy as a part of business life; 45% said that redundancy was not 
liked but accepted as a necessity and 26% thought of redundancy as some- 
thing to be avoided at all costs. 

Redundancy experience was not associated with these views. Roughly the 
same proportion of employers thought that redundancy should be avoided 
at all costs whether they had experienced redundancy or not. An analysis of 
replies by industry (table A2.22) showed that in Shipbuilding and Marine 
Engineering only 5 % thought of it as something to be avoided at all costs, 
but in other industries the figure varied around the average, except in the 
case of Public Administration and Defence, in which 48% of informants 
thought this. The proportion of establishments in which redundancy was 
accepted as part of business life varied from 35% in the North to 13% in 
Wales (table A2.53). Neither the stability of the total labour force in an estab- 
lishment nor its size were strongly associated with any differences of view. 


2.7.2 Employers 5 views on employees’ attitudes 

A large minority of employers with post-Act redundancy experience 
thought the Act was very (25%) or fairly (21%) important in affecting the 
attitudes of employees towards! redundancy. Forty-two per cent thought it 
made no difference at all to employees’ attitudes. The redundancy experience 
of establishments, their size, the percentage of the post-Act redundancies, and 
the ability to switch or train employees made little difference to these figures. 
Employers with a low rate of turnover (under 10%) more frequently thought 
the Act very important (42%) than employers with a high rate of turnover 
(over 49%) for whom the comparative figure was 16%. There were also 
industry groups in which the number of establishments thinking the Act very 
important was higher than average. In Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering 
the figure was 75% and in Gas, Water and Electricity 47%. These figures 
may not have very great significance except as an expression of employers’ 
attitudes toward the Act. 

A similar question was asked about the importance of the eamings-related 
supplement to unemployment benefit in affecting employers’ attitudes towards 
redundancy. Similar proportions of employers thought it very important 
(21%) or fairly important (21%) or that it made no difference (45%). 

2.7.3 How well die Act fits different business conditions 

Of employers with post-Act redundancy experience, 31% thought that 
the Act fitted the conditions of their business well; 35% thought it fitted 
them fairly well and 14% thought it fitted them badly; 19% could not answer 
the question. There were only marginal differences between different groups 
of establishments, although establishments in the Construction industry 
(55%) more frequently thought the RPA fitted their industry badly, largely 
because much of their work was short-term. Other reasons employers gave 
for the Act fitting badly were that it was easy to get other work (4%), and 
that it was expensive to employers (6%). These replies suggest that some 
employers, at least, were not considering the actual provisions of the Act 
but only its immediate impact upon them. 
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2.7.4 The qualifying period 

The Act lays down that an employee must have worked for the same 
employer for two years before he is entitled to statutory redundancy pay. 
Employers who had experienced redundancies since the Act were asked 
whether they thought this period about right or whether it should be length- 
ened or shortened: 61% thought it about right, 23% thought it should be 
lengthened and 7% shortened. These views were largely independent of size 
of establishment or stability of labour force, but among industries Mechanical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Other Manufacturing had above 
average proportions of employers (27%, 19% and 20% respectively) who 
thought that the period should be shortened. Employers in Vehicles (72%), 
Textiles (49%), and Construction (31%) thought the period should be ex- 
tended. The higher the rate of turnover in an establishment the less frequently 
it was thought that the qualifying period should be extended : 


Table 2.41 Qualifying period for redundancy payments, by turnover 


1968 rate of turnover: 

% thinking qualifying period 
should be lengthened 

( % base) 

Under 10% 

30% 

(197) 

10-24% 

29% 

(189) 

25-49% 

22% 

(156) 

Over 49% 

17% 

(200) 


Those who wanted the period shortened suggested under one year (4%) 
and one but under two years (4%). Those who wanted it extended suggested 
up to four years (6%), five to nine years (16%) and ten years or more (1%). 

2.7.5 Alternative employment 

Any offer of alternative work to an employee about to be made redundant 
has to be made in writing. There was a suspicion that employers objected to 
this provision of the Act, but when employers who had experienced redun- 
dancies since the Act were asked what they thought about its fairness 86% 
said it was fair, 5% thought it unfair, and 5% thought it made no difference. 

2.7.6 Continuity of service 

The Act provides that if work is temporarily not available an employee’s 
service is, nevertheless, continuous. Industrial tribunals have given widely 
different decisions on what service is or is not continuous, and employers with 
redundancy experience were asked whether they thought there should or 
should not be a time limit on such a break. Seventy-three per cent thought 
there should be, 12% thought there should not be and 15% did not know. 
There were no wide variations between employers at establishments with 
different characteristics but in certain industries a high proportion of 
employers thought there should be a time limit. In Shipbuilding and Vehicles 
the proportion was 97% and in Construction 84%. Employers varied in the 
length of time limit they suggested, but few thought it should be six months 
or more : 
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Table 2.42 Time limit suggested for break in defining continuous 


Under 2 months 

2 but less than 3 months 

3 but less than 6 months 
6 months or more 

Not stated 
No time limit 
Don’t know 


Total 


(% base, those with post-Act redundancies) 


% 

18 

22 

15 

11 

7 

12 

15 


100 

(811) 


2.7.7 Alleged over-protection of employees 

The Act brought forth suggestions that it over-protected workers. The 
objective facts about the protection the Act affords to employees are to be 
found elsewhere in this report, but it was thought worthwhile to see to what 
extent employers would agree that employees were over-protected. It was 
found that 36% of employers held this view. A further 10% expressed 
qualified agreement, but 49% did not agree that employees were over- 
protected. 

Disagreement was associated with large size establishment and with an 
increase in total labour force. Disagreement was also relatively high in 
Electrical Engineering (79%), Vehicles (79%), Public Administration and 
Defence (65%). Agreement was high in Construction (55%). 


2.7.8 Changes in the official scheme 

Nearly half of all employers interviewed said that they would like to see 
changes in the official scheme. A third were satisfied with it as it was and 
the remainder had no opinion. These views were independent of the various 
factors discussed in this report, including redundancy experience and size 
(table A2.51). 

The wish most frequently expressed was that the scheme should be made 
more selective, that it should only apply to certain categories of workpeople 
or in certain circumstances. Instances are ‘abolish it except for over 60 s , 
‘only if can’t get another job’, and ‘not if offered alternative work’. Graded 
payments were another suggestion. It was thought they should be graded 
according to age, or family responsibilities, or in relation to the ease with 
which the redundant employee could get another job. The third major group 
of suggestions, apart from the suggestion that the scheme should be scrapped, 
was that the employers’ liability should be reduced (this was somewhat more 
frequently voiced by those at smaller establishments), by a larger rebate or 
by the Government meeting the whole cost : 
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Table 2.43 Suggested changes in the redundancy payments 
scheme 


Make scheme more selective 

% 

43 

Scrap the scheme 

18 

Reduce liability/cost to employer 

16 

Grade payments according to need 

14 

Reduce possibility of abuse by employers 

8 

Make payments weekly /spread over time 
More publicity about the Act/definitions and 

6 

instructions to be clearer 

5 

Simplify/change method of calculation of payment 

5 

Change qualifying period 

5 

Extend entitlement to payments 

4 

More emphasis on redeployment/retraining 

3 

Abolish 20-year maximum 

2 

Abolish/amend tribunal procedure 

2 

Employees should contribute to fund 

2 

Other suggestions 

14 

Total 

147 

(% base, those wishing to see change) 

(1360) 


2.8 INFORMATION ABOUT THE RPA AND EMPLOYMENT 
EXCHANGE SERVICES 

The DE had made a considerable effort to publicise the provisions of the 
Act and to provide an advisory service at employment exchanges. However, 
it had been subject to criticism on this score and it was anxious to discover 
how widespread these criticisms were, as well as to find out in what ways 
it could be more helpful to employers. 


2.8.1 Difficulty in getting information 

Less than 1% of employers in the sample said they had any difficulty 
in getting information about the Act. 


2.8.2 Opinion of DE literature 

Seventy -nine per cent of employers who had experienced redundancies 
since the Act remembered that they had consulted leaflets issued by the DE. 
Sixty-three per cent of these employers found them very helpful, 33% fairly 
helpful and 1% not helpful; 3% were unable to express an opinion. Those 
who found them unhelpful or only fairly helpful were asked which points 
had caused them particular difficulty. Fifty-seven per cent said ‘nothing in 
particular’, 8% had general difficulty, 15% referred to calculations of pay, 
7% to definition of continuous service, 4% to definition of redundancy and 
2% to definition of alternative employment. 

The form completed by employers who wished to claim the rebate on 
redundancy payments had been criticised since the Act came into force, but 
of the employers who had had experience of completing a claim form only 
4% said that they had had difficulty in doing so. The principal difficulty 
was working out the claim and knowing what to include in ‘earnings’. 
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2.8.3 Use of the employment exchange service 

Of those employers who had experienced redundancies since the Act 
57% had, at one time or another, been in touch with an employment exchange 
in connection with the Act. The subjects of the enquiries were: 


Table 2.44 Aspects of the RPA about which employers consulted employ- 
ment exchanges 


% 


General help on interpretation and implementation of the Act 

Advice on eligibility for payment 

Amount/calculation of payment 

Notifying the exchange of redundancies 

Advice on the forms 

Claiming rebate 

Finding new jobs for redundant employees 
Advice on continuity of service 
Advice on tribunal cases 
Other aspects 


32 

19 

18 

17 

14 

7 

3 
2 
1 

4 


Total 

(% base, those 


in touch with employment exchanges) 


117 

(4654) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants were in touch about 
more than one aspect.) 


Eighty-one per cent of employers who had approached an employment 
exchange said the stag had been very helpful and 16% said they had been 
fairly helpful. Only 2% thought they were not helpful. However, 14% said 
there could be some improvements in the service, and 4% said employment 
exchanges could be more knowledgeable about the Act. Other comments 
covered a wide range of subjects, but the main themes were that employment 
exchanges should have discretion on deciding eligibility for redundancy pay, 
that the refund should be paid more quickly and that the forms could be 
simplified. 
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CHAPTER 3— EMPLOYEES 

Three samples of employees provided the data reported in this chapter, 
and they came from two sources : (1) a random sample of some 3,000 names 
drawn from lists of those who had received a statutory redundancy payment 
during 1968, (2) a random sample of 20 addresses in each of 101 DE local 
office areas. The second sample yielded both unpaid redundant and non- 
redundant workers. Full details of the samples and response rates are given 
in Appendix I. 

The chapter is divided into three parts. Firstly, the samples of paid and 
unpaid redundant employees are compared in respect of pre-redundancy job 
history, factors in the redundancy situation, payment for redundancy, and 
post-redundancy problems and job experience. Secondly, the comparison is 
extended to include non-redundant employees and covers personal charac- 
teristics, job change due to redundancy and other reasons, unemployment and 
security, and geographical mobility. Thirdly, the answers to questions put 
only to the sample of non-redundant employees are given. 

PART I— PAID AND UNPAID REDUNDANT EMPLOYEES 

3.1 PRE-REDUNDANCY JOB HISTORY 

It was thought useful to get some background information about the job 
history prior to redundancy of the people interviewed. Questions were asked 
about previous redundancies, previous employment with the redundancy firm 
and with other firms, length of service and mobility within the firm. 

3.1.1 Previous redundancies 

People who were interviewed in respect of their (most recent) unpaid 
redundancy were much more likely also to have been made redundant during 
the previous six years than those who were interviewed in respect of their 
1968 paid redundancy. The figures were 25% and 9% respectively. Some of 
this difference is accounted for by the relatively high proportion (38%) of 
Construction workers with previous unpaid redundancies, but the unpaid 
group as a whole seemed to be more redundancy prone than those who 
received statutory payments. Seven of the 181 unpaid redundant informants, 
including four in the Construction industry, had been redundant five or more 
times in the six years. 

3.1.2 Previous employment with other firms 

A quarter of paid and 58% of unpaid redundant informants had worked 
full-time for someone else since 1 January 1963 and before they were made 
redundant. Among Construction workers the figures were 44% and 87% 
respectively. Previous employers between 1963 and redundancy were more 
numerous among unpaid than paid redundant people (57% compared with 
34% had two or more employers in the period) despite the fact that some 
of the unpaid redundancies took place during or just after 1963 (see 3.2.1). It 
is difficult to compare the job mobility of paid redundant employees with 
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that of employees in general because the former had, by definition, at least 
to years^ service with their redundancy firm. However, when « is remem- 
bered that almost two-thirds of all jobs last less than three years, it is clear 
that prior to redundancy the paid redundant workers changed jobs sign, 
cantly less often than workers generally. 

There was some evidence of redundancy proneness among both samples, 
though as noted above it affected the unpaid group more often to the 
We asked informants why they left their most recent employer before the 
redundancy one, if they had done so within the previous six years 
25°/ of paid and 28% of unpaid redundant informants said they had left 
because 3iedLla4. This compares with the Labour Mobihty survey 
finding that redundancy accounted for only 15% of all reasons for leaving 
jobs other than retirement. 1 2 * 

3.1.3 Previous employment with the redundancy firm 

Fifteen per cent of paid and 19% of unpaid redundant informants had 
previously worked for the redundancy employer, i.e. had left that employer 
and then went back again for the period of employment that ended - 
redundancy. Among Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering workers 48 /„ had 
done this (table A3.32 s ). Among paid redundant .informants who had done 
this the most frequent reasons for leaving the first ^ ™re r^ndany 
(30%), financial reasons (21%), and personal reasons (18%), but among he 
unpaid group redundancy (63%) was predominantly the reason for leaving 
the first time. 

3.1.4 Length of service with the redundancy firm 

Most of the unpaid redundant informants did not qualify for a statutory 
payment because they had been less than two years with the firm (see 3.3.1). 
The length of continuous employment with the firm for all paid redunda 
informants, and for those in industries which represented extremes, was . 

Table 3.1 Length of service with the redundancy firm, by industry 
(extremes) 



Total Coal mining Construction 

2 - under 3 years 

3 - under 5 years 
5 - under 10 years 
10 years or more 

a a 1 

17 3 23 

23 6 32 

48 89 22 

Total 

(%base) 

100 100 100 

(1860 (141) P 7 ') 


The average* number of years’ service was 11. Because of multiple jobs with 
the same firm the average length of time doing the particular type of work 

in which they were made redundant was slightly l ess, i.e. 9 years. 

1 Labour Mobility in Great Britain, Amelia I. Harris, HMSO, 1966, p. 59. 

median figure with half the sample above it and half below it. 
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3.1.5 Mobility and training wi thin the firm 

Fourteen per cent of paid and 4% of unpaid redundant informants had 
had one or more different types of work in their redundancy firm, and most 
of these had had only the one different type of work. Among the paid 
redundant manual workers 1 for whom the change of particular type of work 
also involved a change of skill level (skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled), 
59% gained in skill level compared with 41% who lost. These last figures 
may be compared with the subsequent finding (3.6.1) that more redundant 
workers lost than gained in occupational level after redundancy. 

Thirty per cent of paid and 14% of unpaid redundant informants had had 
some kind of training during the time they were employed by the redundancy 
firm (tables A3.2 and A3.23). Nearly all were trained for the type of work in 
which they were made redundant. 


3.2 THE REDUNDANCY SITUATION 

This section brings together findings on various aspects of redundancy 
provisions and arrangements in so far as they affect employees. When the 
sampled redundancy occurred and the age at which it occurred are matters 
of background interest. It had been supposed that some employees stayed on 
when they knew, redundancy, was in the offing in order to get a redundancy 
payment and this was examined. The reasons given to employees for their 
redundancy, and the extent to which they were thought to be the real 
reasons, were . investigated. Other matters dealt with include the length of 
advance warning and notice of redundancy, opportunities to volunteer for 
redundancy, offers of alternative employment, and the role of the unions. 
Bearing in mind the wide scope employers have in handling redundancies 
questions were asked on workers’ attitudes to the action of their employers.’ 

3.2.1 When the redundancy occurred 

The paid redundant sample was drawn from lists of those who were 
shown in official records as having received their statutory payment some 
time in 1968. Mostly because of delay in receiving the payment, a small 
° f those, interviewed proved to have been made redundant in 
late 1967. The unpaid redundant sample was obtained during the course of 
interviewing the general sample of employed persons and their redundancies 
occurred at any time between 1963 and early 1969. 
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Table 3.2 When the redundancy occurred 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

1967 

9 



1968 - January 

6 



- February 

11 

1963 


- March 

10 

1964 

7 

- April 

8 

1965 

12 

- May 

10 

1966 

17 


8 

1967 

18 

- July 

7 

1968 

24 

- August 

7 

1969 

5 

- September 

7 

Don’t know 

9 

- October 

7 



- November 

6 



- December 

3 



Don’t know 

1 




100 

Total 

100 

(% base) 

(1860) 

(%base) 

(181) 


3.2.2 Age at time of redundancy 

The paid redundant workers tended to be rather older than the unpaid : 


Table 3.3 Age at time of redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

18-19 


7 

20-29 

16 

28 

30-39 

16 

21 

40-49 

26 

16 

50-59 

26 

15 

60-64 

16 

5 

Not answered 

— 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base) 

(1860) 

(181) 

Average age 

45 years 

37 years 


3.2.3 Thinking about leaving prior to knowledge of redundancy 

Twelve per cent of paid and 19% of unpaid redundant informants said 
they had thought about leaving the firm before they got to know they might 
be made redundant there. However, few of these people had actually done 
anything at that time about getting a new job. A quarter of those who said 
they were thinking of leaving also said they had stayed on in order to get 
an official redundancy payment. 


3.2.4 Reasons for redundancy 

Ninety-five per cent of paid and 92% of unpaid redundant informants 
said they were given some reason why they were being made redundant. The 
reasons given were : 
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Table 3.4 Reasons given for redundancy 



Paid 

Unpaid 


redundant 

redundant 

Firm/establishment closed down 

34 

23 

Shortage of work 



Close down of uneconomic parts of firm 



Amalgamation/take-over 



Work methods changed 



Contract finished 



Firm/establishment moved 



Financial problems 



Cutting down staff (no further reason given) 



Automation 



Other reasons 

1 


Don’t know/not answered 




101 

103 

(% base, those who were given a reason for redundancy) 

(1752) 

(167) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one reason.) 


Those who were given a reason for their redundancy other than closure 
of the firm or establishment or take-over or finish of contract were asked 
whether they thought the reason they were given was the real reason, and 
25% (12% of all paid redundant informants) thought that it was not. Those 
who thought this, plus those who were not given any reason, were asked 
whether they thought certain factors had anything to do with it. Table 3.5 
shows that the younger paid redundant workers more often thought their 
relations with superiors had something to do with it, while the older workers 
gave age and sickness record. Base numbers of unpaid redundant informants 
were too small to analyse: 


Table 3.5 Reasons believed to be connected with redundancy, by age 


Prompted reasons 

Total 

20-29 

Age at redundancy 
30-39 40-49 

50-59 

60-64 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


33 

6 


14 

43 

67 

Sickness record 

17 

10 

4 

10 

18 

32 

Relations with superiors 

22 

39 

38 

31 

17 

4 

(% base, reason given not believed 
or no reason given) 

(321) 

(51) 

(45) 

(58) 

(72) 

(95) 


All those interviewed were asked whether they were the only person made 
redundant in the firm at that time and, if not, how many others were made 
redundant within three months before or after they were. One in eight of 
both paid and unpaid samples said theirs was the only redundancy, but this 
rose to one in four in the Distributive Trades (tab’e A3. 22). On the other 
hand, 22% of paid (13% of unpaid) redundant informants said theirs was 
one of a hundred or more redundancies at about that time. 

3.2.5 Short time 

Two per cent of paid and 3% of unpaid redundant informants were on 
short time immediately before they were made redundant. Numbers of the 
unpaid redundant were too few to analyse, but the paid redundant people 
averaged a weekly net income of £12 13s. while they were on short time. 
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3.2.6 Notification of redundancy 

In reply to separate questions, informants said from whom and by what 
method they first got to know that they might be made redundant. Four 
in five of the paid redundant people got to know from their employer or his 
representative, 13% from rumour or just general talk, and 5% from their 
union representative. The unpaid redundant people answered similarly. Three 
in four of both samples were told in person, 3% by a notice on the notice- 
board, and most of the rest by letter. 

Fifty-nine per cent of paid and 38% of unpaid redundant informants said 
their employer gave them advance warning of redundancy before actual 
notice of dismissal. Most of these were given the advance notice in person. 
Those who were given advance warning were asked whether they were given 
the actual date of their redundancy at the time of advance warning or, if 
not, how much later they were given this date. Base numbers of the unpaid 
redundant were too few to analyse, but the paid redundant were given notice 
as follows : 


Table 3.6 Time between advance warning and being given date 
of redundancy 


Date of redundancy given 

% 

At time of advance warning 


Up to 1 month after advance warning 


Over 1 - 2 months after advance warning 


Over 2-4 months after advance warning 


Over 4-6 months after advance warning 


Over 6 months - 1 year after advance warning 


Over 1 year after advance warning 


Don’t know/not answered 



100 

(% base, those given advance warning) 

(1146) 

Average time between advance warning and 


being given date of redundancy 

5 weeks 


Informants were asked how long before their employment ended they 
were given official notice of redundancy: 


Table 3.7 Time between official notice of redundancy and end of employment 


Official notice of redundancy given: 

Last day at work 

Up to 1 week before employment ended 

Over 1 week - 1 month before employment ended 

Over 1 month - 2 months before employment ended 

Over 2 months before employment ended 

Not given official notice 

Don’t know/not answered 

Paid 

redundant 

% 

6 

9 

59 

14 

9 

1 

2 

Unpaid 

redundant 

% 

19 

34 

23 

4 

3 

2 

15* 

Total 

(% base, those made redundant) 

Average time between official notice and end of employment 

100 

(1852) 

5 weeks 

100 

(181) 

6 weeks 


*In this and some subsequent tables the percentage of unpaid redundant don t knows is 
rather high because some informants who were later defined as eligible were not asked the 
relevant questions, since they denied they had been made redundant. This happened most 
often among Construction workers, who tended to accept as a fact of occupational lire m 
that industry loss of employment which corresponded with the official definition ot redun- 
dancy. 
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Four in five of unpaid redundant workers in the Construction industry 
were given no more than a week’s notice before their employment ended. 
Among the paid redundant the industrial variation in average length of notice 
was between 10 weeks in Gas, Electricity and Water and three weeks in 
Coal Mining, Shipbuilding, Vehicles, Other Metal Goods and Construction 
(table A3. 24). A substantial number of the management group (24%) had 
no more than a week’s notice, compared with only 9% of skilled workers 
(table A3. 3). 

We asked informants how they felt when their employer first told them 
about their redundancy. That a majority were upset was to be expected, but 
it was more surprising that about a third said they didn’t mind either way : 


Table 3.8 Reaction to being told about redundancy 


Upset 

Pleased 

Didn’t mind either way 
Just accepted it 
Not answered 

Paid redundant 

58 

9 

31 

2 

Unpaid redundant 
% 

44 

2 

37 

3 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

Surprised 

39 

32 

Expected it 

60 

53 

Not answered 

1 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base, those made redundant) 

(1852) 

(181) 


Among the paid redundant, junior management were the occupational group 
most frequently upset (76%) and lower professional and technical the most 
frequently surprised (55%) (table A3.4). Understandably, 75% of the paid 
redundant people who were surprised on being told about their redundancy 
also said they were upset about it. But 48% of those who expected it were 
also upset — presumably because unconfirmed expectation still left some 
room for hoping that redundancy would be avoided. 

3.2.7 Volunteering for redundancy 

All except those whose redundancy arose from the establishment closing 
down or who were given notice on their last day at work were asked whether 
they had the chance of volunteering for redundancy. Twenty-two per cent of 
such paid and 10% of unpaid redundant informants said they had (based on 
all those interviewed, this works out at 11% and 6% respectively). The 
chance of volunteering increased with length of service (table A3. 39) and age 
(table A3.41). Eighty-five per cent of paid redundant people who had the 
chance of volunteering did in fact volunteer. Numbers of such unpaid infor- 
mants were too small to analyse. 

3.2.8 Offers of alternative employment 

Under existing rules, an offer of alternative employment has to be in 
writing if it is to prevent the employee from making a successful claim for 
redundancy payment. Twenty-two per cent of paid and 17% of unpaid redun- 
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dant informants said their employer made them an offer of alternative employ- 
ment (table A3.26). Twenty-two per cent of these paid (13% of unpaid) 
informants said the offer was in writing. Written offers more often concerned 
jobs in another workplace and jobs involving the same type of work than 
did unwritten offers. Details of the offers were : 


Table 3.9 Details of offer of alternative employment 


Offer made of job 
in same workplace 
in local area 
in another area 
not answered 

Paid redundant 
% 

28 

19 

53 

Unpaid redundant 

23 

10 

64 

3 

Total 

100 

% 

100 

% 

of same type of work 
of different type of work 

56 

44 

16 

26 

not answered 


Total 

100 

100 

% 

with the same firm 

73 

84 

with an associated firm 


13 

with a different firm 


not answered 



Total 

100 

% 

100 

% 

offer conditional on acceptance of training 

6 

13 

offer not conditional on acceptance of training 


29 

not answered 

' 

Total 

100 

100 

Reason for refusing offer 

% 

32 

23 

36 

3 

Difficult/costly travel/hours inconvenient 
Lower income/shorter hours 

Meant moving home 



Lower status/skill level 



Personal/health reasons 
Job not secure 

5 

6 

3 

6 

Wanted different kind of job 

8 

Did accept offer (* of work with different firm) 
Not answered 

2 

29 

Total 

(% base for all above tables, those who were 

119 

105 

offered alternative employment) 

(408) 

(31) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one reason.) 


3.2.9 Role of the unions 

Forty-nine per cent of paid and 27% of unpaid redundant informants 
were members of a trade union. This compares with just over 40% of the 
total labour force who are believed to be union members, and reflects the 
different occupational distribution of the three groups and the short-term 
nature of the employment of the unpaid group. Just over 3% of all paid 
redundant union members were shop stewards. Informants were asked 
whether their union or shop steward took any action or gave them any 
advice at any stage of their redundancy : 
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Table 3.10 Action taken by union or shop steward regarding redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Union/steward took action 

/a 

12 

/o 

10 

Union/steward gave advice 

26 

17 

No action or advice 

61 

69 

Don’t know/not answered 

1 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

(% base, union members) 

(910) 

(48) 


Eighteen per cent of paid and 15% of unpaid redundant union members 
thought their union or shop steward could have done more to help them in 
connection with their redundancy. 

3.2.10 Attitude to employer’s action 

Informants were invited to say whether they thought their employer told 
them about their redundancy at about the right time, too soon or too late: 


Table 3.11 Opinion of timing of notice of redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Told about redundancy 

% 

% 

At about right time 

72 

50 

Too soon 

3 

3 

Too late 

16 

28 

Don’t know 

8 

4 

Not answered 

1 

15 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base, those made 



redundant) 

(1852) 

(181) 


Among the paid redundant junior management group 32% said they were 
told too late. After dealing with details of the redundancy arrangements, a 
more general question was put on what people thought of the way their 
employer acted concerning their redundancy : 


Table 3.12 Opinion of employer’s action concerning redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Employer acted 

% 

% 

Very fairly 

55 

37 

Moderately fairly 

27 

23 

Unfairly 

17 

23 

Other answers 

— 

8 

Not answered 

1 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(1860) 

(181) 


There were few industrial differences in the proportion saying their employer 
acted unfairly (table A3. 27), but again a higher than average proportion of 
the paid redundant junior management people (25%) thought this (table 
A3. 5). Judgment about the employer’s fairness is related to answers to a 
number of other questions given by the paid redundant people. Forty-five 
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per cent of those who said they were told too late thought their employer 
acted unfairly, compared with only 9% of those who said they were told 
at about the right time. Only 7% of those who had the chance of volunteering 
for redundancy thought their employer acted unfairly (20% of those who did 
not have the chance). Those who were not given a reason for their redun- 
dancy (37%) were more likely to speak of unfairness than those who were 
(16%). 

3.3 PAYMENT FOR REDUNDANCY 

This section seeks mainly to examine the relative financial positions of 
those made redundant with and without a statutory payment. The aspects 
covered include variations in the amount of the SRP according to circum- 
stances, when the payment was made, difficulties in getting the payment, 
advance knowledge of its amount, how it was used and whether it helped 
in finding other work. Various other types of payment received at redun- 
dancy were added to arrive at comparative estimates of the total cash avail- 
able to paid and unpaid redundant employees. 

3.3.1 Reason for receiving or not receiving statutory payment 

All except eight of the paid sample received their SRP because they 
were made redundant. Six did so because they were laid off, and two because 
they were put on short time. Three of the six applied for their payment while 
they were laid off. 

Three-quarters of the unpaid redundant people said they did not quality 
for an SRP because of insufficient length of service. Seven per cent worked 
less than 21 hours a week and the rest gave other reasons or didn’t know. 
On the limited information available, it appears that three of the people 
who ‘didn’t know or think about it’ might have qualified for an SRP. 

3.3.2 Statutory and voluntary payments 

The average amount of the SRP received by those in the sample was 
£260. Four per cent received a guaranteed payment (made from the Redun- 
dancy Fund when no money is forthcoming from the employer) and the 
average of these was £175. Average amounts received by particular groups 
were - senior managers £430, unskilled workers £230; those with 10 or more 
years’’ service with the firm £400, those with less than three years’ service £60. 

Three per cent of those interviewed said they received their SRP in two 
or more instalments. The single lump sum payment (or the last instalment) 
was made at the following times : 

Table 3.13 When SRP received in relation to end of employment 


Same day, last day 

% 

45 

Up to 1 week after 

11 

Over 1-2 weeks after 

7 

Over 2-4 weeks after 

10 

Over 4 weeks-2 months 

11 

Over 2 months 

8 

Don’t know 

1 

Not answered 



100 

Average time 

2£ weeks 

( % base) 

(1 860) 
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There was some industrial variation in the promptness of receiving the SRP. 
In the Engineering and Shipbuilding groups nearly two-thirds received it by 
the day their employment ended, but in Transport and Communication 
less than a quarter did so. 

Eight per cent of the sample said they had difficulty in getting the SRP 
(table A3. 31). Just over half of these experienced delay in getting the pay- 
ment, a third said the employer refused to give payment at all, and a seventh 
said there was disagreement about length of service or the amount payable. 

Seventeen per cent of those who had difficulty in getting the payment 
(1^% of all those interviewed) said their case had been taken to a tribunal. 
Among recipients of guaranteed payments, 45% said they experienced diffi- 
culty in getting the payment, and a quarter of the cases of difficulty were 
taken to a tribunal. There was some variation by industry (table A3. 31), but 
the biggest difference was between large and small workplaces : 14% of those 
in workplaces employing under 25 people experienced difficulty, compared 
with only 4% of those in workplaces employing 100 or more. 

Informants were asked whether they knew how much the payment was 
going to be before they got it : 


Table 3.14 Advance knowledge of amount of SRP 


Knew how much it was to be 

% 

61 

Was more than expected 

9 

Was less than expected 

10 

About the same 

13 

Didn’t expect any payment 

3 

Don’t know 

3 

Not answered 

1 

Total 

100 

(% base) 

(1860) 


Nine per cent of the paid (table A3.29, by industry) and 4% of the 
unpaid people said they received a payment from their employer’s own 
redundancy scheme. Because of the way in which the data were collected and 
the uncertainty of some informants about how much came from the employer’s 
scheme, it is not possible to make more than a very rough estimate of the 
average amount received — £250 for paid and £100 for unpaid redundant 
people. 


3.3.3 Use of the statutory payment 

Table 3.15 shows how the people interviewed said they used their redun- 
dancy money and, where they gave two or more uses, how they used the 
major part of the money. 

There were minor variations according to occupational type : for example, 
13% of the professional and technical group used the money to buy a 
house, pay off a mortgage or move home (table A3. 14). 
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Table 3.15 Use of the SRP 


Put into savings 

Housekeeping/living expenses supplemented 
Fumishing/home improvements/household goods 
Holidays for self or family 
Clothes for self or family 
Debts paid 

Car/motor bike/accessories 

Buy house/pay off mortgage/move home 

Entertainments/presents/ wedding expenses 

To set up in business 

Other uses 

Not answered 


All uses Major use 
% % 

52 42 

29 19 

18 9 

8 3 

8 2 

7 4 

6 4 

5 4 

5 2 

3 2 

3 2 

1 7 


Total 
(% base) 


100 

(1860) 


3.3.4 Whether statutory payment helped in finding other work 

Eleven per cent ol those who found post-redundancy employment said 
that having the SRP helped them to get a better job than the one they might 
have had to take otherwise. It helped management employees (17%) more 
than clerical employees (6%) (table A3.7); and recipients of £500 or more 
(16%) more than those of under £25 (1%) (table A3.40). It helped married 
men (14%) more than single men (7%) (table A3. 58). The most frequent 
way in which it was said to help was that people did not have to take the 
first job offered and could take time to look around for a better job. Two 
per cent of the whole sample (4% of management employees and 4% of 
recipients of £300 or more) used the money to start their own business. 

Only 4% of informants turned down jobs that they would have accepted 
if they had not received an SRP. This figure varied little by occupation level 
or amount received, except that it fell to 2% of those receiving less than £50. 

3 . 3.5 Payment in lieu of notice 

Nineteen per cent of paid and 28% of unpaid redundant informants re- 
ceived a payment in lieu of notice. The average amounts were £70 and £30 
respectively. Among paid redundant senior managers the proportion was 
31% and the amount higher, but there was little variation among the other 
occupational groups. 

3.3.6 Payment to stay on to end of job 

All those who were given notice before their last day at work were asked 
whether their employer made them an extra payment as an incentive to stay 
on until the end of the job or contract. Five per cent of the paid and 6% of 
the unpaid people said yes. Among the paid redundant the figure rose to 14% 
in Mechanical Engineering and 25% in Electrical Engineering (table A3.25). 

3.3.7 Other payments 

Forty-six per cent of paid and 9% of unpaid redundant informants said 
they were entitled to receive a pension on retirement from their redundancy 
job. Among the paid redundant entitled to a pension were 73% of senior 
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managers, 29% of junior managers, 73% of professional and technical and 
36% of skilled manual workers. There was much variation by industry: 
in Coal Mining 91% were entitled, compared with only 5% in Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fishing (table A3. 28). Most of those entitled actually received 
payment of some kind when they were made redundant: 


Table 3.16 Pension payments made at redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Refund of contributions 

42 . 

/o 

35 

Pension 

21 

29 

Paid-up policy 

18 

12 

Lump sum 

11 

18 

None of the above 

17 

18 

Not answered 

— 

6 

Total 

109 

118 

(% base, those entitled to 



receive a pension on retirement) 

(861) 

(17) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants received more than 
one type of payment.) 


Those who received any kind of lump sum or sums in connection with 
their pension entitlement were asked to state the total amount. For the paid 
redundant people this worked out at roughly £200 on average and for the 
unpaid redundant at roughly £60. The average pension was about £5 per 
week for the paid redundant people concerned, but numbers of the unpaid 
redundant receiving pensions were too small to analyse. 

Although holiday pay is not money received as a result of redundancy, 
it was frequently mentioned when we asked people about the money they 
had from their employer at the time of redundancy. In fact 63% of paid and 
34% of unpaid redundant informants received holiday pay, and the average 
amounts were about £30 and £15 respectively. 

Small numbers of those interviewed received other lump sums of various 
kinds. Three per cent of paid (5% of unpaid) received an ex gratia payment, 
2% (nil) received an incentive bonus, and 1% (nil) sums from other sources 
such as benevolent clubs or to meet removal expenses. In a majority of cases 
the sum received was less than £100. 

3.3.8 Total cash available at time of redundancy 

From the foregoing it is possible to make rough calculations of the 
average amount of cash available to the people interviewed at the time of 
their redundancy : 


Table 3.17 Total cash available at time of redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 


£ 

£ 

Statutory redundancy payment 

260 


Pension lump sum 

60 


Employer’s redundancy scheme 

20 

5 

Holiday pay 

20 

5 

Payment in lieu of notice 

10 

10 

Other lump sums 

10 

5 

Total 

£380 

£30 
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Three points should be noted in connection with the figures shown in table 
3.17: (1) The figures are approximate and rely on informants’ accurate 
recollection of how much they were paid and for what reason. Up to 9% 
did not know or could not remember the breakdown of the total amount 
they received from their employer or the total amount itself. Only the 
average SRP can be checked against official records and it is approximately 
correct. (2) The amounts stated are only averages and conceal considerable 
individual and group differences, such as those according to age, length of 
service and industry. A few per cent of paid redundant informants got 
less than £25 altogether, and another few per cent got over £1000. The 
averages shown are calculated over the whole of each sample to allow for 
the fact that not all those interviewed received money in respect of every 
category of payment. (3) The amounts are stated as available at the time of 
redundancy’ but in fact about a fifth of those interviewed had to wait more 
than a month after the end of their employment before receiving the SRP. 

3.3.9 Compensation and old and new jobs compared 

In this section comparisons are made between the amount of SRP received 
and the degree of gain or loss resulting from the change from the redundancy 
job to the (first) post-redundancy job. These gains and losses are measured 
by comparative income change, pension rights, fringe benefits, and opinion 
of use of skill in the job. In a later section (3.6) we compare these gains and 
losses over the whole paid redundant sample with the gains and losses ex- 
perienced by the unpaid redundant sample and by that part of the non- 
redundant sample who last changed jobs for reasons other than redundancy. 

In tables 3.18-24 we show, within the paid redundant sample, the average 
gains and losses of particular groups when they changed jobs, as compared 
with the average amounts of SRP they received. The tables are in the form 
of rank orders of adverse efiects of job change on four counts, overall adverse 
effects, and amount of redundancy payment from high to low. A high rank 
(1 or 2) on adverse effects and SRP means that the particular group suffered 
relatively great job losses and received above average compensation. Corres- 
pondingly, low ranks indicate smaller losses and smaller compensation. A 
comparison of rank orders shows the extent to which the groups who suffered 
most as a result of being forced to change jobs tended to receive the greater 
amounts of compensation. 1 

The detailed answers to questions on which the rank order tables are 
based are given in tables A3.16-21a. 

Table 3.18 shows that semi-skilled manual workers tended to lose most 
as a result of job change, and skilled workers least. Senior managers received 
the highest SRP (they were second highest losers on job items) and clerical 
workers the lowest SRP. A comparison of the ranks suggests that clerical 


'Rank orders in tables 3.18-24 are calculated by taking the percentage differences 
between positive and negative answers for each group and ranking these differences in 
order of adverse effect, e.g. 11% (35% -24%) more senior managers lost than gained 
income in their post-redundancy job, a higher percentage than any other occupational 
level, thus giving them the rank ‘1’. ... 

The average overall ranking is in order of groups experiencing adverse consequences 
of redundancy, e.g. the semi-skilled was the occupational level that most often suffered 
the adverse consequences mentioned. The SRP is ranked in order of the average pay- 
ment for each group, T being the highest. 
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;ffects of job 


Table 3.18 Rank order of occupational levels according to adverse e 
change and compensation 


Paid redundant employees 

Man a] 
Sen. 

?ers 

Prof .S Tech. 
Higher Lower 

Cleric. 

& 

Allied 

Skilld . 

-Manual - 
Semi- 
Skilld . 

Un- 

Skilld. 

Comparison of old and new jobs: 









income 

1 

3 

8 

7 

5= 

5= 

2 

4 

pension rights 

2 

8 

4 

1 

5 

7 

3 

6 

fringe benefits 

4 

2 

5= 

7 

5= 

8 

1 

3 

opinion of use of skill 

3 

2 

5 

6= 

6= 

4 

1 

8 

Overall adverse effect of 
job change 

.2 

3 

6= 

6= 

5 

8 

1 

4 

Amount of SRP 

1 

5 

2 

3 

8 

6= 

4 

6= 

(Base, those who found a new job) 

(78) 

(55) 

(42) 

(50) 

(157) 

(458) 

(245) 

(470) 


Table 3.19 Rank order of selected occupations according to adverse effects of job 


change and compensation 




Coal- 

■ Proprs./ 

Ware- 

Commercl. Clerks 




mine 

managrs . 

Fit- house- 

trav 1 lrs . and 




face 

sales 

ters men & 

agents 

cashrs . 

secre- 



wkrs . 

estabs . 

packrs 



taries 

Comparison of old and new 

jobs: 







income 


1 

3 

2 5 

4 

6 

9 

pension rights 


1 

8 

2 3 

5 

6 

7 

fringe benefits 


1 

2 

4 5= 

3 

5= 

8= 

opinion of use of skill 


1 

2 

11= 6 

11= 

7 

4= 

Overall adverse effect of 








j ob change 


1 

2 

3= 3= 

5 

6 

7 

Amount of SRP 


1 

5 

3 6 

2 

9 

12 

(Base, those who found a t 

lew job) 

(39) 

(28) 

(65) (63) 

(33) 

(107) 

(38) 



Electric- Welders Road 

Draughts- 

Builders' 

Carpen- 




cutters goods 

men 

labourers 

ters & 




brazie 

irs drivers 



joiners 

Comparison of old and new 

jobs: 







income 


12 

8 

10 

13 

7 

11 

pension rights 


13 

12 

9 

4 

10= 


fringe benefits 


7 

13 

11 

12 

8= 

.10 

opinion of use of skill 


3 

4= 

8 

10 

13 

9 

Overall adverse effect of 








job change 


8 

9 

10 

11= 

11= 

13 

Amount of SRP 


11 

8 

7 

4 

13 

10 

(Base, those who found a r 

lew job) 

(46) 

(25) 

(36) 

(25) 

(29) 

(58) 

Table 3.20 Rank order of 

redundancy age 

groups acc 

ording to adverse effects of i 



change and compensation 






20-29 

30-39 40-49 

50-59 

60-64 


jobs: 







income 



5 

4 

3 

2 


pension rights 



5 

4 




fringe benefits 



5 

4 

1 



opinion of use of skill 



5 

3 

4 

2 

1 

Overall adverse effect of 








job change 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Amount of SRP 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


(Base, those who found a new job) (283) (295) (438) (400) (138) 
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Table 3.21 Rank, order of length of 

service groups according I 

:o adverse effects 

of 


job , 

change and compensation 





Under 

3-under 

5-under 

10 

or 


3 yrs 

5 yrs 

10 yrs ii 


i yrs 

Comparison of old and new jobs: 






income 

2 

3 




pension rights 



2 



fringe benefits 






opinion of use of skill 






Overall adverse effect of 






job change 





1 

Amount of SRP 

A 

3 




(Base, those who found a new job) 

(212) 

(291) 

(389) 

(665) 


v job pay groups according 

to adverse effect 

of 


job 

change and 

compensation 





Under £10 

£10-1A 

£15-19 E20-2A 


£25+ 




p.w. p.w. 


p.w. 

Comparison of old and new jobs: 






income 

A 

5 

3 2 


1 

pension rights 

5 





fringe benefits 






opinion of use of skill 






Overall adverse effect of 





2 

job change 



3 1 



Amount of SR? 

5 

A 




(Base, those who found a new job) 

(188) 

(A07) 

(A57) (262) 


(202) 

Table 3.23 Rank order of 'when started new jot 

i ' according tc 

> adverse effects c 

lf j 

ob 


change and 

compensation 






Immediately 

, Under 1 

Over 2 

Over 1 

Over 3 

Over 6 


next 

week to 

weeks to 

month to 

months to 

months 


working day 

2 weeks 

1 month 

3 months 

6 months 


Comparison of old and new 

jobs: 






income 

6 

2 

3= 

3= 

5 

1 

pension rights 


6 



3 

j 

fringe benefits 




° 

2 


opinion or use of skill 





2 

1 

Overall adverse effect of 







job change 





2 

1 

Amount of SRP 

3= 

6 

3= 

5 

2 

1 

(Base, those who found a r 

lew job) (397) 

(322) 

(216) 

(328) 

(185) 

(91) 

Table 3.2A Rank order of 

SRP according to 

adverse e 

ffects of 

: job change 



Under 

£75- 

£150- 

£300- 

£500- 

£750+ 


£75 

£1A9 

£299 

£A99 

E7A9 


Comparison of old and new 

jobs: 






income 

5= 

5= 

A 

3 

1 

2 

pension rights 

6 

5 

A 



3 

fringe benefits 





2 


opinion of use of skill 

6 






Overall adverse effect of 







job change 

6 

5 

A 




(Base, those who found a i 

lew job) (486) (303) (31A) 

(251) 

(12A) 

(38) 
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and semi-skilled workers come off relatively worst, and professional and 
technical workers relatively best. 

A further breakdown into specific groups is given in table 3.19. The 
analysis was confined to groups with at least 25 informants to minimise 
sampling error, but not too much importance should be attached to minor 
differences in ranking. Coal-mine face workers had outstandingly the worst 
job experience and the highest SRP (linked to age and length of service). 
At the other end of the scale, carpenters and joiners and builders’ labourers 
suffered least in their job changes and received relatively low compensation, 
probably because of their comparatively short service with the redundancy 
employer. Draughtsmen were in the more fortunate position of suffering 
little in their job changes (except an above average loss in pension rights) and 
receiving above average SRP. 

Table 3.20 shows that increasing age is strongly associated with both 
increasing adverse effects of the job change and increasing SRP. The effect 
of increasing length of service with the redundancy firm is not quite so clear 
(table 3.21). Up to 10 years’ service there is little difference in overall effects 
of job change, although above 10 years’ service these effects are markedly 
adverse (length of service is, of course, correlated with age). The amount of 
SRP is proportionate to length of service, so it might be reasoned that within 
the under 10 years’ service group the 2-3 years’ service people came off 
relatively worse. 

Compensation is also proportionate to amount of pay in the redundancy 
job (table 3.22). The adverse effects of job change tend to increase with 
redundancy job pay up to £20 per week, but above that there is little overall 
difference. Table 3.23 shows the relation between compensation and length 
of time before starting the new job. Those who took over 3 months had the 
most adverse job effects (apart from the period of unemployment) and the 
highest SRP. Those who took less than 3 months tended to have more adverse 
effects of job change the longer they took to find a job. But the amount of 
SRP varied little for periods of unemployment under 3 months. 

Finally, in table 3.24 a direct analysis is made of adverse effects of job 
change according to grouped amounts of SRP received. This confirms the 
trend noted in the previous tables: the higher amounts of compensation 
tended to go to those who suffered more adverse effects of job change. It 
will be seen that the most highly compensated group — those receiving £750 
up to the limit of £1200 — do not seem to have done so badly if they were 
able to find another job. However many in this group appear to have been 
forced into premature retirement — a half had not sought or found another 
job by the time of interview (on average nearly a year after being made 
redundant), compared with only 7% in the lower-compensated groups. 

The general conclusion that emerges from these findings is that the 
higher amounts of SRP do tend to go to those who suffer most ill effects from 
having to change jobs. There are, however, some exceptions to this, notably 
certain occupational levels and specific occupational groups. The differential 
market situation of these groups is probably the greatest single factor in 
explaining the fact that compensation based on age, length of service and pay 
in the redundancy job is not always related to adverse effects of job change. 



3.4 POST REDUNDANCY PROBLEMS AND JOB EXPERIENCE 

After having considered the redundancy situation and the resulting amount 
of cash available, we now turn to what happens to workers after redundancy. 
The first concern is whether post-redundancy employment can be obtained 
and how long this takes. The questions of post-redundancy job mobility and 
returning to the same employer are examined. The section concludes with 
an analysis of the problems of redundancy as they appear to individuals, 
including consequences for the disabled. 

3.4.1 Finding another job 

Eighty-four per cent of paid and 87% of unpaid redundant informants 
eventually found other employment. It must be remembered that the paid 
redundancies occurred in 1968 or late 1967, while the unpaid redundancies 
occurred at any time since 1963; this would help to explain the differences m 
the proportions continuously unemployed after redundancy: 

Table 3.25 Employment status since redundancy 


Since redundancy: 

Found other employment (inch self-employment) 

Continuously unemployed 

No longer sought work 

Continuously sick 

Retired 

Other circumstances* 


Total 
( % base) 


*e.g. periods of sickness and unemployment, or continuous full-time education. 

Success in finding another job varied according to a number of factors. 
Ninety-seven per cent of those aged under 40 at the time of paid redundancy 
succeeded in finding another job, but only 47% of those aged 60-64 (25% 
of those in this last age group remained continuously unemployed) (table 
A3. 18). Only 55% of paid Coal Mining workers as against 95% of paid Con- 
struction workers had found another job (table A3. 33). Regional variations 
(based on region of local employment exchange which handled the redun- 
dancy) were between 94% successful in the Eastern & Southern region and 
71% in the Northern (table A3.48). There was less variation between occupa- 
tional levels: 91% of lower professional and technical employees successful 
and 78% of unskilled manual workers (table A3. 16). 

All except those who retired or did not seek work after redundancy were 
asked what they did about finding a new job before they left the redundancy 
firm. Thirty-one per cent of paid (27% of unpaid) informants tried to find a 
new job; 13% (5%) were offered and accepted a job with another employer. 
There was some occupational variation: 52% of higher professional and 
technical employees tried to find a job, but only 24% of junior management 
(this last group tended to have short notice of redundancy— see 3.2.6). 

Those who tried to find a new job were asked when they first started to 
look: 


too 100 

(I860) (181) 


Paid redundant 

' * 84 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 


Unpaid redundant 

87 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 
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Table 3.26 When first started to look for new job 


Before advance warning 

Within a few days after advance warning 

Within a few days after notice from employer 

Later, but before notice expired 

Not answered 

Paid redundant 
% 

4 

35 

34 

26 

1 

Unpaid redundant 

13 

28 

48 

11 


100 

100 

(% base, those who tried to find a new job 
before leaving the redundancy firm) 

(560) 

(46) 


Among paid redundant professional and technical employees 45% tried to 
find a new job before they left the redundancy firm and 52% of these did 
so within a few days after advance warning. 

Of those who tried to get a job before they left the redundancy firm only 
2% said they waited until actually receiving the redundancy payment before 
they started to look. All except one of these people were in the manual worker 
groups. 

It is possible to compare the ways in which paid redundant employees set 
about getting a new job with the way in which they actually found one : 


Table 3.27 How obtained new job, by methods of seeking it 





Set about getting job by: 





Direct 

Advert. 

Employ- 

Asking 

Private 

Union/ 


Total 

enquiry 

in 

ment 

friend/ 

employ- 

prof. 



to firm 

paper 

ex- 

relative 

ment 

assn. 





change 


agency 






service 




Got job by: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Direct enquiry to firm 

32 

57 

25 

27 




Advert, in paper 

17 

12 

40 

17 

10 



Employmt. exch. serv. 

14 

12 

10 

26 




Asking friend/relative 

19 

13 

14 

18 

46 

6 

16 

Private employmt. agcy 

2 

— 






Union/prof, association 

3 

1 

1 



— 


Other methods 

13 

5 

6 

9 

6 

— 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base - those who got 








a post-redundancy job) 

(1561) 







(those who tried to find a new job 







before leaving redundancy firm) 

(288) 

(251) 

(211) 

(125) 

(35) 

(26) 


Table 3.27 shows the methods used which proved successful. Of the six 
main methods, direct enquiry to the firm and private employment agencies 
(57% each) were the most successful. The employment exchange service 
(26%) was the least successful. Further analysis shows that those who obtained 
skilled and semi-skilled manual work more often got it through the employ- 
ment exchange service than did those finding other types of work (table 
A3.50). There was also some occupational difference in the frequency of 
methods of setting about getting a job, for example, 74% of clerical but only 
28% of the semi-skilled manual workers used adverts in papers. 
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Those who had tried to get a job before they left the redundancy firm 
and who were given notice earlier than their last day at work were asked 
whether, during the period of their notice, they had time off to attend an 
interview with another employer. Forty-three per cent of paid and 46% of 
unpaid informants said yes. In 95% (95%) of these cases permission was 
given to take this time off and in 92% (76%) of cases informants were paid 
for it. 

Excluding those who retired or no longer sought work after redundancy, 
23% of the paid and 16% of the unpaid sample said they had turned down 
jobs offered to them. The proportion was slightly higher (29%, table A3 .42) 
among paid redundant informants under 30 and much lower (10%, table 
A3.42) among those aged 60-64. The reasons for turning down jobs (numbers 
of the unpaid were too small to analyse) were : 


Table 3.28 Reasons for turning down jobs offered 



Paid redundant 


% 

Financially not worthwhile 

44 

Wrong sort of job 

34 

Hours/travel inconvenient 

24 

Personal reasons 

6 

Other reasons 

12 

Not answered 

1 

Total 

121 

( % base, those who turned down jobs) 

(404) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more 
than one reason.) 


The 135 people in the sample who had had one or more unpaid redun- 
dancies as well as a paid one in the last six years were asked whether they 
were more or less choosy about getting a job after they received the official 
redundancy payment compared with the other time(s) they were redundant : 
14% said ‘more choosy’, 7% ‘less choosy’, 71% said there was no difference 
and 8% did not know. 

Informants found their (first) post-redundancy job at the following times : 


Table 3.29 When found first post-redundancy job 



Paid 

Unpaid 


redundant 

redundant 

Before starting to serve notice 

5 

4 

While serving notice 

28 

12 

After leaving the redundancy firm 

66 

74 

Not answered 

1 

10 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base, those who found a post-redundancy job) 

(1559) 

(157) 


An analysis of the length of time between last day in employment with 
the redundancy firm and starting the post-redundancy job is given in 3.7.1, 
where it is compared with the length of time the non-redundant sample were 
unemployed between jobs. 
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In answer to the question ‘When you started your first job after being 
made redundant did you look on it at that time as a long-term job or merely 
as a stop gap?’, 57% of paid (37% of unpaid) informants said ‘long-term’ 
and 37% (41%) said ‘stop gap’. Paid redundant skilled manual workers (45%) 
more often looked on their first post-redundancy jobs as stop gaps than did 
management employees (26%) (table A3.9), and those aged under 30 (49%) 
more often than those in their forties and fifties (32%) (table A3.44). 

Sixty-three per cent of both samples thought that their age was no 
handicap to them in trying to find another job (analysis by occupational level: 
table A3. 10). Nine per cent thought that it was a slight handicap and 24% 
of paid (12% of unpaid) people that it was a great handicap. The propor- 
tion of the paid redundant saying that age was a great handicap varied from 
4% of those aged under 30 to 54% of those 60-64 (table A3. 45). 

To get some idea of the general difficulties facing redundant workers in 
getting jobs we asked them how many they had applied for without success- 
interviewers were instructed that the question referred only to when the in- 
formant wanted the job but was turned down or didn’t hear about it. Jobs 
which he refused when he learned more about them were not to count : 


Table 3.30 Number of jobs applied for without success 



Paid 

Unpaid 


redundant 

redundant 


/o 

57 

/o 

45 

1 

8 

7 

2 

6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

5-8 

9 

5 

9-20 

6 

> 

21 or more 


Don’t know/not answered 

2 

20 

Total 

Average number of unsuccessful 

100 

100 

applications 

( % base, all except those 

3 

3 

retired or not seeking work) 

(1775) 

(170) 


Paid redundant professional and technical informants (average five unsuccess- 
ful applications, table A3. 11) found it more difficult to get a job than semi- 
skilled manual workers (average two), but there was not much difference 
between the age groups on this question. 


3.4.2 Returning to the same employer 

Informants were asked whether their first employment after redundancy 
was at the same premises where they were made redundant or, if not, whether 
it was with the same or an associated firm but at different premises : 
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Table 3.31 Location of post-redundancy employment 



Paid 

Unpaid 


redundant 

redundant 

First post-redundancy employment at: 

% 

% 

Same premises, same employer 



Same premises, different employer 



Same firm, different premises 



Associated firm, different premises 

2 


Different firm, different premises 

91 


Not answered 




100 

100 

( % base, those who found a post-redundancy job) 

(1559) 

(157) 


Among paid redundant informants, 48% of those who returned to the same 
premises (3% of the whole sample with a post-redundancy job) returned to 
the same employer; 83% (5%) were employed on the same type of work as 
before they were made redundant. Among the 43 paid redundant Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engineering people, 40% returned to the same premises and the 
same employer and all but one of this 40% returned to the same type of 
work. 

The group whose first post-redundancy job was at different premises but 
with the same or an associated firm (N— 50) took the average time of eight 
weeks to be re-employed (see 3.7.1). Those who returned to the same premises 
with the same or an associated firm (N = 41) took an average of 13 weeks 
to be re-employed, presumably because some of them waited to be recalled 
or for a temporary lack of demand for their services to end. But those who 
returned to the same premises with a different firm (N = 44) took an average 
of only two weeks to be re-employed, and half of them got work immediately. 
These included many cases where employees were taken over or offered 
employment by the new firm and a few cases where they were kept on or 
invited to return by the new contractor or franchise holder. 


3.4.3 Number of post-redundancy employers 

Informants had the following numbers of employers since redundancy 
and up to the time of interview during April-June 1969 (February-March for 
the unpaid redundant): 


Table 3.32 Number of post-redundancy employers 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 


% 

% 

None 

12 

8 

One 

61 

48 

Two 

20 

30 

Three 

5 

9 

Four 

1 

3 

Five or more 

1 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base, all except those retired 



or not seeking work) 

(1775) 

(170) 
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It must be remembered that the unpaid redundancies of the people inter- 
viewed occurred during or since 1963, while the sampled paid redundancies 
were nearly all in 1968. Therefore it is to be expected that among those 
interviewed the total of jobs after unpaid redundancy would be greater than 
after paid redundancy. 

3.4.4 Problems of redundancy 

An open question was put to all informants on the main problems that 
faced them as a result of being made redundant. Answers were coded into 
suitable groups : 


Table 3.33 Main problems of redundancy 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Difficulty of finding another/suitable job 

/o 

42 

/o 

22 

Financial problems 

20 

29 

Getting used to new jobs/people/places 

6 

3 

Missed the job/people there 

6 

7 

Stigma attached to being without work/insecurity felt 

3 

3 

Other problems 

2 

1 

No problems 

38 

30 

Not answered 

— 

17 

Total 

117 

112 

( % base) 

(1860) 

(181) 


For the paid redundant people financial problems were relegated to second 
place and the proportion with ‘no problems’ was also slightly higher. All 
paid redundant occupational groups named ‘finding another job’ more often 
than any other problem (table A3. 13), but the management (8%) and pro- 
fessional and technical people (7%) included larger minorities who felt stigma 
or insecurity to be a problem (only answers volunteered in response to the 
open question were counted, and since the subject is not easy for people to 
put into words the percentages quoted may be under-estimates of the true 
situation). The various age-groups differed little in their replies, but 53% of 
paid redundant married women said they had no problems (table A3. 61). For 
those who gave more than one problem, an analysis of their main ones 
showed very little difference in the order of priority. 


3.4.5 Disabled employees 

Four per cent of paid and 2% of unpaid redundant informants were regis- 
tered as disabled for employment purposes at the time they were made 
redundant. The 4% is a higher proportion than that of the registered dis- 
abled in the working population as a whole. Of the remainder, 2% (1%) 
registered as disabled after they were made redundant. 

A special analysis was made of the 74 persons registered as disabled at 
the time of paid redundancy. They tended to be older than paid redundant 
employees in general (average age 51, compared with 45), more often to have 
been redundant in an unskilled job (47% compared with 32%) and in which 
they earned less (about £14 a week compared with £18). Only 61% of them 
(85%) had found post-redundancy employment, and they took an average 
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Table 3.34 Age, sex, marital status and 

country of bir 

th 

Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant Non-redundant 

Age: 

% 

% 

% 

18 but under 20 

- 

3 

5 

20 but under 30 

15 

33 

24 

30 but under 40 

15 

20 

18 

40 but under 50 

26 

19 

22 

50 but under 60 

25 

14 

20 

60 but under 65 

16 

6 

7 

65 or over 

3 

5 

4 

Average age 

46 years 

39 years 

41 years 


% 

% 

% 

Men 

80 

67 

58 

Women 

20 

33 

42 

Married 

78 

78 

74 

Single 

16 

15 

20 

Separated/widowed 

6 

7 

6 

Children under 16 living at home: 

% 

% 

% 

None 

61 

41 

53 

One 

17 

22 

19 

Two 

12 

16 

18 

Three or more 

10 

21 

10 

(% base, excluding single persons) 

(1570) 

(153) 

(1579) 

Country of birth: 

% 

% 

% 

United Kingdom 

* 95 

90 

95 

W. Indies /India/Pakistan/Nigeria/Malaysia. 

, etc. 2 

2 

1 

Other countries 

3 

8 

3 

* ie countries where most 

of the people 

are coloured 


Table 3.35 Type of school last attended, 

qualifications 

, and age when 

started first job 

Type of school last attended: 

% 

% 

% 

Elementary/sec. modern/junior sec. 

78 

80 

69 

State grammar /county high/sen. sec. 

11 

8 

16 

Central/intermediate/higher grade/tech. 

4 

4 

5 

Technical college 

2 

2 

3 

Public school 

3 

5 

3 

Other types of school 

1 

1 

1 

Hot answered 

1 

- 

3 

Qualifications : 

% 

% 

Z 

Full industrial apprenticeship* 

22 

19 

13 

GCE 'O' level/GSC 

3 

1 

6 

University or higher degree 

1 

2 

4 

GCE 'A' level /HSC 

1 

1 

3 

Secretarial qualification 

2 

1 

3 

Other qualifications 

5 

6 

9 

No qualification 

66 

70 

62 

* This was given priority over any other qualification, 
to the highest of two or more obtained. 

but others were 

; coded according 

Age when started first full-time job: 

Z 

Z 

% 

13 years or under 

5 

4 

3 

14 years 

50 

30 

35 

15 years 

25 

42 

29 

16 years 

10 

10 

13 

17 years 

4 

5 

6 

18 years 

2 

2 

4 

19 years 

1 

2 

1 

20 years or over 

3 

4 

7 

Not answered /never had full-time job 

- 

1 

2 

(% base unless otherwise stated) 

(1860) 

(181) 

(1999) 
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of 10 weeks (8 weeks) to find it. If they were under 50 they took 6 weeks 
on average, but if 50 or over they took 13 weeks. Those who thought they 
used less skill in their post-redundancy job outnumbered those who thought 
they used more skill by 39%-9% (all other paid redundant workers: 36 %- 
22%, see 3.6.5). 


PART II— REDUNDANT AND NON-REDUNDANT 
EMPLOYEES COMPARED 

So far, this report has concentrated on a comparison of the experiences 
and attitudes of the samples of paid and unpaid redundant employees. In 
Part II the comparison is broadened to include the sample of non-redundant 
employees. We first consider the relevant personal characteristics of the three 
samples. Various gains and losses resulting from job changes due to redun- 
dancy and to reasons other than redundancy are analysed. Experience of 
unemployment and attitudes to security are then dealt with. Finally, some 
limited comparative findings on geographical mobility are presented. 

3.5 PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

3.5.1 Age, sex, marital status and country of birth 

Details of comparative age at the time of interview, sex, marital status 
and country of birth are shown in table 3.34. In general, paid redundant 
workers were older than either unpaid or non-redundant workers. There were 
proportionately more men among the redundant samples, especially the paid 
people. The unpaid redundant informants tended to have more children under 
16 than the others and this is partly due to their lower average age. The 
numbers among all samples bom outside the United Kingdom were too small 
to analyse separately, but the unpaid sample included an above average 
proportion of Construction workers born in Eire. 


3.5.2 Education and qualifications 

Comparative details of education are given in table 3.35. The redundant 
samples tended to have greater proportions with only elementary or secondary 
modern level education. In general, they had fewer qualifications, but they 
more often included people with full industrial apprenticeships. More than 
half of the paid redundant sample had started their first full-time job when 
they were 14 or younger, although the proportion among the non-redundant 
was less than two-fifths. 

3.5.3 Employment 

Certain characteristics of the defined samples must be borne in mind 
when comparing the employment status at time of interview of the three 
samples (table 3.36): 
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Table 3.36 Employment status at time of interview 


x f married men 

“ t "women 

employment [ sing , ewom en 

Paid 

redundant 

% 

50 

10 

9 

6 

Unpaid 

redundant 

44 

11 

16 

5 

Non- 

redundant 

% 

41 

12 

14 

11 

Total 

75 

76 

78 

In part-time employment 

2 

8 

6 

Unemployed 

16 

6 

1 

Not seeking work/sick, no job 

4 

6 

9 

Retired 

2 

3 

4 

Self-employed 

1 

1 

1 

Not answered 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(1860) 

(181) 

(1999) 


The low figure of 1% unemployed among the non-redundant is explained by 
the exclusion of those made redundant at any time during the six years prior 
to interview and of those who had not been employed at all during that 
period. There were fewer single women in both redundant samples, but there 
were about as many married women in the unpaid sample as in the non- 
redundant. 

In table 3.37 some of the details of the redundancy job of both redundant 
samples are compared with those of the present or most recent job of the 
non-redundant sample. Professional, clerical and unskilled manual employees 
were under-represented in the redundant samples, and skilled manual 
employees were over-represented (semi-skilled over-represented only among 
the paid sample). Coal Mining, Engineering and Construction had more than 
their fair share of redundancies, and Distributive Trades, Professional and 
other Services, and Public Administration and Defence had less. 

The proportion entitled to a retirement pension was about the same 
among the paid redundant sample as among the non-redundant, but it was 
much less among the unpaid redundant, no doubt because of the short-term 
nature of many of the jobs. The paid redundant people received on average 
higher incomes from their jobs than the other two samples; they also included 
a higher proportion who were ‘very satisfied’ with their jobs. 

It is to be expected that redundant employees would not have been in 
their jobs as long as non-redundant employees have been in theirs, because 
for many employees redundancy cuts short the time they are prepared 
to remain in their jobs. A more valid comparison may be between length of 
time in the redundancy job and length of time in jobs left for reasons other 
than redundancy. The larger proportion of those with long service in the jobs 
ending in paid redundancy is not wholly explained by their greater average 
age and suggests that, but for the redundancy arising, these people would 
be among the more stable types in the labour force. 

Comparative details of other job aspects which show only small differences 
between the samples are given in tables A3. 66-70. These include number of 
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Table 3.37 Jobs of redundant and 

non-redundant 

workers compai 

red 


Paid 

redundant Unpaid redundant 

Non-redundant 

Occupational level: 


• % 


% 

% 

Senior managers, administrators. 






executives* 


5 


3 

4 

Junior managers, working proprietors** 


3 


1 

3 

Professional & technical, higher 


3 


2 

6 

Professional & technical, lower 


3 


1 

6 

Clerical & allied 


10 


7 

17 

Skilled manual*** 


27 


30 

14 

Semi-skilled manual **** 


16 


11 

11 

Unskilled manual **** 


32 


44 

37 

Self-employed 


- 


- 

1 

Not answered 


1 


1 

1 



100 


100 

100 

* in workplaces with 25 or more employees 



includes some 

occupations 

** in workplaces with under 25 employe 




officially classified as 

*** occupations normally requiring an apprenticeship 

'non-manual' (see 3.1.5) 

Industry: 


% 


% 

% 

(Standard Industrial Classification) 






I - Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing 


2 


1 

2 

II - Coal Mining (excl. other mining) 


8 


1 

3 

VI - Metal Manufacture 


3 


1 

3 

VII - Mechanical Engineering 


8 


3 

4 

VIII, XII - Other Metal Goods 


3 


3 


IX - Electrical Engineering 


7 


2 

4 

X - Shipbuilding & Marine Engineering 


3 


3 

1 

XI - Vehicles 


3 


3 

3 

XIII, XIV, XV - Textiles &c. 


5 


9 

5 

XVI, XVII, XVIII - Bricks, Pottery &c. 


8 


4 

5 

Ill, IV, V, XIX - Other Manufacturing 


6 


10 

7 

XX - Construction 


15 


26 

6 

XXI - Gas, Electricity, Water 


2 


1 

2 

XXII - Transport & Communication 


7 


4 

6 

XXIII - Distributive Trades 


10 


9 

13 

XXIV-XXVI - Professional &c Services 


10 


15 

25 

XVII - Public Administration & Defence 


* 


2 

6 

Not answered 


* 


3 

2 



100 


100 

100 

* = less than 0.5% 






Average income per week from job 


£18 


£14 

£15 

Whether entitled to a retirement pension: 

% 


% 

- % 

Yes 


46 


9 

49 

No 


52 


85 

46 

Don't know/Not answered 


2 


6 

5 

Satisfaction with job: 


% 


% 

% 

Very satisfied 


65 


54 

52 

Fairly satisfied 


30 


37 


Dissatisfied 






Not answered 





1 





N o n - r 

e d u n d a n 


Paid 


Unpaid 

present o 

r previous 

redundant j 

ob redundant job most recent 

job job 

Length of time m job: 

% 


% 

% 

% 

Under 1 year 

- 


47 

18 


1 - under 3 years 

12 


30 

17 


3 - under 5 years 

17 


5 

12 


5 - under 10 years 

23 


8 

18 

13 

10 years or over 

48 


10 



Don't know/not answered 

- 


- 

1 

3 


100 


100 

100 

100 

W base) (1860) 


(181) 

(1999) 

(763) 

Average time in job H 

years 


3 years 

7 years 

4 years 
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people employed at the workplace, time taken by the journey to work, 
method of getting the job, hours worked per week, and whether entitled to 
receive fringe benefits. 


3.6 JOB CHANGE DUE TO REDUNDANCY AND OTHER REASONS 

In this section the 84% of paid (87% unpaid) redundant informants who 
found post-redundancy employment are compared with the 38% of non- 
redundant informants who had had more than one job in the six years prior 
to interview. The comparison is of details of their ‘old’ and ‘new’ jobs. Strictly 
speaking, the comparison should be between changes occurring in the same 
period (1968 or late 1967) but if the samples other than of paid redundant 
employees are restricted in this way base numbers become too small for 
analysis. An analysis of the details of the job changes made by non-redundant 
informants in the year prior to interview shows them to be very similar to 
the job changes made over the whole six-year period. Therefore, we shall 
assume that whether the change took place in the early or late part of the 
1963-68 period makes very little difference to the findings shown for non- 
redundant employees. 


3.6.1 Change of occupational level 

The proportions changing their occupational level (defined according to 
the groups listed at the side of table 3.38) were: paid redundant 34%, unpaid 
and non-redundant 37%. The table includes columns only of those redun- 
dancy and previous occupational levels providing enough informants for 
statistical analysis. The main findings are (1) that the occupational changes 
of the paid redundant show a quite similar distribution to those of the five 
non-redundant occupational levels with enough informants to analyse, (2) 
that about two-fifths of both redundant and non-redundant semi-skilled job 
changers moved to unskilled jobs, and (3) that relatively few redundant 
managers obtained post-redundancy employment at the same occupational 
level and many of them took unskilled manual jobs. 

We also compared the present occupational level of non-redundant in- 
formants with their occupational level two jobs ago, and the occupational 
level of the redundancy job with that of the second job after redundancy (or 
present job where there were more than two post-redundancy jobs). This 
comparison may be used to measure the extent to which people try to get 
back to their earlier occupational level after an intervening job change. Base 
numbers were too small to do this analysis for unpaid redundant informants 
and for certain other occupational groups (table 3.39). Most of the paid 
redundant skilled manual job changers had succeeded in getting back to a 
skilled job after their second or subsequent change, but many of the semi- 
skilled redundant continued to have unskilled jobs after their second or 
subsequent change. 

3.6.2 Change of industry 

The proportions changing their industry (Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion order number) were: paid redundant 58%, unpaid redundant 57% and 
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Table 3.38 Comparative occupational level after one job change 


Paid redundant 

Senior 

mgrs. 

Junior 

mgrs. 

Redundancy job 
Prof. & tech. 

higher lower Clerical Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Un- 

skilled 

First job after 









redundancy 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 



Senior managers, &c. 

31 

9 

2 

2 





Junior managers, &c. 

15 

25 







Prof. & tech., higher 

3 


62 

4 

1 




Prof. & tech., lower 

1 

2 


70 





Clerical & allied 

15 

7 

10 

10 

84 




Skilled manual 

5 

5 


6 





Semi-skilled manual 

1 

5 


2 





Unskilled manual 

18 

33 

10 

6 

8 




Self-employed 

8 

11 

14 


2 




Not answered 

3 

3 

2 

— 



2 

1 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



( % base, who found a 









post-redundancy job) 

(78) 

(55) 

(42) 

(50) 

057) 

(458) 

(245) 

(470) 


Unpaid redundant 


Previous job 
Skilled Unskilled 


First job after redundancy 
Senior managers, &c. 
Prof. & tech., higher 
Clerical & allied 
Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 
Self-employed 


% 

1 

1 

6 

3 

13 

76 


Total 

(% base, who found a post-redundancy job) 


100 

(48) 


100 

(70) 


Non-redundant 

Previous job 

Prof. & Semi- 

Tech, lower Clerical Skilled skilled Unskilled 

Present or most recent job 
Senior managers, &c. 
Junior managers, &c. 
Prof. & tech., higher 
Prof. & tech., lower 
Clerical & allied 
Skilled manual 
Semi-skilled manual 
Unskilled manual 
Armed forces 
Self-employed 

3 7 M °i 

— 2 4 3 2 

5—1—1 
66 6 3 3 2 

9 71 3 7 7 

2 1 58 9 5 

2 3 5 29 10 

5 15 19 42 69 

2—732 

Total 

(% base, those with 2 or 
more jobs in last 6 years) 

100 loo 100 100 100 

(43) (128) (116) (75) (319) 


100 


Table 3.39 Comparative occupational level after two job changes 


Paid redundant 

Clerical 

Redundancy job 
Skilled Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Second job after redundancy * 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Senior managers, &c. 

— 

1 

— 

■ — ■ 

Junior managers, &c. 

2 

— • 

2 

2 

Professional & technical, higher 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Professional & technical, lower 

2 

1 

5 

2 

Clerical & allied 

74 

— 

2 

6 

Skilled manual 

2 

74 

12 

2 

Semi-skilled manual 

2 

9 

38 

11 

Unskilled manual 

14 

10 

41 

75 

Self-employed 

2 

4 

— 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

( % base, those with 2 or 
more post redundancy jobs) 

(58) 

(158) 

(66) 

(133) 


*or present job if more than 2 post-redundancy jobs. 


Non-redundant 

Clerical 

Third most recent job 
Skilled Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

Present or most recent job 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Senior managers, &c. 

2 

2 


1 

Junior managers, &c. 

2 

— 

— 

1 

Professional & technical, higher 

2 

2 

— 

1 

Professional & technical, lower 

4 

6 

2 

1 

Clerical & allied 

76 

6 

2 

5 

Skilled manual 

. — 

48 

10 

6 

Semi-skilled manual 

— 

6 

54 

7 

Unskilled manual 

14 

22 

28 

75 

Armed forces 

— : 

— 

2 

3 

Self-employed 

“ 

8 

2 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those with 3 or 
more jobs in last 6 years) 

(50) 

(51) 

(40) 

(148) 


non -redundant 56%. We divided the SIC orders into two broad groups: 
manufacturing (including extractive and construction, numbers 1-20) and 
services (21-27). Although this grouping obscures changes between particular 
industries, it enables certain broad trends to be more clearly seen: 


Table 3.40 Comparative broad industry group after one job change 



Paid redundant 
% remaining 
in same broad 
% industry group 

Unpaid redundant 
% remaining 
in same broad 
% industry group 

Non-redundant 
% remaining 
in same broad 
% industry group 

Remained in manufacturing 

55 

78 

52 

80 

32 

68 

Manufacturing to services 

16 

— 

13 

— 

15 

— 

Remained in services 

20 

68 

25 

72 

40 

74 

Services to manufacturing 

9 

— 

10 

— 

13 

— 

Total 

100 


100 


100 


Net gain to services 

7 


3 


2 


( % base, those giving infor- 







mation about industries) 

(1531) 


(154) 


(734) 
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Paid redundancies (and, to a lesser extent, unpaid ones) occurred mainly 
in ‘manufacturing’, but the proportion of those who stayed in ‘services’ after 
redundancy is nearly as high as the proportion who stayed in ‘manufacturing’. 
Because of the unequal distribution of paid redundancies between the two 
groups, the actual numbers going from ‘manufacturing’ to ‘services’ were 
nearly twice as great as vice versa. 

Table 3.41 shows the proportions of paid and non-redundant informants 
who stayed in the same or moved to different industry groups (numbers of 
the unpaid redundant were too small to analyse in this way). Percentages are 
shown only for those industry groups which yielded at least 50 people moving 


Table 3.41 Comparative industry after one job change 


Paid redundant 


Industry of first job 
after redundancy: 

Agric., Forestry, Fishing 
Coal Mining 
Metal Manufacture 
Mech. Engineering 
Elec. Engineering 
Ship & Marine Eng. 
Vehicles 

Other Metal Goods 
Textiles 

Bricks, Timber, Paper 
Other Manufacturing 
Construction 
Gas, Elec., Water 
Transp. & Commune. 
Distrib. Trades 
Prof. &c. Services 
Pub. Admin. & Defence 
Not answered 


Coal 



S 

3 

9 

S 

12 

8 

3 

3 
5 

4 


Total 100 

(% base, who found a 
post-redundancy job) (77) 


Mech. Elect. 

Engrg. Engrg. Vehic. 



100 100 100 


(139) (118) (51) 


Redundancy Industry 

Bricks Transp. Prof. 

Tex- Timber Other Const- & Distr. &c. 
tiles Paper Manf. ructn Comm Trades Servs 




(87) (119) (90) (258) (95) (151) (165) 


Non-redundant 

Second most 
recent industry: 


Present/most recent industry: 
Other Distributive 

Manufacturing Construction Trades 


% % % 


Agric., Forestry, Fishing 
Coal Mining 
Metal Manufacture 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Shipbuilding & Marine Eng. 
Vehicles 

Other Metal Goods 
Textiles 

Bricks, Timber, Paper 
Other Manufacturing 
Construction 
Gas, Electricity, Water 
Transport & Communicatn. 
Distributive Trades 
Professional &c. Services 
Public Admin. & Defence 
Not answered 


5 

6 
3 
2 

5 

6 
3 
6 

19 

5 

2 

8 

11 

14 

3 

2 


Total 100 

(% base, those with 2 or 

more jobs in last 6 years) (63) 


3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

56 

3 

5 
8 

6 
2 


100 

( 66 ) 


1 

2 

2 

2 


1 

2 

4 

4 
1 

5 
53 
17 

4 

2 


100 

(107) 


Professional 
&c Services 


% 

1 


3 

3 

1 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 

11 

60 

2 

2 


100 

( 221 ) 
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from that group. There were considerable variations in the rate at which 
people made redundant in certain industries found their first post-redundancy 
employment in those same industries. Thus 68% redundant in Construction 
but none in Coal Mining did so. However, the inter-industry changes of the 
paid redundant are remarkably similar to those of the non-redundant for the 
four industries with large enough numbers to analyse, which suggests that 
post-redundancy mobility between industries is governed more by the relative 
supply and demand for labour than by any special factor associated with 
redundancy. 

For those informants who gave details about three jobs we were able to 
analyse the movement between the broad groups of manufacturing and ser- 
vices. The last two job changes of non-redundant informants are compared 
with the changes from redundancy job to first and second (or present) post- 
redundancy jobs : 


Table 3.42 Comparative broad industry group after two job changes 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Non-redundan t 



% ending 


% ending 

% ending 



in same 


in same 

in same 


% 

ind. grp. 

X 

ind. grp. 

% ind. grp. 

Remained in manufacturing 

AT 

79 

58 

79 

28\ 67 

Manuf. to services to manuf. 

n 


3 


5/ 

Manuf. to manuf. to services 

9 


12 


7 

Manuf. to services to services 

6 


4 


9 

Remained in services 

131 

67 

m 

48 

31\ 71 

Services to manuf. to services 

5. 


- 


5/ 

Services to services to manuf. 

4 


5 


7 

Services to manuf. to manuf. 

5 


7 


8 

Total 

100 


100 


100 

( % base, who gave information 






- about 2 post-redundancy jobs) 

(460) 


(75) 



- about 3 jobs in last 6 years) 





(316) 

Net gain to services 

6% 


4% 


1% 


Of those who had a second or subsequent job after paid redundancy, 
about 80% redundant in ‘manufacturing’ were still in ‘manufacturing’, and 
two-thirds of those redundant in ‘services’ were still in ‘services’. 

3.6.3 Reasons for leaving job 

Twenty-nine per cent of paid (41 % of unpaid) redundant informants had 
had at least two post-redundancy jobs at the time of interview. By comparing 
the reasons given by the redundant people for leaving their first job after 
redundancy with the reasons given by the non-redundant for leaving their last 
job some idea can be gained of the problems of adjusting to post-redundancy 
employment (table 3.43). The comparison is complicated by the fact that 
redundancy is by definition excluded as a reason given by the non-redundant 
sample. The three categories of ‘made redundant again’, ‘only took it tem- 
porarily’ and ‘anticipated redundancy’ are not easy to separate and so they 
have been put together in the table. The paid redundant people seem to show 
an above average proneness to subsequent (unpaid) redundancy. It is also 
worth noting that ‘employer’s action’ — in most cases a pseudonym for ‘getting 
the sack’ — was much less likely to happen to the previously-redundant than 
to the non-redundant. 
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Table 3.43 Reasons for leaving job 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Non-redundant 

Made redundant again 

21 1 

1*1 

— 1 

Only took it temporarily 

7 >29 

3 V8 

2 r 6 

Anticipated redundancy 

ij 

4 / 

4 J 

Wanted different land of job 

21 

7 

17 

Financial reasons 

20 

21 

28 

Personal reasons 

15 

23 

22 

Conditions/hours unsuitable 

13 

5 

8 

Relationships at work 

10 

8 

11 

Place of work unsuitable 

1 

5 

9 

Employer’s action 

2 

4 

10 

Other reasons 

5 

16 

4 

Not answered 

— 

11 


Total 

( % base, those who had 

116 

108 

115 

- 2 post-redundancy jobs) 

- 2 jobs in last 6 years) 

(544) 

(75) 

(763) 


*with SRP 

(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one reason.) 


3.6.4 Change of remuneration 

It was possible to compare the change in remuneration resulting on the 
one hand from redundancy and on the other hand from job changes other 
than redundancy in four respects : income up or down, average net amount 
of income change, pension rights and fringe benefits. The details are set out 
in table 3.44. Slightly more redundant workers, but many more non-redundant 
workers, gained in income than lost. However, because the average decrease 
of those redundant workers who lost exceeded the average increase of those 
who gained, the net result was an average loss of a few shillings a week. 
This compares with an average gain of over £2 made by the non-redundant 
workers. 

Older paid redundant workers more often lost income in their next job 
than did younger workers (table A3. 18). Those going into Construction and 
Shipbuilding after paid redundancy more often gained than lost, but those 
going into Service and Distributive Trades more often lost than gained (table 
A3. 52). Those going into unskilled jobs more often lost than did those going 
into professional and technical jobs (table A3. 51). Those who lost included a 
number of manageresses made redundant in Service and Distributive Trades 
and who subsequently worked shorter hours at a lower occupational level. 
The 11% of paid redundant workers who lost more than £5 a week in their 
next job received a slightly higher average SRP (£310 as against £250 for 
the rest) but their average age of 47 at the time of redundancy was not signi- 
ficantly higher than that of the rest of the sample. 

Pension rights were more often lost than gained by redundant workers, 
but the reverse applied to non-redundant workers. The comparison of fringe 
benefits was confined to ‘none’ versus ‘one or more’ and again redundant 
workers tended to lose them and non-redundant workers to gain them. 

3.6.5 Change in use of skill 

Redundant informants were asked whether they thought they used more, 
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Table 3.44 Comparative change of remuneration 



Paid 

Unpaid 

Non- 


redundant 

redundant 

redundant 

(a) Income in new job 

% % 

% 

% 

Gained more than £5 p.w. 

10 1 



„ £3-£5 

13 >-39 

44 

57 

„ £l-£2 

16 J 



Same (within £1 p.w.) 

20 

17 

12 

Lost £l-£2 

121 



„ £3-£5 

12 >-35 

30 

22 

„ more than £5 „ 

ii j 



Don’t know/not answered 

6 

9 

9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

( % base for (a), (c) & (d), those who 




- found a post-redundancy job) 

(1559) 

(157) 


- had 2 jobs in last 6 years) 



(763) 

(b) Comparative income per week: 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Average increase of ‘gainers’ 

4-35 

3-7 

4-8 

(base) 

(599) 

(69) 

(434) 

Average decrease of ‘losers’ 

5-4 

4-65 

2-55 

(base) 

(540) 

(47) 

(168) 

Average net change per week 

—0-2 

+0-25 

+2-35 

(base, includes those with incomes not changing 




more than £1 per week) 

(1453) 

(143) 

(696) 

(c) Pension rights in : 

% 

% 

% 

Both jobs 

13 

3 

20 

Neither job 

46 

61 

43 

Old job only 

27 

6 

9 

New job only 

7 

20 

15 

Don’t know/not answered 

7 

10 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

(d) Fringe benefits in : 

% 

% 

% 

Both jobs 

19 

16 

24 

Neither job 

43 

52 

40 

Old job only 

27 

17 

13 

New job only 

10 

15 

21 

Don’t know/not answered 

1 

— 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 


less or the same degree of skill in their first post-redundancy job compared 
with their redundancy job. No comparable question was put to non-redundant 
employees. 


Table 3.45 Change in use of skill 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Opinion of use of skill 

% 

% 

More in new job 

22 

24 

Less in new job 

36 

17 

Same in both jobs 

35 

33 

Don’t know/not answered 

7 

26 

Total 

100 

100 

(% base, those who found a post-redundancy job) 

(1559) 

(157) 


In line with the often lower skill level of their post-redundancy job, the semi- 
skilled paid redundant people were particularly conscious of a loss of skill: 
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only 15% felt they gained, compared with 50% who felt they lost (table 
A3. 16). There were also difierences between paid redundant employees from 
different industries (table A3. 35). 

3.6.6 Change in satisfaction with job 

Job satisfaction was measured on a three-point scale. There were, accord- 
ingly, three ways of recording no change in satisfaction and six ways of 
recording change. All the categories of answer are analysed in table 3.46. 


Table 3.46 Change in satisfaction with job 



Paid 

Unpaid 

Non- 

Satisfaction (change) in old and new job 

redundant 

redundant 

redundant 
°/ °/ 

Fairly to very satisfied 

9 

10 

17 

Dissat. to very satisfied 




Dissat. to fairly satisfied 

2 

5 


Total gained in satisfaction 

13 

18 

44 

Very to fairly satisfied 

24 

19 

9 

Very satisf. to dissatisfied 

16 



Fairly satisf. to dissatisfied 

7 



Total lost in satisfaction 

47 

44 

15 

Very satisfied in both jobs 

23 

20 

15 

Fairly satisfied in both jobs 

14 



Dissatisfied in both jobs 




Total no change in satisfaction 

38 

36 

39 

Don’t know/not answered 

2 

2 

2 


100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who found a post-redundancy job) 

(1559) 

(157) 

(763) 


Losses in job satisfaction after redundancy appear to outnumber gains by 
about three to one. The situation is completely reversed for gains and losses 
in satisfaction after job changes (mostly voluntary) for reasons other than 
redundancy. This result might have been expected in the case of the paid 
redundant workers, in view of their net losses in remuneration and use of 
skill, but the explanation for the unpaid redundant workers’ loss of satis- 
faction is less obvious. Perhaps previous experience of redundancy, with the 
feelings of insecurity it brings, tends to spill over into the next job, reducing 
the degree of satisfaction felt. 1 

Another measure of comparative satisfaction is whether the change of job 
was preferred. We asked paid redundant informants whether they would 
have preferred to have kept their old job and not to have had the redundancy 
money. The same question was put to the unpaid people except that the final 


Research shows that job satisfaction is linked with feelings of security. One study 
compared the job satisfaction of a group of employees of a firm in receivership with 
that of a control group of comparable employees in a financially sound firm. The in- 
secure group, even though they had better pay and working conditions, had extremely 
low job satisfaction. (B. A. Grove and W. A. Kerr, “Specific Evidence on Origin of 
Halo Effect in Measurement of Employee Morale’, Journal of Social Psychology, vol. 
34, 1951.) 
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words were changed to ‘ . and not to have been made redundant?’ Sixty-six 
per cent of paid redundant (45% of unpaid) preferred their old job; 30% 
(38%) preferred their new job (table A3. 16 gives analysis by occupational 
level). Informants were also asked whether they were happy in their present 
job or would have preferred to remain in their old job if that had been 
possible. 


Table 3.47 Preference for present or old job 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 


% 

% 

Preferred present job 

36 

54 

Preferred old job 

51 

27 

No difference 

10 

5 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 

14 

Total 

100 

100 

( % base, those in employment) 

(1467) 

(132) 


The majority preference of the paid sample for their redundancy job reflects 
the net loss they suffered on a number of job factors. It may be that the low 
preference among the unpaid group for their old job is connected with the 
fact that they were not officially compensated for losing it, though there is 
no way of proving the point. 

3.7 UNEMPLOYMENT AND SECURITY 

The comparative experience of unemployment by the redundant and non- 
redundant samples, the use of the employment exchange service, and attitudes 
to security form the core of this section. Periods of unemployment after 
redundancy are first compared with those between other job changes. The 
influence of receiving a redundancy payment on the time taken to find a new 
job is analysed. Use of the employment exchange service in connection with 
both redundancy and general job placement is investigated. The difficulties 
of getting a job giving more income than state benefit are examined. Finally, 
some findings on the meaning and comparative importance attached to 
security are presented, although the necessarily limited questions put cannot 
be regarded as giving more than a sketchy introduction to the subject. 

3.7.1 Experience of unemployment 

We asked redundant informants how long they were unemployed between 
redundancy and their next job and the non-redundant people how long 
they were unemployed between jobs on the last occasion they changed. 

The average length of time unemployed after paid redundancy varied 
according to several factors. It was 6 weeks for clerical people and 11 weeks 
for semi-skilled manual (table A3. 6). There were industrial differences, for 
example employees in Coal Mining averaged 14 weeks (table A3. 34). Diffi- 
culty increased with age (table A3.43) : 4 weeks for those under 30, 6 weeks 
for those 30-49, 8 weeks for those 50-59, and 15 weeks for those 60-64. 
It was slightly easier for those with apprenticeships (7 weeks) than for those 
with no qualification (9 weeks). The regional figure varied from 6 weeks in 
the Eastern & Southern and E & W Midlands to 11 weeks in the Northern 
(table A3.49). 
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Table 3.48 Time unemployed between jobs 



Paid 

Unpaid 

Non- 


redundant 

redundant 

redundant 

Started next job 

% 

% 

% 

Immediately, next working day 

25 

17 

72 

Under 1 week - 2 weeks 

21 

29 . 

Over 2 weeks - 1 month 

14 

14 

4 

Over 1 month - 3 months 

21 

22 

8 

Over 3 months - 6 months 

12 

10 

2 

Over 6 months 

6 

7 

4 

Don’t know/not answered 

1 

1 

10 

Total 

( % base, those who 

100 

100 

100 

- found a post-redundancy job) 

- had 2 jobs in last 6 years) 

(1559) 

(157) 

(763) 

Average time unemployed 

8 weeks* 

8 weeks 

4 weeks 


*In calculating this average, allowance has been made for the probability that some infor- 
mants who received their redundancy payment in 1968 would have found a post-redundancy 
job only after being interviewed in April-June 1969. 


It might have been expected that many of those who volunteered for 
redundancy did so because they had another job lined up. This does not 
appear to be the case, since the volunteers averaged 11 weeks to find another 
job. There was also some variation in the methods used to seek jobs by those 
who found them relatively quickly or slowly: thus 20% of those who found 
their post-redundancy job immediately used the employment exchange ser- 
vice, but 67% of those who took three months or more used the service 
(see 3.7.5). 


3.7.2 Redundancy payment and time taken to start new job 

It has been suggested 1 that those who receive higher redundancy payments 
take longer to find a new job. Table 3.42 confirms that this is true over the 
whole sample. This seems to indicate that receiving a redundancy payment 
tends to reduce the urgency with which a new job is sought. Some paid 
redundant workers did indeed take a holiday or a rest between the redun- 
dancy job and the next one, and some gave themselves more time to look 
around for a new job. But when the analysis is confined to the group aged 
50-59 the difference in time taken according to amount of redundancy pay 
received disappears. This points to the probability that the main reason for 
the association between size of payment and length of time before starting a 
new job is that both size of SRP and difficulty of finding a job increase with 
age. 

3.7.3 Unemployment benefit 

Fifty-two per cent of paid and 37% of unpaid redundant informants had 
received unemployment benefit at some time since being made redundant. 
This proportion varied little between occupational groups but it rose to 88% 
among paid redundant Shipbuilding and Marine Engineering people and fell 
to 28% among the Services people (table A3. 37). The average number of 


1 The suggestion is implicit in the idea that a redundancy payment enables people to 
take time to look around for a suitable job instead of having to take the first job 
offered. 
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Table 3.49 SRP and time taken to start new job 




Amount of payment: 



Under £75 

£75-£299 

£300-£499 

£500 or over 






-all 

7 weeks 

8 weeks 

8 weeks 

11 weeks 

(base) 

(486) 

(617) 

(251) 

(193) 

- aged 50-59 

8 weeks 

9 weeks 

8 weeks 

8 weeks 

(base) 

(100) 

(131) 

(99) 

(84) 

% of those receiving stated 



39% 

44% 

SRP aged 50-59 

21% 

21% 


weeks’ benefit received was 15 for the paid (see table A3. 38 for analysis by 
industry) and 8 for the unpaid. 1 The average rate per week (taking the rate 
in respect of the longer period where two or more rates were given) was 
£9 for the paid and £7 for the unpaid redundant. In 56% (16%) of cases the 
payment included earnings -related supplement and in 14% (21%) it included 
supplementary benefit. Older paid redundant people more often received un- 
employment benefit and for longer periods, although the age group receiving 
benefit at the highest average rate (£11) was the 30-39 (table A3.55). 

3.7.4 Use of the employment exchange service (redundancy) 

Eleven per cent of paid and 3% of unpaid redundant informants had 
dealings with the employment exchange service in connection with their 
redundancy. The 190 paid redundant people who had such dealings were 
asked what they thought of the service provided by the exchange in this 
respect (base numbers of the unpaid redundant were too small to analyse). 
Sixty -four per cent said the service was very helpful, 20% fairly helpful, and 
14% not very helpful. A quarter said there were improvements they would 
like to see in the service in connection with redundancy. The improvements 
suggested are set out in table 3.50. - 


Table 3.50 Suggested improvements in the redundancy service of the employment exchange 


Paid redundant 


Clearer, more detailed information should be available/given 

37 

Payment should be made more quickly 

19 

Exchange officials should be certain of facts/working of RPA 

15 

Should be a separate department/person to deal with redundancy 

13 

Should offer more/more suitable jobs 

10 

Retraining arrangements should be improved 

6 

Other suggestions 


Total 

115 

(% base, those wanting to see improvements in the service) 

(48) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants wanted to see more than one type of 
improvement.) 


1 These averages are based only on informants receiving benefit, whereas the average 
of eight weeks between redundancy and the first post-redundancy job (see 3.7.1) is 
based on all informants. 
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3.7.5 Use of the employment exchange service (placement) 

Slightly different questions on the use of the employment exchange service 
to find jobs were put to the redundant and non-redundant samples. The non- 
redundant were simply asked whether, after each of their last two job 
changes, they had tried to obtain work through the employment exchange 
service. The redundant were asked whether they got in touch with the service 
at any time after they first knew they might be made redundant. Totals and 
figures for the main occupational levels, together with the proportions who 
actually registered for work, are given in table 3.51. Older paid redundant 
informants were more likely to have got in touch with the service than 
younger (table A3. 46). 


Table 3.51 Use of the employment exchange service to find work 



After second 

After third 

Non-redundant 

most recent job 

most recent job 

Tried to obtain work through the service 

% 

% 

Yes 

15 

15 

No 

83 

82 

Not answered 

2 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

(% base, those seeking work) 

(695) 

(323) 


Paid redundant 

Total 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Semi- 

skilled 

Unskilled 

Unpaid 

redundant 

Got in touch 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

with the service 
Yes 

60 

52 

64 

65 

59 

47 

No 

39 

48 

36 

35 

41 

41 

Not answered 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who 
sought work) 

(1775) 

(174) 

(492) 

(279) 

(569) 

(170) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Registered for work 

87 

88 

82 

85 

88 

81 

Just made enquiry 

11 

11 

15 

13 

10 

11 

Not answered 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who 
got in touch with 
service) 

(1068) 

(90) 

(314) 

(180) 

(335) 

(80) 


Sixty-three per cent of paid (49% of unpaid) redundant people were 
satisfied with what the service did to help them find a job. Satisfaction was 
greater among the older people (table A3 .47), less frequent among profes- 
sional and technical employees (table A3. 12), but varied little by industry 
(table A3. 36). Those who were not satisfied with what the service did were 
asked in what ways they were dissatisfied. Replies are shown in table 3.52. 

Only 3% of paid and 1% of unpaid redundant informants who got in 
touch with the service turned down offers of training made by the service. 
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Table 3.52 Sources of dissatisfaction with employment exchange service 
(placement) 


% 


Paid redundant 

They did not offer any jobs 

Complaints about personal treatment/ inefficiency/indifference 
of exchange staff 

No jobs/training offered in the right trade 

The jobs offered were unsuitable 

No help offered because informant too old/disabled 

The jobs offered were not well paid enough 

They just hand out money/sit back and do nothing 

The jobs offered were outside the area/bad for travel 

Other dissatisfactions 


42 

33 

19 

16 

9 

9 

6 

4 

5 


Total 

(% base, those not satisfied with the service) 


143 

(313) 


( %s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one 
source of dissatisfaction.) 


3.7.6 State benefit and difficulty of getting a job 

We asked those who had received unemployment benefit whether they 
had difficulty in getting a job giving them more income than they were 
already receiving in unemployment or other state benefit. Those who had 
such difficulty were also asked how many jobs they had turned down only 
for this reason (percentages of unpaid and non-redundant informants are 
not given in table 3.53 because the numbers involved are too small). 


Table 3.53 Difficulty in getting a job paying more than state benefit 


Yes, difficulty 

Yes, difficulty in getting any job 
No difficulty 

Don’t know/not answered 

Paid 

redundant 

16 

24 

58 

2 

Unpaid 

redundant 

13 

23 

64 

Non- 

redundant 

% 

23 

12 

65 


100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who received unemployment benefit 


(67) 


- at any time since redundancy) 

(912) 

(101) 

- at any time in last 6 years) 






N 


% 

N 

No jobs 

54 

(5) 

(6) 

1 job 

13 

(2) 

(2) 


7 

— 

(3) 

3 or more jobs 

26 

(2) 

(4) 

Total 

100 



(% base, those who had difficulty in getting a job 
giving them more income than they were already 


(9) 

«5) 

receiving in unemployment or other state benefit) 

(141) 


The paid redundant aged 30-39 and with four or more children were more 
likely to find such difficulty (tables A3.57 and A3. 54). 

3.7.7 Attitude to security 

One of the things that a redundancy payment is said to compensate for 
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is loss of security in a job. To explore this question fully would have taken 
more time in the interviews than could be spared. Some information was, 
however, gained about the meaning attached to security and how important 
it was felt to be in a job. An open question on the meaning of security was 
put (i.e. it was not assumed that it would be defined as job security) and the 
answers were coded into a number of groups. It proved unrealistic to try to 
separate the ideas contained in the first code (table 3.54) and these were 
especially important for the paid redundant people. Most of the differences 
in emphasis laid on other aspects of security — such as having a home and 
good health — are accounted for by the fact that women tended to give these 
answers and there were more women in the non-redundant sample. 


Table 3.54 Meaning and importance attached to security 



Paid 

Unpaid 

Non- 


redundant 

redundant 

redundant 

Meaning of security 

Regular income/a good/well-paid job/a pension/ 

% 

% 

% 

69 

freedom from financial anxiety 

83 

68 

Savings 

11 

16 

23 

Having a home 

10 

14 

28 

Job satisfaction 

8 

6 

5 

Good health 

4 

3 

7 

Source of security is another person 

3 

6 

8 

Benefits of the Welfare State 

1 

4 

3 

Other answers 

1 

1 

4 

Don’t know/not answered 

7 

13 

8 

Total 

128 

131 

155 

(% base, all those in employment) 

(1467) 

(132) 

(1681) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one meaning.) 


Security in job 

% 

% 

% 

59 

Very important 

69 

46 

Fairly important 

21 

26 

26 

Unimportant 

7 

14 

13 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 

14 

2 

Total 

(% base, all except those retired or not seeking 

100 

100 

100 

work) 

(1777) 

(170) 

(1719) 


The table also shows how important security is or was to people in their 
jobs. Attitudes varied a great deal according to sex, marital status and 
employment status (tables A3.59 and A3.60). Thus among paid redundant 
informants 76% of the married men in full-time employment at the time 
of interview, but only 30% of the women in full-time employment, thought 
it very important (the figures for the non-redundant were 74% and 25% 
respectively). The longer people were in a job the more important security 
became to them : 1 1 % of the paid redundant (21 % of the non-redundant) with 
less than three years’ service thought security unimportant, but this fell to 
4% (5%) among those with 10 or more years’ service. 

Redundant informants in employment at the time of interview were asked 
whether they felt as secure in their present job as they did in their redundancy 
job before they knew they might be made redundant. 
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Table 3.55 Comparative security in redundancy and post-redundancy jobs 



Paid redundant 

Unpaid redundant 

Yes, as secure (or insecure) 

/o 

43 

34 

Yes, more secure now 



No, not as secure now 

33 


Don’t know/not answered 

6 

22 


100 

100 

(% base, those in employment) 

(1467) 

(132) 


3.8 GEOGRAPHICAL MOBILITY 

This section brings together a very limited amount of data about com- 
parative geographical mobility as a result of redundancy or other work 
reasons, knowledge of DE transfer schemes, and preference for the old or 
new area after a move due to redundancy. 

3.8.1 Moving as a result of redundancy or other work reasons 

The cases of moving home by non-redundant informants for reasons con- 
nected with work may be compared with the cases of moving home which 
followed the sampled redundancies. Because of the different time periods 
covered it is not possible to compare the rate of moving of these two groups. 
The 4% of paid (3% of unpaid) redundant people who moved as a result of 
redundancy, and the 8% of non-redundant who moved at some time during 
the six-year period for reasons of work other than redundancy, simply form 
the base populations who were asked the subsequent questions about moving 
home. 

It is noted in Appendix I that one of our main problems was contacting 
the paid redundant people in our original sample who had moved from the 
address supplied to us. The sample was also restricted by the exclusion of 
those whose addresses we were not able to obtain from their former 
employers. Had we been able to interview all these people, it is likely that a 
substantial proportion would have been found to have moved as a result 
of redundancy. The figure of 4% movers among the people we did interview 
must, therefore, be regarded as near to a lower limit of an estimate of the 
true proportion of movers. The theoretical upper limit may be calculated by 
assuming that all of the following categories of names supplied to us had 
moved as a result of redundancy: 


Address of employer not available 3 

Employer unable to supply address 200 

Employer replied, but without employee’s address 138 
P.O. returned Social Survey letter to employer 83 

Employee living abroad 12 

No response from employer 355 

Employee not contacted at address given* 228 


1019 

*after having deducted those known not to have moved. 

These 1019 persons represent 32% of the list of sampled names, and we 
know that 2% of the latter (4% of the interviewed sample) had moved as a 
result of redundancy. The true proportion of movers is, therefore, somewhere 
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between 2% and 34%, and although it is very unlikely to be as low or as 
high as these extremes we have no evidence to suggest how near the middle 
it is. 

Within the limitations of the interviewed sample of paid redundant 
employees noted above the survey provided added confirmation of the ‘migra- 
tory elite’ theory that better educated people and those in higher status jobs 
tend to move home more frequently than others: 

Table 3.56 Moving home, by occupational level and qualifications 



Paid redundant 
Moved home as 
result of 
redundancy 

(% base) 

Non-redundant 
Moved home for 
work reasons 
other than 

redundancy (% base) 

Senior managers 

6% 

(96) 

16% 

(77) 

Junior managers 

10% 

(63) 

23% 

(53) 

Professional & technical, higher 

14% 

(49) 

21% 

(101) 

Professional & technical, lower 

4% 

(55) 

15% 

(89) 


2% 

(191) 

5% 

(188) 

Skilled manual 

3% 

(507) 

3% 

(264) 

Semi-skilled manual 

2% 

(289) 

6% 

(160) 

Unskilled manual 

4% 

(603) 

6% 

(500) 

With no qualifications 

3% 

(1234)' 

5% 

(870) 

With apprenticeship 

3 % m 

(413) 

9% 

(248) 

With other qualifications* 

9% 

(213) 

15% 

(349) 


*i.e. GCE ‘O’ or ‘A’ levels, City & Guilds, university degree, nursing, etc. 


Seventy-nine per cent of paid redundant informants who had moved said 
they met their own costs of removal and 19% said their employer met them. 
The comparable figures for non-redundant moves were 57% and 43%. Only 
two paid redundant people mentioned one of the DE schemes as helping 
them. Very few of the people interviewed claimed to have had any other 
expenses or difficulties arising from the move other than the costs of removal. 

3.8.2 Knowledge of transfer schemes 

Twenty-eight per cent of both paid and unpaid and 31% of non-redundant 
informants claimed to know about the transfer schemes run by the DE for 
helping people when they have to move because of their jobs. Younger 
people generally claimed less knowledge of these schemes than the older 
ones. No effort was made to find out how much the people interviewed really 
knew about the schemes, and it seems likely that many of those who said 
they did either vaguely felt that such a scheme would be likely to exist or 
did not want to admit ignorance of the subject. 

3.8.3 Moving from area of redundancy 

Six per cent of paid and 13% of unpaid redundant informants had, at 
the time of interview, moved from the area in which they were living when 
they were made redundant. Of those who had moved, 37% of the paid and 
50% of the unpaid preferred their new area, and 26% (13%) preferred their 
old area. It seems that preference for the new area is the only exception to 
the general rule that more paid redundant workers felt they lost than gained 
as a result of redundancy (see 3.6). This may be because preference for 
the new area would usually be one of the factors in deciding upon the move. 
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PART HI— NON-REDUNDANT EMPLOYEES 

This part of the report deals with answers to questions put exclusively 
to the sample of non-redundant employees. No direct comparison is, there- 
fore, possible with the redundant samples, although the information given 
below may serve to show how the problem of redundancy is seen by those 
employees who have not so far experienced it. 

3.9 ATTITUDES TO REDUNDANCY AND MOBILITY 

The subjects covered below include knowledge of redundancy in the firm 
and the effect of this knowledge on job attitudes, views about the possibility 
of future redundancy and of being able to find another job, knowledge of 
the Redundancy Payments Act and of entitlement under it, and willingness 
to move if made redundant. 

3.9.1 Redundancy in the firm 

Twenty-three per cent of those interviewed said that there had been some 
people made redundant in their present (or most recent) firm during the last 
six years. Manual groups were mostly said to have been affected, clerical and 
office staff to a lesser extent, and managerial, professional and technical staff 
hardly at all. The industrial variation on this question was considerable. In 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishing and the Services groups only 8% or less 
said there had been redundancies, compared with 58% or more of those in 
Electrical Engineering and Shipbuilding. Those in workplaces employing 
500 or more (37%) more often knew of redundancies than those in work- 
places employing under 25 (10%). 

Of the 451 informants who knew of redundancies in the firm, the following 
proportions mentioned particular types of employee as having been made 
redundant : 

% % 


Skilled workers 

57 

Clerical/office staff 

39 

Semi-skilled workers 

56 

Professional/technical 

4 

Unskilled workers 

52 

Managerial 

4 


Asked whether these redundancies changed their feelings about the job 
or the firm, 27% of the people involved said that they did. New feelings 
of insecurity were more than twice as common as new feelings of resentment 
or annoyance. 

Informants were also asked whether they thought there was a real possi- 
bility of any employees at their firm being made redundant in the near future 
and, if so, which groups might be affected. Sixteen per cent said yes, but this 
proportion rose to nearly half in Coal Mining (table A3. 64). The proportion 
saying yes was also greater in the establishments employing 500 or over 
(24%) than in those employing less than 100 (10%). It is worth noting that 
37% of the people in workplaces where there had been redundancies thought 
that there would be redundancies in the future, but only 10% of those in 
workplaces where there had not been redundancies thought this. As with 
the past, future redundancies were thought most likely to affect manual 
workers (all three skill levels about equally), to a lesser extent clerical and 
office staff, and managerial, professional and technical staff hardly at all. 
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3.9.2 Future employment prospects 

Sixty-three per cent of all informants said that they wanted to remain 
with their present firm until retiring age. The proportion varied from 88% 
in Metal Manufacture to 52% in Construction (table A3. 62). The changing 
viewpoint of age groups is very apparent. 


Table 3.57 Desire to remain with firm until retirement, by age 


Whether want to remain until 
retiring age 

Total 

18-19 

20-29 

Age 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

Yes 

*63 

% 

32 

% 

37 

% 

51 

% 

70 

% 

85 

% 

95 

No 

29 

55 

55 

36 

21 

8 

2 

Don’t know/not answered 

8 

13 

8 

13 

9 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those now employed) 

(1681) 

(80) 

(373) 

(308) 

(421) 

(362) 

an) 


Only 39% of those with less than a year’s service with their present firm 
wanted to remain there until retirement, compared with 83% of those with 
10 years’ service or more. Other groups with a high proportion wanting to 
remain included semi-skilled workers (76%), married men (75%), those very 
satisfied with their job (75%), senior managers (72%), and those regarding 
security as very important (72%). Desire to remain was also slightly greater 
in the larger workplaces than in the smaller. 

Those who said they wanted to remain were asked how certain they were 
of continued employment there. Forty-nine per cent said they were very 
certain, 32% fairly certain and 8% uncertain. Industrial differences were 
between 23% uncertain in Metal Manufacture to 3% in Public Administration 
and Defence (table A3. 62). Groups with a relatively high proportion uncertain 
about continued employment included those in workplaces where there had 
previously been redundancies (19%) and semi-skilled workers (16%). 

Twenty-four per cent of all those interviewed thought that, if they were 
to be made redundant, their chances of finding another equally suitable job 
in the area were very good, 32% thought they were fairly good, and 40% 
not good. The industrial proportions saying ‘not good’ varied between 67% 


Table 3.58 Chances of finding an equally suitable job if redundant, by age 


Chances of finding 
equally suitable job 

Total 

18-19 

20-29 

Age 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Very good 

24 

46 

33 

24 

22 

17 

9 

Fairly good 

32 

40 

42 

39 

33 

20 

21 

Not good 

40 

14 

23 

35 

40 

56 

67 

Don’t know/not answered 

4 

— 

2 

2 

5 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those now employed) 

(1681) 

(80) 

(373) 

(308) 

(421) 

(362) 

an) 
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in Coal Mining and 25% in Construction (table A3.63). Again, the age groups 
had very different views of this question. 

A few of the older people said they wouldn’t bother to look for work. Groups 
with a relatively high proportion thinking their chances were not good in- 
cluded those with 10 or more years’ service with their present firm (53%), 
married men (50%), and semi-skilled workers (50%). There was most 
pessimism in the Northern, Yorkshire and Humberside, Wales, E & W Mid- 
lands and Scottish regions (44-46% thinking their chances to be not good), 
and least in Greater London and Eastern & Southern regions (33-34%). 


3.9.3 Whether heard of Redundancy Payments Act 

Three-quarters of all informants claimed to have heard of the Act. Table 
3.59 shows the ways in which they had first heard about it. 


Table 3.59 Ways of hearing about RPA 



7n 

Newspapers 

31 

Knowing/hearing of someone made redundant 

19 

Radio/T.V. 

15 

Notified by employer 

9 

From general conversation 

9 

Through trade union 

4 

From Government publications 

1 

Other sources 

1 

Don’t know/not answered 

11 

Total 

100 

(% base, those who had heard of the Act) 

(1499) 


Only 46% of the 18-19 age group had heard of the Act, compared with 
81% of the 40 and over group. 


3.9.4 Knowledge of entitlement to redundancy payment 

A half of all those at present employed thought they would be entitled to 
an official payment if they were to be made redundant, but 27% did not 
know. The ‘don’t-knows’ included 47% in the 18-19 age group and 22% in 
the 40 and over group. There is no guarantee that those who claimed to 
know about their entitlement had accurate knowledge; 22% of the 18-19 
group said they were ‘now entitled’ and their entitlement could only be a 
future one. Somewhat surprisingly, 45% of the higher professional and tech- 
nical people (and 41% of the lower) did not know whether they would be 
entitled to a redundancy payment or not. 


3.9.5 Whether prepared to move if redundant 

Forty-two per cent of those interviewed said that, if the question of 
redundancy arose, they would be prepared to move home to another area if 
their employer offered them an alternative job there; 37% said they would 
not, and small proportions varying between 2% and 7% said it would depend 
on the area or the distance involved, the job or wages offered, the accom- 
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modation available or their family circumstances. Reluctance to move seems 
to decline until middle age and then to increase sharply. 


Table 3.60 Whether prepared to move if offered alternative job, by age 


Prepared to move 

Total 

18-19 

20-29 

Age 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

Yes 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

42 

39 

50 

41 

44 

41 

24 

No 

37 

39 

33 

34 

28 

40 

66 

Depends on area, job, etc. 

17 

23 

16 

25 

20 

13 

4 

Other answers 

3 

1 

1 

3 

6 



Don’t know/not answered 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

Total 

104 

105 

104 

107 

102 

102 

101 

( % base, those now employed, ex- 
cluding housewives with husbands 








working) 

(1297) 

(77) 

(309) 

(224) 

(293) 

(269) 

(100) 


(%s add to more than 100, because some informants said their decision depended on more 
than one thing.) 


The only substantial industrial variation was that 70% of employees in 
Coal Mining were not prepared to move. Only 16% of informants in the 
South-East region were not prepared to move, but all the other regional 
figures were about average. Single women (49%) were more reluctant to 
move than single or married men (33-34%). Semi-skilled and unskilled 
manual workers (44—45%) were more reluctant than senior management and 
higher professional and technical people (16-17%). Only 8% of those who 
had in the last six years moved for any reason connected with their work 
were reluctant to move again. 

Only 14% of the people who said that their decision would depend on 
the area, job, etc. thought that a redundancy payment would make any 
difference. Base numbers were too small to analyse by industry. Most of the 
26 people concerned said that the difference it would make would be that 
they would prefer to take the redundancy payment so that they could be 
independent and/or find another job. 

We then asked informants whether, if they were actually made redun- 
dant, they would be prepared to move to another area to take up or look 
for a job with another employer. Forty per cent said they would be prepared 
to move to take up a job, and 25% to look for one. Again, small minorities 
said ‘It depends . . . ’ Forty-two per cent were not prepared to move in the 
circumstances stated. Proportions not prepared to move exceeded half among 
Coal Mining, Textile and Distributive Trades employees (table A3. 65). In- 
formants not willing to move were more numerous in the North-West region 
(48%) and less numerous in the South-East (29%). Groups with a high pro- 
portion unwilling to move included those aged 60-64 (71%) single women 
(52%), semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers (50%), and those with no 
qualifications (50%). Only 13% of those who had in the last six years moved 
for any reason connected with their work were reluctant to move again to 
obtain work, but 75% of those who would not move if their employer 
offered them an alternative job would also not move to take up or look 
for another job. 
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Only 16% of the people who said that their decision would depend on 
the area, job, etc. thought that a redundancy payment would make any 
difference. Most of the 20 people concerned said that the difference it would 
make would either be that the money would tide them over while looking 
for work or that it would help them with the costs of moving pr finding 
alternative accommodation. 
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CHAPTER 4— REDUNDANT EMPLOYEES AND THEIR 
EMPLOYERS 

It was felt to be useful to compare the answers of paid redundant workers 
to certain questions concerning arrangements for their redundancy with the 
answers of their employers to corresponding questions. Accordingly, the 
sample was designed so that the employers of one in 10 of the sampled 
redundant workers were interviewed in respect of that particular redundancy. 
There was some reason to believe that the answers might differ in certain 
ways, either because workers and employers would want to ‘present’ the same 
situation in different ways or because of lack of accurate information. 

The findings reported in this chapter are divided into two parts: (1) 
answers to the same or similar questions put to the sub-sample of paid 
redundant employees and (the representatives of) their former employers, and 
(2) answers to questions put only to the former employers of these redundant 
employees. It should be noted that the answers of paid redundant employees 
dealt with in this chapter are part of the answers of the main sample and 
reported in chapter 3. 


PART I— ANSWERS COMPARED 
4.1 Reasons for redundancy 

We asked redundant employees whether they were given any reason why 
they were being made redundant and, if so, what reasons they were given. 
The comparable question to their employers was simply ‘What was the reason 
for this redundancy?’ Comparison of the answers is difficult because the 
question has a slightly different meaning to workers and employers and 
because some apparent differences were due to the two people telling our 
interviewer about different episodes in the chain of events leading to the 
redundancy. Wherever possible we tried to get the cause rather than the 
effect when two or more reasons were given, but we were not able to obtain 
‘the full story’ in all cases. 

For comparative purposes we have reduced multi-coded answers to a 
single code by taking the one that agrees with the whole or part of the 
answer of the other informant. Thus if the employer said ‘close down of firm 
due to shortage of work’ and the employee said ‘close down of firm’ we have 
counted this as agreement. We found that the number of employers who 
gave more information than the employee was roughly matched by the 
number of employees who gave more information than the employer. 
Examples of different amounts of information but including agreement are: 

Employer’s answer Employee’s answer 

‘Shortage of work . . . really it was ‘General slackness . . . they had no 

company reorganisation . . . some work in for us to do. They were even 

departments closed down and some taljcing of closing down.’ 
work was transferred to other de- 
partments.’ 
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‘General reorganisation and the 
finance of the job he was doing.’ 

Examples of disagreement are: 
‘Reorganisation of drawing office.’ 


'Reduction in sales.’ 


‘Because firm had got to cut down on 
expenses, making me redundant and 
splitting my work among the men left.’ 


‘The official reason was due to lack of 
orders because they had taken over 
another firm which meant they had 
more employees than they had work 
for.’ 

‘The firm was moving.’ 


In general, however, there was mostly agreement about the cause of the 
redundancy. The only exception seems to be that employees were more likely 
than their employers to talk about mergers and take-overs as causes of 
redundancy. In table 4.1 and following tables the answers involved in direct 
comparisons are shown to the left of the vertical line and the answers of 
employers not paired with their employees to the right of the line. Percentages 
or numbers of pairs who agreed are in bold type. 


Table 4.1 Cause of the redundancy 


Employers’ 

answers 

Close 
down of 
firm/ 

unecon. 

Short- 
age of 
work 

Re- 

sation 
of work 

Employees' answers 

Re- Take- Fnanc’l 
location over reasons 
/ merger 

Other 

Em- 

ployee 

D.K. 

Total 

with 

answrs. 

Total 

without 

answrs. 

Total 

Close down of 
firm/estab./ 

% 

% 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

% 












unecon. parts 



(2) 


(3) 


(2) 





Shortage of work 


100 


(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(4) 

23 



Reorganisation 








of work 



(6) 


(2) 

(1) 

(5) 

0) 

11 

17 


Relocation 












Takeover/merger 
Financ’l reasons 





(2) 




2 

2 













Other answers 

2 

— 

0) 

— 

(1) 


(4) 


5 


3 

Total 
(% base) 

100 

(62) 

100 

(28) 

(9) 

(8) 

(9) 

(4) 

(11) 

(7) 

100 

(131) 

100 

(108) 

100 

(246) 


Both sets of informants (except where the employer said the redundancy 
arose through closure of the establishment or firm) were asked whether the 
redundancy was the only one at that time or whether there were others made 
redundant within three months before or after (table 4.2). In most cases there 
was agreement about the scale of the redundancy. Such differences as existed 
were mostly that employees gave larger numbers of people involved in 
redundancies than did employers. It is not possible to check these answers 
against the actual situation. 

An attempt was made to compare answers to slightly different questions 
about the basis of selection for redundancy, but because of small numbers 
and the difficulty that the question had a rather different meaning to employers 
and employees the results are not valid enough to be presented. 
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Table 4.2 Number of employees involved in the redundancy 


Employers’ 

answers 

Only 

person 

redt. 

Up to 
9 

others 

Employees’ answers 
10-99 100+ 

others others 

D.K ./ 
N.A. 

Total 

with 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

without 

emp’ees 

answrs 

Total 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Only person 









redundant 

(8) 

(1) 

(3) 

— 

(1) 

20 

23 

21 

Up to 9 others 

(1) 

(18) 

(2) 

(1) 

(1) 

35 

25 

31 

10-99 others 

— 

(2) 

(17) 

(4) 

(1) 

37 

35 

36 

100+ others 

— 

— 


(4) 


6 

15 

10 

Don’t know 

— 

1 

— 


— 

2 

2 

2 

Total 






100 

100 

100 

(% base, all except 









closures) 

(9) 

(22) 

(22) 

(?) 

(3) 

(65) 

(52) 

(117) 


4.2 Notification of redundancy 

Both sets of informants were asked whether advance warning of redun- 
dancy had been given. 


Table 4.3 Advance warning of redundancy 


Employers’ 

answers 

Employees’ answers 
Advance warning given: 
Yes No N.A. 

Total 

with 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

without 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

Advance warning given: 

X 

% 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

90 

54 

(7) 

77 

73 

75 

No 

10 

44 

(1) 

22 

21 

22 

Don’t know/not answered 

— 

2 


1 

6 

3 

Total 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(80) 

(50) 

(8) 

(138) 

(108) 

(246) 


In a significant proportion of cases where the employer claimed that advance 
warning has been given, the employee claimed that it had not. No doubt 
some of this disagreement may be explained by different conceptions of what 
constitutes advance warning. 


Table 4.4 Length of notice of dismissal 





Employees’ answers 








Length of notice 



Total 

Total 



Last 

Up 

Over 

Over 

Over 

D.K./ 

with 

without 


Employers’ 

day at 

to 1 

1 wk- 

1 mth- 

2 

N.A. 

emp’ees 

emp’ees 


answers 

work 

week 

1 mth 

2mths 

mths. 


answrs. 

answrs. 


Length of notice: 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

% 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Last day at work 

(3) 

(1) 

2 



(1) 

5 

4 

4 

Up to 1 week 



5 

4 

— 

(2) 

5 

4 

4 

Over 1 wk.-l mth 

(3) 

(7) 

63 

39 

(3) 


54 

53 

54 

Over 1 mth-2mths 


(1) 

24 

35 


(1) 

22 

24 

23 

Over 2 months 

(i) 

a) 

6 

18 

(3) 

(1) 

12 

9 

11 

Don’t know 



— 

4 

(2) 

2 

6 

4 

Total 

(%base) 

(7) 

(10) 

100 

(80) 

100 

(28) 

(6) 

(7) 

100 

(138) 

100 

(108) 

100 

(246) 
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Another comparative question was on how much official notice of dis- 
missal was given before the employment came to an end. In 42 of the .cases 
of disagreement the employer said that longer notice had been given than 
the employee, and in the other 22 cases the employee said that longer notice 
had been given than the employer. 

Two other comparative questions concerned the reaction of the employee 
to being told he was going to be made redundant. 


Table 4.5 Reaction of employee to being told about redundancy 


Employers’ 

answers 

Upset 

Employees’ answers 
Didn’t 

Pleased mind Other 
either answer 
way 

Total 

with 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

without 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 


% 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Upset 

61 

(2) 

55 

— 

56 

46 

52 

Pleased 

10 

(1) 

12 

— 

11 

12 

11 

Don’t mind 

27 

(2) 

27 

a) 

29 

34 

31 

Other answers 

2 

— 

6 

— 

4 

8 

6 

Total 

100 


100 


100 

100 

100 

(% base, those whose em- 








ployers said they knew em- 








ployee’s reaction) 

(41) 

(5) 

(33) 

a) 

(80) 

(61) 

(141) 


It seems that employers tended to say that their employees were ‘upset’ 
or ‘didn’t mind’ on being told they were to be made redundant, irrespective 
of the employees’ feelings. It should be remembered that the employers’ 
totals include only those who claimed to know their employees’ reactions. 
The results, however, are consistent with the employers guessing at this 
rather than reporting actual differences in employees’ reactions. 

The other question concerned whether the employee was surprised when 
told about redundancy or expected it: 


Table 4.6 Whether employee surprised on being told about redundancy 


Employers’ 

answers 

Sur- 

prised 

Employees’ answers 

Ex- Other 

pected answers 
it 

Total 

with 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

without 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 


% 

% 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

22 

Surprised 

24 

24 

— 

24 

20 

Expected it 

76 

76 

(i) 

76 

80 

78 

Total 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

(% base, those whose employers said 
they knew employee’s reaction) 

(33) 

(46) 

(1) 

(80) 

(61) 

(141) 


Again, assuming that employees gave a true expression of their feelings 
at the time of being told about redundancy, it seems that employers were 
mistaken in the belief that they ‘knew’ what these were. Perhaps some 
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employers attributed a greater knowledge of impending redundancy to 
employees than they actually had, or perhaps some employees disregarded 
the signs in the belief that ‘redundancy only happens to other people’. 


4.3 Volunteering for redundancy 

We asked both groups whether there was a chance of volunteering for 
redundancy. 


Table 4.7 Chance of volunteering for redundancy 


Employers’ answers 

Employees’ answers 
Total 

Chance of with 

volunteering: emp’ees 

Yes No ^answrs. 

Total 

without 

emp’ees 

answrs. 

Total 

Yes 

ON) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(4) 

2 

10 

17 

14 

No 

(4) 

98 

88 

82 


Don’t know 

a) 


2 

1 

2 

Total 

(% base, those with two or more 


100 

100 

100 

100 

redundancies at the time) 

(9) 

(42) 

(51) 

(66) 

(117) 


A few employees thought there was the chance of volunteering when — 
according to the employer — there was not. This may have had something to 
do either with the employer trying to soften the blow or the employee wishing 
to feel that he had some control over the situation. Apart from these few 
cases there was almost complete agreement about the lack of chance to 
volunteer. 


4.4 Employer’s action and subsequent job experience 

The comparisons in this and the following section explore the possibility 
that there is some association between some of the actions taken by 
employers and the subsequent job experiences and attitudes of their ex- 
employees. The findings are based on that part of the interview with employers 
which sought general information about the establishment and the redundancy 
provisions it made, i.e. the part that did not deal with the details of a 
particular redundancy. In a few cases the relevant information was not 
available from employers and so the comparisons are confined to 126 paired 
employees and employers. 

Employees whose employers had given advance notice of redundancies 
to the employment exchange more often improved their income in their first 
post-redundancy job than those whose employers had not given advance 
notice. Income rise was also more frequent among those whose employers 
had provided facilities on the premises for stafi of the employment exchange 
service. 
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Table 4.8 Comparative income in post-redundancy job, by employer’s redundancy provisions 


Income in first post-redundancy 
job compared with income in 
redundancy job 

Whether employer ever 
gave advance notice to 
employment exchange 

Total Yes or No 

varies/depends 

Whether employer had ever 
provided facilities on 
premises for staff of 
employment 
exchange service 
Yes or No 

varies/depends 


% 

36 

% 

43 

% 

21 

58 

% 

29 


23 

18 

30 

13 

26 


34 

29 

46 

23 

38 

Don’t know/not answered 

7 

10 

3 

6 

7 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who had a post- 
redundancy job) 

(110) 

(73) 

(33) 

(31) 

(73) 


On the other hand, employees’ opinions of the degree of skill they used 
in their next job compared with that in their redundancy job 1 were found to 
be negatively associated with employers’ action regarding advance notice 
and providing employment exchange facilities, although in the case of 
advance notice the difference of 8% (table 4.9) did not reach statistical 
significance. 


Table 4.9 Comparative skill used in post-redundancy job, by employers’ redundancy provisions 


‘j Do you think you used more, less 
or the same skill as in 
redundancy job ?' 

Whether employer ever 
gave advance notice to 
employment exchange 

Total Yes or No 

varies/depends 

Whether employer had ever 
provided facilities on 
premises for staff of 
employment exchange service 
Yes or No 

varies/depends 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


22 

19 

27 

7 

28 


36 

38 

30 

45 

34 

Same 

37 

40 

34 

45 

32 

Don’t know/not answered 

5 

3 

9 

3 


Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those who had a post- 






redundancy job) 

(110) 

(73) 

(33) 

(31) 

(73) 


The results in tables 4.8-9 are probably explained by the fact that advance 
notice and employment exchange facilities are associated with situations in- 
volving large numbers of redundancies. In these circumstances there would 
tend to be a more limited choice of jobs open to a redundant worker and 
hence greater difficulty in getting another job at the same skill level, despite 
possibly higher income. 


1 This is not the same as comparing the objective skill level of the two jobs, since 
some of the people who took new jobs classified at the same occupational level thought 
they had gained or lost in the use of skill. 
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4.5 Attitude to employer’s action 

The giving by employers of notice of redundancy longer than statutory 
notice was associated with the employee more often feeling that the employer 
had acted fairly (table 4.10). There was also an association between the 
employer giving advance warning and the employee feeling he was treated 
fairly, although because of the small numbers involved this difference did 
not reach statistical significance. 


Table 4.10 Attitude to employer’s action, by advance warning and length of notice given 


‘ What do you think of the way 
your employer acted concerning 
your redundancy ?’ 

Whether employer gave 
notice longer than 
statutory notice 
Total Yes or No 

varies/depends 

Whether employer gave 
advance warning ' 

Yes or No 

varies/depends 

Very fairly 
Moderately fairly 
Unfairly 

57 66 24 

25 21 40 

18 13 36 

% % 

60 39 

24 33 

16 28 

Total 
(% base) 

100 100 100 

(126) (98) (25) 

100 100 

(105) (18) 


These findings confirm those under 3.2.10 (comparisons between employees’ 
answers) that short notice of redundancy leads to feelings that the employer’s 
actions were unfair. 


PART II— EMPLOYERS’ ANSWERS 

In this part the answers to questions put only to the employers of redun- 
dant employees are presented. The answers to three questions put to 
employers 1 with the intention of comparing them with the answers to corres- 
ponding questions put to their redundant employees are not presented because 
the numbers of informants involved proved to be too small. 

4.6 Role of the union 

Forty-five per cent oi the employers said that they knew their redundant 
employee was a member of a union. These employers were asked about the 
part that the union played at any stage in the redundancy arrangements : 
85 ^ said that they had kept the union informed about the particular redun- 
dancy or the batch of which it was part. Eleven per cent said that the union 
had disputed some of the arrangements for the redundancy. The 12 cases of 
dispute included four over the amount of the redundancy payment and two 
over the employer’s offer of alternative employment. Each of the other six 
disputes was over a different issue. 


4.7 Initiative in getting the payment 

. . Ninety-five per cent of employers said that someone in the firm took the 
initiative to obtain the statutory redundancy payment for the employee, and 


andSio ^To I 3^ yee takin S time attend an interview with another employer, 
and Qs.12-13 on various payments made in respect of redundancy. 
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only 5% said that the employee took the initiative himself. In one case the 
employee was the person in the firm responsible for handling redundancy 
arrangements. 

4.8 Finding another job 

Thirty-nine per cent of employers said they (or the management) did 
something to help the redundant employee find another job. The main ways 
in which they said they helped their redundant employees were making con- 
tacts with other firms, fixing up other jobs, providing facilities at the firm 
for interviewing by the employment exchange service or by other employers, 
and offering time off for outside interviews. 

4.9 Engaging employees to do similar work after the redundancy 

Twenty per cent of all employers whose establishment remained in business 
after the sampled redundancy had subsequently engaged some employee(s) 
at the establishment to do the same kind of work that the redundant employee 
had been doing. Seventeen of the 23 employers who did so said that the (first) 
occasion was at least three months after the redundant employee left. In 
only three cases was the redundant employee himself asked to come back 
and in another four cases he returned at his own request. 
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CHAPTER 5— TRADE UNION OFFICERS 


In order to gain some information, additional to that from employers and 
workers, about comparative redundancy experience and attitudes in a wide 
variety of industries and types of workplace, we interviewed a sample of 
nearly 200 full-time officers in five selected unions. The unions were chosen 
to represent different industries, and skilled and unskilled, manual and non- 
manual employees. However, findings relate only to the five unions in the 
sample and cannot be taken as representing unions generally (see Appendix 
I). The questions put to officers included those on their redundancy experience, 
agreements and negotiations, securing members’ rights, effects of the Act, and 
general attitudes to redundancy and the Act. 


5.1 CHARACTERISTICS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICERS 

This and the following section give background data on the sampled 
officers and their general redundancy experience which provide a basis on 
which to evaluate their answers to questions on particular redundancy issues. 


5.1.1 Representation of anions 

The officers in the interviewed sample belonged to the following unions : 


Table 5.1 Unions represented by officers interviewed 



Unweighted 

numbers* 

Weighted 

numbers 

% contributing 
to total results 

Clerical & Administrative Workers’ Union 

22 

22 

4 

Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
National Union of General & Municipal 

27 

54 

9 

Workers 

36 

108 

18 

Transport & General Workers’ Union 
Electrical, Electronic & Telecommunications 

62 

372 

63 

Union/Plumbing Trades Union 

38 

38 

6 

Total 

185 

594 

100 


*i.e., numbers actually interviewed 


These five were selected to include both large general unions and smaller 
unions representing manual and non-manual employees. Percentages shown 
in the tables below are based on the weighted numbers of informants in each 
union (i.e. to represent each union in proportion to its total number of officers) 
and base numbers quoted are also weighted. 


5.1.2 Age and length of service 

The ages of informants and their length of service as full-time officers 
with the sampled union were: 
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Table 5.2 Age and length of service of officers interviewed 


Age 

Length of service 


% 


% 

Under 35 

9 

Under 5 years 

32 

35-44 

29 

5-under 10 years 

28 

45-54 

41 

10-under 20 years 

28 

55 or over 

21 

20 years or over 

12 

Total 

100 

Total 

100 

(% base) 

(594) 

(% base) 

(594) 

Average age 

47 years 

Average length of service 11 years 


5.1.3 Responsibilities of officers 

Table 5.3 summarises the average number of members for whom each 
officer was responsible (wholly or partly), the average number of workplaces 
where these members were employed, and the average number of members 
per workplace. The only unions which differed markedly from the average 
were the CAWU, which had more members in fewer workplaces, and the 
ASW, which had fewer members in more workplaces. The officers in the 
sample were collectively responsible for about T2 million members, or about 
12% of all unions members in Britain. 


Table 5.3 Responsibilities of officers interviewed 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 

Average no. of members per 
officer 

7,000 

7,000 

4,000 

8,000 

7,000 

8,000 

„ workplaces per 

officer 

250 

110 

800 

180 

150 

300 

„ members per 

workplace 

30 

60 

5 

45 

45 

25 


Officers were asked to record whether or not they had members in certain 
groups of industries (broadly corresponding to the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication). The general picture is that most industry groups were represented 
by 40-60% of officers in the sample. Exceptions included Transport and 
Communication, in which 67% of officers had some members, and Insurance, 
Banking, Finance, Professional and Scientific Services (18% had some mem- 
bers). Within particular unions the representation of industries varied from 
100% of ASW officers with members in Construction to only 10% of TGWU 
officers with members in Paper, Printing and Publishing. 


5.2 REDUNDANCY EXPERIENCE OF OFFICERS 
5.2.1 Redundancy experience by industry 

Table 5.4 shows the proportions of officers whose members in different 
industry groups experienced actual or threatened redundancy since the Act 
came into force on 6 December 1965. The percentages are based only on 
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informants who had members in those groups. Base numbers were mostly too 
small to allow analysis by union type. 


Table 5.4 Proportion of industries with actual or threatened redundancies 


% with redundancies or 
threatened redundancies 
in these industries 


Construction/civil engineering/building 

Manuf. & process of bricks, pottery, glass, timber, furniture 

Shipbuilding & marine engineering 

Manuf. of engineering & electrical goods 

Gas, electricity, water 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining & quarrying 
Manuf. of metals & metal goods 

Manuf. & process of textiles, leather, fur, clothing & footwear 
Manuf. & process of food, drink, tobacco 
Transport & communication 
Manuf. of vehicles 

Wholesale & retail distributive trades 
Central & local government & defence 
Manuf. & process of chemicals 

Insurance, banking, finance, professional & scientific services 
Manuf. of paper & publishing materials 



5.2.2 Redundancy experience by workplaces 

Officers were asked about the number of workplaces for which they were 
responsible where instances of threatened or actual redundancy had occurred 
among their members during the last three years. A quarter of the relevant 
workplaces had been involved (table 5.5). 


Table 5.5 Proportion of workplaces with actual or threatened redundancies 


Number of workplaces 

ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW TGWU 

EEPTU 

None 
5 or under 
6-10 
11-25 
26-50 
51-100 
101-250 
Over 250 
Don’t know 

U 

30 

21 

16 

9 

3 

4 
4 
2 

% 

4 

32 

14 

27 

14 

9 

7 

11 

15 

15 

11 

18 

19 

4 

% 

3 

31 

32 
19 

6 

6 

3 

16 

35 

19 

13 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

13 

18 

34 

16 

8 

3 

3 

5 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

Average no. of workplaces per 
officer where threatened or actual 

(594) 

(22) 

(54) 

(108) 

(372) 

(38) 

redundancies occurred 
Above as proportion of all work- 
places for which officers were 

60 

20 

240 

60 

45 

35 

responsible 

25% 

18% 

30% 

30% 

30% 

12% 
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5.2.3 Redundancy experience by numbers of members involved 

In getting information about officers’ redundancy experience, a distinction 
was made between the number of members involved in threatened redun- 
dancies which were avoided and those actually made redundant. Table 5.6 
shows that over the whole sample the numbers of threatened redundancies 
were reported as about a quarter of those of actual redundancies. But there 
were some union variations: among CAWU members threatened redun- 
dancies were apparently about as numerous as actual redundancies, whereas 
among ASW members there were proportionately very few cases where the 
threat did not materialise. The concentration of CAWU members in relatively 
few workplaces probably gave rise to more fluid redundancy situations, 
while the ASW members spread over many workplaces tended to be either 
not threatened or quite often actually redundant, due to the short-term nature 
of employment in their trade. 


Table 5.6 Numbers of members involved in threatened or actual redundancies 


Threatened redundancies 
which were avoided 

ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


45 

4 

34 

35 

51 

26 


13 

23 

7 

11 

13 

21 

11-25 

5 

— 

19 

6 

3 

8 

26-50 

6 

14 

15 

6 

5 

0 

51-100 

8 

14 

7 

8 

8 

10 

101-250 

7 

9 

7 

11 

6 

3 

251-500 

5 

14 

4 

6 

5 

5 

501-1,000 

5 

14 

— • 

8 

5 

5 


2 

4 

— 

— 

2 

11 

Don’t know/not answered 

4 

4 

7 

9 

2 

8 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base for both parts) 

(594) 

(22) 

(54) 

(108) 

(372) 

(38) 

Average no. of members 




120 

120 

210 

involved per officer 

110 

270 

45 

Above as % of members for 




i% 

2% 

3% 

whom officers responsible 

li% 

4% 

i% 

Actual redundancies 








% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

14 

4 

— 

6 

22 

3 

10 or under 

6 

4 

— 

8 

6 

3 

11-25 

4 

14 

7 

8 

2 

3 

26-50 

9 

14 

15 

11 

6 

16 

51-100 

11 

23 

11 

6 

11 

13 

101-250 

16 

9 

19 

14 

17 

16 

251-500 

13 

14 

11 

22 

11 

8 

501-1,000 

13 

9 

15 

19 

11 

17 

Over 1,000 

11 

9 

22 

6 

11 

13 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

8 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





400 

400 

600 

involved per officer 

450 

300 

750 

Above as % of members for 



19% 

5% 

6% 

7% 

whom officers responsible 

6% 

4% 
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5.3 CAUSES OF REDUNDANCY 


Unlike workers and employers, it was possible for union officers to 
generalise about the various causes of redundancy in different workplaces. 


Table 5.7 Causes of redundancy among officers’ members 



ALL 5 






Causes 

UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 


All 

(Main) 







% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0/ 

/o 

Reorganisation of methods 







of working/technological 
changes/ increasing 








efficiency 

Firm/estab. closed, moved 

61 

(34) 

48 

26 

79 

63 

54 

away 

44 

(15) 

38 

52 

44 

43 

41 

Reduction in demand 

38 

(15) 

57 

37 

21 

41 

51 

Takeovers and mergers 
Financial difficulty/govt. 

33 

(15) 

52 

11 

29 

39 

24 

policy 

Contract finished/temporary/ 

20 

(5) 

19 

22 

26 

16 

35 

seasonal/casual work 
Management shortcomings/ 

19 

(14) 

5 

67 

— 

16 

35 

inefficiency 

4 

(-i 

5 

— 

— 

6 

5 

Other answers 

5 

(2) 

5 

4 

3 

6 

3 

Total 

(% base, those with members 

224 

(100) 

229 

219 

202 

230 

248 

redundant in last 3 years) 

(508) 

(21) 

(54) 

(102) 

(294) 

(37) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one cause.) 


In chapter 6 officers’ views about the main cause of redundancy among then- 
members are compared with those of workers and employers referring to 
specific cases. In table 5.7 attention is drawn to the wide differences in 
frequency of causes given by officers in different unions. The TGWU figures 
are close to the average only because they contribute the greatest numbers 
to the total. Re-organisation of work methods dominates the answers of 
officers in the two general unions which represent the semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers who are most likely to be affected by such changes. The 
ending of contracts and the removal of operations from one site to another 
were, however, the outstanding causes of redundancy among the woodworkers. 


54 REDUNDANCY AGREEMENTS AND NEGOTIATIONS 

We asked those officers with members who had experienced actual or 
threatened redundancy during the last three years (89% of all informants) a 
series of questions about redundancy agreements and negotiations relating to 
the workplaces affected. The officers were asked what proportion of the 
affected workplaces had each of the particular kinds of agreement or negotia- 
tions. The proportions were recorded as ‘all’, ‘at least f\ ‘at least \\ ‘at least 
i’ or ‘none’. The averages were calculated by using mid-points, e.g. by 
assuming that ‘at least f (but less than all)’ = 87-5% and dividing each sum 
of products by the number of those giving information. 
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5.4.1 Consultation, understandings and agreements 

Table 5.8 summarises information given by officers on the extent of prior 
agreements or understandings on redundancy, consultation, and written agree- 
ments concluded. 


Table 5.8 Average proportion, per officer, of his workplaces affected by redundancy that had 
particular kinds of redundancy agreement or negotiation 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 

(Base for averaging - officers 
with workplaces affected by 




(105) 

(312) 

(38) 

actual or threatened redundancy) 

(530) 

(21) 

(54) 

Kind of agreement or negotiation 
Prior agreement or understand- 







ing between union and employer 
covering any aspect of redun- 
dancy 

Any kind of consultation with 

50% 

20% 

30% 

60% 

50% 

40% 




the union about redundancy 
matters 

70% 

60% 

40% 

80% 

70% 

70% 

Any kind of written agreement 
concluded in the course of 







handling the actual/threatened 
redundancy 

30% 

40% 

20% 

30% 

30% 

30% 


Most of the workplaces where agreements were concluded in the course of 
handling the redundancies were also covered by prior agreements or under- 
standings. The total proportion of affected workplaces covered by redundancy 
agreements negotiated before or during the event averaged about 55% per 
officer. 

Officers who had any workplaces where written agreements on redundancy 
had been concluded were asked what proportion of the agreements covered 
certain points and what proportion remained in force to cover possible future 
redundancy situations. Base numbers were mostly too small to allow analysis 
by union. 


Table 5.9 Average proportion, per officer, of written agreements which covered particular points 


(Base for averaging - officers with workplaces covered by written redundancy 
agreement) 


Points covered 

Consultation with the union 
Method of selecting workers for redundancy 
Early retirement or pensions 
Terms of re-engaging dismissed workers 
Payment above statutory payment to workers made redundant 
Agreement remained in force to cover possible future redundancy 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 
(298) 



Also, 17% of the officers with workplaces with written redundancy agree- 
ments said these covered other aspects, mainly connected with the timing 
of notice and with subsequent recruitment to the firm. 
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5.4.2 Requests from members for union intervention 

We asked officers with members who had experienced actual or threatened 
redundancy to estimate the proportion of such workplaces where their mem- 
bers asked the union to intervene. Follow-up questions were put on the kind 
of changes members or the union were asked for and what proportion of 
these were put into effect. 


Table 5.10 Union intervention and changes requested by members 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW TGWU EEPTU 

Average proportion per officer 
of workplaces affected by re- 
dundancy where the union was 
asked to intervene 

75% 

90% 

60% 

70% 

80% 

70% 

Changes requested 
Prevent some/all redundancy 

% 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(nothing else specified) 
Re-allocate work to prevent 

38 

(4) 

27 

21 

43 

57 

redundancy 

Selection method/change 
workers selected for 

36 

(9) 

36 

57 

27 

37 

redundancy 

33 

(ID 

18 

25 

36 

27 

Amount of redundancy pay 

28 

(7) 

18 

21 

34 

27 

Allow voluntary redundancy 
Ask for suitable alternative 

12 

(2) 

— 

14 

14 

7 

employment 

10 

(2) 

— 

18 

9 

7 

Ask for longer period of notice 

9 

(6) 

5 

21 

5 

7 

Other answers 

11 

(3) 

27 

11 

7 

17 

Total 

(% base, those with members 
who asked the union to 

177 

(44) 

131 

188 

175 

186 

intervene) 

Average proportion per officer 
of requested changes put into 

(438) 

(16) 

(44) 

(84) 

(264) 

(30) 

effect 

50% 

60% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

50% 


Among the five unions taken as a whole, four changes — ‘no redundancies’, 
re-allocation of work, selection procedures, and amount of redundancy pay — 
were about equally demanded. But there was a difference of emphasis among 
these unions : in the NUGMW re-allocation of work was most often 
demanded, whereas in the EEPTU there was greater insistence on ‘no redun- 
dancies’. 


5.4.3 Workers’ demands for ‘no redundancies’ 

Officers with members who had experienced actual or threatened redun- 
dancy gave estimates of the proportion of such workplaces where their mem- 
bers demanded that there should be no redundancies at all. This followed 
the open question where officers had the chance to volunteer the information 
that some of their members had demanded ‘no redundancies’. Although the 
relevant numbers are small (table 5.11), it appears that CAWU members 
were most militant on this issue, but it must be remembered that they tended 
to have large numbers of members per workplace. 
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Table 5.11 Proportion of workplaces where ‘no redundancies’ demanded 



ALL 5 





EEPTU 

Proportion of workplaces 

UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

All 

25 

52 

7 

17 

29 

21 


6 

5 

— 

3 

8 



10 

19 

18 

9 




5 

— 

4 

11 

4 

8 


22 

19 

41 

26 



None 

30 

5 

30 

34 

32 


Don’t know 

2 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base, those with workplaces 
affected by redundancy) 

(530) 

(21) 

(54) 

(105) 

(312) 

(38) 

Average proportion per officer 
of workplaces where ‘no 
redundancies’ demanded 

40% 

70% 

25% 

30% 

40% 

50% 


Officers who had any workplaces where their members demanded that 
there should be no redundancies at all were asked in what proportion of 
cases this demand was wholly met (no redundancies occurred) or partly met 
(the number of redundancies was reduced). The average proportion of the 
relevant workplaces where the demand was said to have been wholly met 
was 15%, and the average where it was said to have been partly met was 
30%. 


5.4.4 Workers’ resistance to redundancy 

It is possible for workers to use various sanctions against management 
when faced with redundancy. Table 5.12 shows the proportions of workplaces 
given by officers where four of the most frequent forms of sanction were 
said to have been used. 


Table 5.12 Use of various sanctions in resisting redundancy 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 

Average proportion per officer of 
workplaces where resistance to 
redundancy lead to - 
an unofficial strike 

6% 

7% 

6% 

3% 

6% 

12% 

an official strike 

1% 

1% 

1% 

i°X 

1% 

2% 


20% 

40% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

40% 

working to rule 

10% 

10% 

20% 

10% 

10% 

30% 

(% base, those with workplaces 




(105) 

(312) 

(38) 

affected by redundancy) 

(530) 

(21) 

(54) 


5.5 SECURING MEMBERS’ RIGHTS UNDER THE REDUNDANCY 
PAYMENTS ACT 

Under this heading the general question of securing members’ rights may 
be dealt with, together with the particular question of redundancy tribunals. 
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5.5.1 Difficulty in securing members’ rights 

Officers were asked whether they had ever had any difficulty in securing 
what they regarded as their members’ rights under the Act. Half of them 
said yes and half no. The only significant union variations were a two-to-one 
majority of ASW officers having such difficulty, and a three-to-one majority 
of CAWU officers not having such difficulty. Those who said ‘yes’ stated the 
kinds of difficulty shown in table 5.13. 


Table 5.13 Type of difficulty in securing members’ rights 


Obtaining (suitable) alternative employment 
Establishing correct basis of redundancy payment 
Proving dismissals are legally redundancies 
Employers trying to avoid making redundancy payments 
Establishing correct length of continuity of service 
Lack of consistency in tribunal decisions 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 


% 

34 

30 

26 

24 

15 


(% s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one difficulty.) 


Strictly speaking, the first ‘difficulty’ (obtaining alternative employment) is 
not in connection with securing members’ rights under the Act, but clearly 
officers tended to associate it with such rights. 

5.5.2 Opinion of redundancy tribunals 

Two-thirds of officers with workplaces affected by redundancy had been 
involved in redundancy tribunals in some way. Nearly all of this two-thirds 
had represented members on tribunals, and smaller proportions had sat on 


Table 5.14 Opinion of redundancy tribunals 


ALL 5 

UNIONS CAWU ASW NUGMW TGWU EEPTU 

Whether think tribunals 

Fair 

Unfair 

Don’t know 

X (N) % % % % 

81 (10) 72 75 85 82 

13 (1) 14 25 9 11 

6 — 14 — 6 7 

Total 

Too formal 
Too informal 
Just about right 
Don’t know 

100 100 100 100 100 
% (N) % % % % 

44 (8) 36 33 46 57 

3 — 5 4 3 — 

43 (1) 50 55 39 39 

10 (2) 9 8 12 4 

Total 

Think lay members play 
A very important part 
A fairly important part 
An unimportant part 
Don’t know 

100 100 100 100 100 
% (N) % % % % 

52 (5) 59 42 58 36 

32 (5) 27 46 24 53 

15 — 14 12 18 7 

1 (1) - - - 4 

Total 
( % base) 

100 100 100 100 100 
(353) (11) (44) (72) (198) (28) 
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them or been a witness at them. Those who had been involved at all in the , 
tribunals were asked for their opinions about the fairness and formality of 
them and the part that lay members play. 


5.6 EFFECTS OF THE REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS ACT 

Officers’ assessments of the effects of the Act were obtained on a number 
of points : the treatment of workers entitled and not entitled to official pay- 
ments, the degree to which and the ways in which the Act helped redundant 
workers, its role in getting workers to accept changes, and its effects on the 
behaviour of employers. 


5.6.1 Treatment of workers entitled and not entitled 

Officers were asked about the ways in which workers entitled to official 
redundancy payments may be treated differently from those not entitled. 
The questions were put only to those informants with some redundant 
members receiving and some not receiving an official payment. Opinion was 
about equally divided on whether workers entitled to official payments were 
more likely or less likely to receive voluntary payments from the employer 
than workers not entitled (other things being equal). Of the officers to whom 
the question applied, 27% said ‘more likely’, 25% ‘less likely’ and 46% that 
there was no difference or that their members had not received voluntary pay- 
ments. There was, however, a large majority (81%) thinking that workers 
entitled to official payments were more likely to agree to be made redundant 
than workers not entitled (other things being equal). Only 5% said they were 
less likely and 12% said there was no difference. 

We also asked whether there were any other ways in which redundant 
workers who were entitled and those who were not entitled to official payment 
were treated differently. The answers fell into two main groups. On the one 
hand, 17% of the officers concerned said that firms tried to keep people over 
two years so as to entitle them to redundancy payments (‘Workers not entitled 
are not sacked unless there is no other option’, ‘Employers have the attitude 
“he’s got the money, he’s all right’’ ’). On the other hand, 9% said that firms 
made people redundant before two years are up if possible. 


5.6.2 Help given to rednndant workers 

Officers were asked how much they thought the RPA had helped their 
members who had been made redundant. Sixty-seven per cent said ‘a lot’, 
25% ‘a little’ and 5% ‘not at all’. There was very little difference between 
the five unions in these proportions. A lower than average proportion of 
officers responsible for more than 25 workplaces where threatened or actual 
redundancy had occurred (51%) thought that the Act had helped a lot , but 
still only 8% of them thought that it had not helped at all. 

Those who said the Act had helped their members a lot or a little gave 
the ways in which it had done so as set out in table 5.15. 
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Table 5.1S Ways in which officers thought the RPA had helped members 


Helped then financially (a) in a difficult time/to tide them over 
Helped them financially (b) got a windfall/ unexpected bonus 
Made possible a wider selection of jobs 
Gave them a different attitude to redundancy* 

Firms have become less willing to discharge people 
Other answers 


(% base, those with members helped by the R.P. Act) 


ALL 5 
UNIONS 

59 

17 

35 

22 

6 

6 


145 

(467) 


way ) add t0 m ° re than 100 because some informants gave more than one 

*including It gives you more confidence’, ‘Employees are more inclined to 
accept redundancies , ‘It avoided disputes’. 


As is usual when comparing the answers of open questions with s imi lar 
prompted questions, more officers— though still only 43%— were prepared to 
agree that the Act had helped workers to find more suitable jobs than were 
prepared to volunteer ‘made possible a wider selection of jobs’ as a wav in 
which they thought the Act had helped. 

5.6.3 Helping redundant workers to move 

A quarter of ah officers thought that the Act had helped redundant 
workers to move out of the area to find work. The ways in which they 
thought it had helped were almost equally divided between having money 
to look around and choose where to go, and to cover costs of removal. 


5.6.4 Helping management to get workers to accept changes 

Officers were asked how far they thought the RPA had helped manage- 
ment to get workers to accept changes affecting manpower needs. 


Table 5.16 Effect of the RPA in helping management to get workers to accept changes affecting 
manpower needs 


ALL 5 

UNIONS CAWU ASW NUGMW TGWU EEPTU 

RPA has helped 
A lot 
A little 
Not at all 
Don’t know 

| I 30 50 41 6S 

32 36 37 47 27 24 

19 23 33 3 23 8 

2 — — — 3 — 

Total 
(% base) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 

(594) (22) (54) (108) (372) (38) 


The proportion who thought it had ‘not helped at all’ rose to 34% among 
those officers responsible for more than 25 workplaces where actual or 
t eatened redundancy had occurred, and to 32% among those who thought 
the Act had helped members only a little or not at all. 
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5.6.5 Employers’ willingness to sign redundancy agreements 

More officers (28%) thought employers’ liability under the Act had made 
them more willing to sign voluntary agreements with unions to regulate 
redundancy than those who thought it had made them less willing (U/o); 
58% said it had made no difference. Among officers responsible for more 
than 25 workplaces where actual or threatened redundancy had occurred the 
proportion saying ‘less willing’ fell to 6%. 

Officers’ answers to another question on the effect of the Act on employers 
reluctance to take on new labour are given in chapter 6, where they are 
compared with employers’ own answers to this question. 

5.6.6 Employers avoiding liability 

Officers were divided almost 50-50 on the question of whether they thought 
employers try to avoid their liability to make payments under the Act. 
Among ASW officers, however, 85% thought employers did this. The ways 
in which officers thought employers try to avoid their liability are shown in 
table 5.17. 


Table 5.17 Ways in which officers though employers try to avoid their liability to make 
payments under the RPA 



ALL 5 
UNIONS 


% 

They allege industrial misconduct 

They say an employee is unsuitable/does substandard work: 

They discharge an employee for sickness reasons 
They make trumped-up charges/call redundancy something else 
(other than above answers) 

They offer unsuitable alternative employment 

They dismiss employees before 2 years are completed 

They make life so unpleasant for employees that they have to leave 

Other answers 

Not answered 

33 

21 

10 

15 

24 

19 

12 

12 

7 

(% base, those who thought employers tried to avoid liability) 

153 

(304) 


Examples of the two most frequent kinds of answer were : 

‘They have tried to transfer people from sheltered employment to site 
work and these people have maybe spent their lifetime in a shop and 
are not capable of withstanding the elements. 

‘Reasons are given which would otherwise be tolerated by the employer. 
The employee may have been late the odd time the employer puts up 
with this but when redundancy occurs he says “I can’t put up with it 
any longer”.’ 


5.7 ATTITUDES TO REDUNDANCY 

The attitudes of officers towards redundancy were investigated on two 
issues : the avoidability of redundancy, and the justification of workers 
opposition to it. 
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5.7.1 Whether redundancies thought to be avoidable 

A question on the extent to which officers thought redundancies among 
their members were on the whole avoidable was split into two parts, referring 
to the short and the long term, but the pattern of answers proved to be 
similar (table 5.18). Officers in the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Union were much less likely than those in the other unions to say that 
redundancies were entirely unavoidable, either in the short or long term. 


Table 5.18 Opinion of avoidability of redundancies in short and long terra 


Redundancies were 

ALL 5 
UNIONS 

CAWU 

ASW 

NUGMW 

TGWU 

EEPTU 

in the short term - 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Entirely avoidable 

6 

10 

11 

6 

4 

8 

Avoidable to some extent 

28 

47 

33 

18 

29 

32 

Some avoidable, some not 

17 

29 

15 

20 

16 

11 

Entirely unavoidable 

47 

14 

41 

50 

51 


Don’t know 

2 

— 


6 


8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

in the long term - 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Entirely avoidable 

5 

10 

15 

3 

2 

11 

Avoidable to some extent 

30 

71 

37 

35 

24 

30 

Some avoidable, some not 

14 

14 

4 

9 

16 

19 

Entirely unavoidable 

49 

5 

40 

50 

56 

37 

Don’t know 

2 

— 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Total 

( % base, those with members 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

redundant in last 3 years) 

(508) 

(21) 

(54) 

(102) 

(294) 

(37) 


Only 30% of the officers responsible for more than 25 workplaces where 
threatened or actual redundancy had occurred thought that on the whole 
these redundancies were entirely unavoidable in the short run. Opinion about 
the avoidability of redundancies also varied according to what officers thought 
was the main cause of redundancy among their members (table 5.19). 


Table 5.19 Main cause of redundancy, by officers’ attitudes to avoidability 


Main cause of redundancy 

Members' redundancies thought to be: 
Avoidable, at 

least to some Entirely Don’t Total 

extent or on unavoid- know 

some occasions able 

(% base) 

Contract finished/temporary/ 
seasonal/casual work 

65%' 

34% 

1% 

100% 

(72) 

Takeovers and mergers 

61% 

35% 

4% 

100% 

(75) 

Re-organisation of methods of 
working/technological changes/ 

increasing efficiency 

49% 

51% 



100% 

(174) 

Firm/establishment closed down, 


moved away 

41% 

55% 

4% 

100% 

(76) 

Reduction in demand 

37% 

63% 


100% 

(76) 


The planning of work and the structure of the firm were no doubt felt to be 
more under the employers’ control than the external reduction in demand 
for the product. 
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Other causes of redundancy were not mentioned sufficiently often for 
analysis. 

5.7.2 Whether workers justified in opposing redundancy 

Five out of six officers thought that there were some circumstances in 
which workers were justified in opposing redundancy. The proportion thinking 
this was not less than 82% in any of the five unions. The circumstances 
in which they thought workers justified in this opposition are shown in 
table 5.20. 


Table 5.20 Circumstances in which officers thought workers justified in opposing redundancy 


Where costs to the redundant workers have not been considered 
Where redundancy is caused by takeover or merger 

Where management inefficiency has caused redundancy 

Where redundancy is used as an excuse to shake out unwanted stall 
Where overtime is being worked by others 
Where the union has not been consulted 
Where the downturn appears to be only temporary 
Where social costs to the town/area are great 
Other answers 


% 

26 

23 

18 

17 

15 

15 

15 

5 

11 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one circumstance.) 


Examples of the two most frequent kinds of answer were : 

‘Where there is no alternative employment on an area or regional, basis 
or when alternative employment may be available but totally unsuitable, 
e.g. like shift work where day work has always been done.’ 

‘Where employers do not give full information for the reasons prior to 
mergers and closures and redundancy taking place.’ 
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CHAPTER 6— LIMITED COMPARISONS 

In chapter 2 we compared the answers to the same or similar questions 
put to the samples of paid, unpaid and non-redundant employees. In chapter 
4 we dealt with questions put to the sub-sample of paid redundant employees 
and their employers. Below we bring together the answers of other groups 
which may be compared. 

6.1 LIMITATIONS 

Various limitations on the comparisons need to be taken into account 
when interpreting percentages of answers. These limitations fall into three 
groups as below. 

6.1.1 Differing samples 

As shown in Appendix I, the five samples involved in the survey were 
obtained in four different ways : 

(1) The sample of paid redundant employees was drawn from official lists 
of those receiving statutory redundancy payments during 1968. 

(2) The sample of unpaid redundant and non-redundant employees was 
drawn from the electoral register. 

(3) The sample of trade union full-time officers was drawn from union lists 
of such officers. 

(4) The sample of employers was drawn from employment exchange registers 
of such employers. 

These varying sources have consequences for the industrial and occupa- 
tional distribution of the samples. Thus both categories of redundant 
employees show an under-representation of service industries and an over- 
representation of skilled manual occupations compared with non-redundant' 
employees, the latter being more typical of the employed population as a 
whole. The union officers were asked to generalise about the industries in 
which they had members, and this may reflect a bias towards some industries 
(such as transport and communication) and against others (such as profes- 
sional and other services). Finally, the employers were widely representative 
of all industries, but on the basis of number of establishments rather than 
number of persons employed, which means that industries which have many 
small establishments, such as distributive trades, are over-represented in 
terms of the total labour force employed. 

6.1.2 Differing involvement in redundancy 

The two samples of redundant employees were personally involved in 
the subject of the survey; they answered the questions from first-hand ex- 
perience, athough it may be argued that on certain questions, such as the 
cause of redundancy, their knowledge of the situation was largely limited 
to what they were told by the employer. Somewhat similarly, the employers 
in establishments which had had redundancies answered the questions from 
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first-hand experience, although (as was clear from the chapter 4 comparisons) 
they usually had little idea of their employees’ reactions to being made 
redundant. To the non-redundant employees and the employers in establish- 
ments which had not had redundancies, the questions were either hypothetical 
or were designed to elicit answers not based on first-hand experience. The 
union officers’ answers, however, were based on experience of redundancy 
situations in a large number of workplaces; any differences m their answers 
when compared with those of employers and redundant employees— beyond 
those which arose from the differing sources of the samples— may be at least 
partly explained by the officers being more concerned about some redun- 
dancies, and about some features of redundancy, than about others. 


6.1.3 Differing forms of questions 

In some cases, such as changes informants would like to see in the 
Redundancy Payments Act, the wording of the question was identical. But 
in other cases the wording had to be slightly altered to take account of the 
different type of involvement in the redundancy situation. The replies to 
some similar questions put to different samples are given below, with the 
reservation that the different wording may account for some of the variation 
in the answers. Where the questions are not strictly comparable this is always 
indicated in presenting the data. 


6.2 THE REDUNDANCY SITUATION 
6.2.1 Causes of redundancy 

Both categories of redundant employees were asked what reasons they 
were given when they were made redundant, non-redundant employees were 
asked what they thought had caused the redundancies in their workplace 
and what they thought might cause possible future redundancies, union 
officers gave the main cause of redundancy among their members, and 
employers gave the main cause of their most recent redundancy. Although 
no exact comparison of the answers is possible (except between paid and 
unpaid redundant employees) the different emphases laid by informants on 
certain causes of redundancy reveal something of how they perceive redun- 
dancy and their general attitudes to it. 

The most frequent answer of both groups of redundant employees the 
firm or the establishment closed or moved — is a reason given for redundancy 
rather than a cause. The other three groups, who were specifically asked 
about causes, had much lower proportions giving this answer. Table 6.1, 
together with the direct employee-employer comparison on this question given 
in chapter 4, suggests that some employers do not tell their employees about 
the originating cause of their redundancy — often economic conditions or 
technological changes which lead to closures. The frequencies of causes given 
by employers and non-redundant employees are remarkably close, indicating 
that perhaps these are the best guide to the distribution of causes of redun- 
dancy. The union officers appeared to have over-emphasised certain factors, 
such as take-overs and reorganised work methods, which give them more 
scope than other items for contesting the employer’s course of action. 
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Table 6.1 Main causes of redundancy 


Causes of redundancy 

Paid Unpaid Non- 

redundant redundant redundant 

Union 

officers 

Employers 

Fall in product demand/shortage 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

of work 

14 

22 

32 

19 

15 

28 

Contract fimshed/temporary work 

7 

22 

8 

7 

14 

14 

Taxation/rising costs/financial 
difficulty/Govt. policy 

5 

7 

10 

15 

5 

11 

Total economic causes 

26 

51 

50 

41 

34 

53 

Reorganised work methods/intro- 
duction of new plant/machinery 

11 

3 

21 

26 

34 

19 

Change in product 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total technological causes 

11 

3 

21 

26 

34 

20 

Firm/estab. closed/moved/cutting 
down staff (cause unspecified) 

52 

38 

16 

21 

15 

11 

Merger/take over 

8 

5 

6 

7 

15 

3 

Total organisational causes 

60 

43 

22 

28 

30 

14 

Other answers 

1 

5 

11 

8 

2 

9 

Don’t know/not answered 

3 

1 

5 

5 

— 

4 

Total 

101 

103 

109 

108 

100 

100 


(% base, those given a reason) (1752) (167) 

(those who knew of redundancies in their firm) (451) 

(those who thought future redundancies in their firm possible) (273) 

(those who had members/employees made redundant) (508) (811) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one cause.) 


6.2.2 Redundancy agreements 

Employers were asked whether they had any agreement or understanding 
with the unions about redundancy, and union officers were asked about the 
proportion of workplaces affected by redundancy which were covered by 
prior agreements or understandings or subsequent agreements. Forty-nine per 
cent of the employers with experience of redundancy said they had agree- 
ments or understandings with the unions, and calculations based on officers’ 
replies showed that about 55% of the workplaces in which they negotiated 
and which were affected by redundancy were covered by a redundancy agree- 
ment or understanding. The employers’ figure for agreements only was 32%. 
Although no questions were asked about the nature of the ‘understandings’ 
claimed by 17% of employers, it must be doubted whether in many cases they 
amounted to much more than general guides such as ‘last in, first out (other 
things being equal)’. 


6.2.3 Attitude to employer’s action 

Both categories of redundant employees were asked what they thought 
of the way their employer acted concerning their redundancy. Officers gave 
their opinions about how fairly, on the whole, the employers dealt with 
redundancy questions affecting their members: 
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Table 6.2 Attitude to employer’s action 



Paid 

redundant 

Unpaid 

redundant 

Union 

officers 

Employe r acted 

% 

% 

% 

Very fairly 

55 

37 


Moderately fairly 

27 

23 

41 

Unfairly 

17 

23 

6 

Other answers 

— 

8 

10 

Not answered 

1 

9 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(1860)^ 

(181) 



(those with members involved in actual or 

threatened redundancies since the Act) (530) 


The lower proportion of officers saying ‘unfairly’ probably reflects the fact 
that few officers are prepared to claim that employers are on the whole unfair 
in their treatment of redundant employees. However, their generalisations are 
not inconsistent with believing that one in six of their redundant members 
were treated unfairly. 


6.3 NON-STATUTORY REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS 

6.3.1 Pre-Act redundancy payments 

According to union officers, rather less than a quarter of employees made 
redundant before the Act received a redundancy payment from their employer. 
This compares with 27% of employers with pre-Act redundancies who said 
that their firm normally made redundancy payments of some kind. 

6.3.2 Number of post-Act unpaid redundancies 

A DE estimate in 1968 1 put the annual number of unpaid redundancies 
at between 500,000 and 750,000. The present survey theoretically offered two 
sources — employees and employers — for checking this estimate, although in 
practice only the employees provide a reasonably sound basis for doing so. 

In the course of interviewing the 2,248 persons in the general sample of 
employees, it was found that 172 of them had between them experienced 
261 unpaid redundancies during the period 1963-68 inclusive. The 2,248 
persons (aged between 18 and 70 (65 for women) and employed at some 
time during the six years) may be compared with a ‘parent’ population of 
about 22-23 million. This gives a sampling fraction of about one in 10,000. 
Hence, if we multiply the sample figure of 261 redundancies by 10,000 we 
should get an estimate of the total number of unpaid redundancies, i.e. 2-6 
million in the six-year period, or rather more than 400,000 per year. Because 
we did not ask about the year in which unpaid redundancies prior to the 
most recent one occurred, and because some informants were hazy about 
the year in which their only or most recent redundancy took place, any 
estimate of annual totals would be highly speculative. However, 400,000 is 
probably a reasonable minimum estimate of the current annual rate, because 
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at least 53 of the sampled unpaid redundancies took place in the 14-month 
period since the beginning of 1968 (grossing up to an annual rate of over 

450.000 per year). 

The problem of defining ‘unpaid redundant’ has to be taken into account 
when trying to make an estimate of numbers. Pilot experience showed that 
some informants, who at first denied they had been redundant, proved 
later in the interview to have been redundant according to the official 
definition (‘discharged because there was no work for you’). Since we did not 
enquire about all the jobs held during the period 1963-68, there is no means 
of telling how many cases of unpaid redundancy in our sample went unre- 
corded. Also, there were a number of borderline cases which had to be 
accepted or rejected as ‘redundancies’. For example, someone who said ‘they 
moved to (distant town); they offered me a job there but it was too far so 
I left’ was counted as redundant, but someone who said ‘my employer died, 
but I didn’t try to find another job’ was not counted. 

It may be concluded that on any reasonably inclusive definition of 
unpaid redundancy the DE estimate of a minimum of 500,000 cases per 
year is consistent with estimates based on our sample of general employees. 

The sample of employers were asked to state numbers of their employees 
made redundant (paid and unpaid separately) during each of the years 
1963-68. Unfortunately, 6-12% of the employers could not give even an 
estimate of the numbers of their unpaid redundant employees, though from 
comments some of them made it appears that they included a high proportion 
of employers who had large numbers of unpaid redundancies. This, coupled 
with the fact that the survey did not include information about unpaid redun- 
dancies occurring at establishments that had closed down, means that any 
estimate of the total number of unpaid redundancies based on information 
from employers in our sample would be too incomplete and subject to too 
many qualifications to be of any value. The figures we have, however, do 
serve to give some idea of the extent of unpaid redundancy in establishments 
of particular kinds and of its relation to the extent of paid redundancy. 
Employers in the sample reported very similar combined totals of paid and 
unpaid redundancy for each of the three years 1966-68, but the proportion 
of paid redundancies rose from about 35% in 1966 to about 45% in 1968. 
This suggests that, while the total numbers of redundancies in general had 
remained fairly stable in the three years after the Act came into force, there 
came to be greater awareness than at first of the scope for statutory payment 
to be made. 

6.3.3 Employers’ payments to non-qualifiers 

Four per cent of the ‘unpaid redundant’ sample said they had received a 
payment from their employer’s redundancy scheme. This compares with 5% 
of employers with post-Act ‘unpaid redundancies’ who made payments out 
of their private schemes. Thus whether the base for unpaid redundancy is 
taken as employees or establishments, the proportion of payments made out 
of private redundancy schemes is no more than about 4-5%. 

6.4 EFFECTS OF THE REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS ACT 

6.4.1 Effects on employees’ attitudes 

Employers were asked how important they thought the Act was in 
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affecting their employees’ attitudes to redundancy. The comparable question 
to union officers was ‘How far do you think the Act has helped management 
to get workers to accept changes affecting manpower needs? : 


Table 6.3 Effect of the RPA on employees’ attitudes 


Employers 

Very important 
Fairly important 
Makes no difference 
Don’t know 
Not answered 


(% base, those with post- 
Act redundancies) 


% 

Union officers 

% 

25 

A lot 

47 

21 

A little 

32 

42 

Not at all 

19 

9 

Don’t know 

2 

3 

Not answered 

— 

100 

(811) 

(% base) 

100 

(594) 


Although the categories of answer were different, it is clear that propor- 
tionately more union officers than employers believed that the Act had been 
important in affecting employees’ attitudes. Part of the difference may be 
because the employers’ sample included a large proportion of non-union 
establishments. 


64.2 Effects on employers’ readiness to take on new labour 

Again, the terms of the question were rather different. Employers were 
asked whether their liability under the Act had made them less ready to engage 
additional employees. The question to union officers was ‘Has employers’ 
liability under the Act made them more reluctant to take on new labour?’: 


Table 6.4 Effect of tile RPA on employers’ readiness to take 
on new labour 


Employers 

6 

Union officers % 

Yes 36 


93 

No/no difference 61 

Don’t know 

1 

Don’t know 3 


100 

100 

(% base) 

(3183) 

(% base) (594) 


Even when the analysis is confined to those employers who experienced post- 
Act redundancies, the proportion saying ‘yes’ is only 9 %, although it rises 
to 17% among employers who had made more than 4% of their labour 
force redundant. It seems that either the employers understated the effect 
of the Act on their recruitment policies or the union officers overstated it 
by reflecting the opinion of only certain groups of employers. 


6.5 THE REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS SCHEME 

6.5.1 Why redundancy payments are made 

A four-way comparison on the workers’ side is possible: 
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Table 6.5 Why redundancy payments are made 



Paid 

Unpaid 

Non- 

Union 


redundant 

redundant 

redundant 

officers 

Tide people over until they get another job 

% 

45 

% 

25 

% 

34 

% 

50 

Compensate for loss of job 

28 

24 

30 

33 

Help people (other than tide over) 

20 

17 

14 

15 

Assist older people 

10 

5 

6 

2 

Give protection against employer 

5 

8 

7 

8 

Help people move/change jobs 

5 

— . 

4 

41 

Help the employer 

5 

— 

3 

16 

Prevent industrial unrest 

3 

2 

1 

26 

Help the govt./political reasons 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Other reasons 

1 

7 

2 



Don’t know/not answered 

16 

32 

17 

— 


140 

122 

122 

193 

(% base - all 

- those who had heard of the Act) 

(1860) 

(181) 

(1500) 

(594) 


(%s add to more than 100 because some informants gave more than one answer.) 


All types of informant agreed that ‘to tide people over’ and ‘compensation’ 
were important reasons for making redundancy payments. But only union 
officers gave a prominent place to the officially stated ‘economic’ reason for 
making payments, i.e. to help people move or change jobs. It seems that 
workers themselves do not think of the purposes of the Act in these terms. 
Not only have very few recipients of redundancy pay used the money in this 
way, but very few think that it is intended to have anything to do with 
moving or changing jobs. Nor do workers connect the receiving of redundancy 
pay with preventing industrial unrest, although a substantial proportion of 
union officers give this as a reason. 

6.5.2 Attitudes to changes in the scheme 

All five samples were asked the same question : whether they would like 
to see any changes in the present official redundancy scheme : 


Table 6.6 Whether informants would like to see changes in the scheme 



Paid 

redundant 

Unpaid 

redundant 

Non- 

redundant 

Union 

officers 

Employers 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Yes 

36 

27 

19 

85 

43 

No 

49 

23 

24 

15 

34 

Don’t know 

15 

50 

57 


23 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(% base) 

(1860) 

(181) 

(1999) 

(594) 

(3183) 


The very high proportion of ‘don’t knows’ among unpaid redundant and non- 
redundant informants probably reflects the fact that they have not been 
involved in the details of the scheme. Union officers were the keenest to 
see changes and the next keenest were employers, that is, the two groups 
who are most involved in negotiations concerned with redundancy situations. 
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Informants who said they would like to see changes were asked what these 
were and the answers are set out in table 6.7. The considerable variation in 
support for different changes reflects different types of interest at stake. 
Union officers supported paid redundant employees m wanting to see 
anomalies put right, and they clearly regarded the basis of calculation of a 


Table 6.7 Changes informants would like to see in the scheme 




Unpaid 

Non- 

Union 

Employers 


redundant redundant redundant 

officers 

Calculation of a week’s pay should 

% 

% 

% 

% 

27 

% 

be based on longer than 4 weeks 
Weeks of service before 18 should 






count/! week’s pay for 18-21 
should be more 

3 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Years of service above 20 should 



1 

3 

5 







Age taper 64-65 should not apply 
Broken service with same em- 

2 





ployer/service in same industry 
should count 

2 

— 

1 

4 

- 

Payment should include fractions 



1 



of year 



3 


Other anomalies 





Total: Anomalies should be put 

21 



33 


right regarding amounts due 


2 


Should only get payment if cannot 



Q 


25 

get another job 





Should not get payment if return to 



l 

1 

1 


same firm shortly 




Should only get payment if in need 





Should only be given to old people 





12 

Other restrictions 





Total: Make scheme more selec- 
tive 

16 

10 

17 

7 

43 

Reduce possibility of abuse by 

14 

27 

18 

27 

8 

employers 

Extend entitlement to payments/ 


13 

29 

13 

18 

39 

13 

change qualifying period 

14 

Grade payments according to need 


6 

Payments should be higher in 
general 

12 

6 

11 

18 

1 

Give more emphasis to redeploy- 


. 

10 


3 

ment/retraining 


6 



Make payments weekly/spread 





6 

over time 






More publicity about the Act 

5 




5 

needed 




Definitions/instructions should be 




17 


clearer 

— 




Scheme should be universal, not 
selective 

2 

8 

4 

4 

1 

Scheme should be scrapped 

— 


? 


16 

Reduce liability/cost to employer 

— 


1 


Simplify/change method of calcu- 





5 

lation of payment 
Other suggestions 

15 

20 

12 

25 

16 

Total 

125 

116 

124 

193 

147 

(% base, those who would like 
changes) 

(670) 

(49) 

(377) 

(503) 

(1360) 


(%s add to more than 100, and some sub-totals exceed individual items, because some 
informants gave more than one answer.) 
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week’s pay as the outstanding anomaly. Employers thought the scheme 
should be more selective (in particular by restricting payment to those who 
cannot get another job) and they had moderate support in this from both 
paid redundant and non-redundant employees. Union officers supported 
unpaid redundant employees in opposing abuses of the scheme by some 
employers and in wanting entitlement extended. Only minorities of employers 
and non-redundant employees thought the scheme should be scrapped. 

6.5.3 Opinion of DE literature 

Majorities of all three types of informant who had occasion to consult the 
DE literature on the scheme were agreed that it was very helpful. Union 
officers were asked about its usefulness rather than its helpfulness and this 
may have made a slight difference to the distribution of replies : 


Table 6.8 Opinion of DE literature on the RPA 


Very helpful 
Fairly helpful 
Not very helpful 
Don’t know 

Paid 

redundant 

62 

33 

5 

Employers 

% 

63 

33 

1 

3 

Very useful 
Fairly useful 
Not very useful 
Don’t know 

Union 

officers 

% 

75 

22 

3 

(% base, those who 
had seen the 

100 

100 

(those with mem- 
bers involved in 

100 

literature) 

(823) 

(642) 

actual or threatened 
redundancies since 
the Act) 

(530) 


6.6 OPEN AND CLOSED ESTABLISHMENTS 

It was possible to compare certain features of establishments in the main 
sample with post-Act redundancy experience (which were, by definition, still 
in business at the time of interview) with a smaller sample of establishments 
which had closed subsequent to redundancy. Any such comparison must, 
however, be treated with caution, since the samples came from different 
sources. The sample of closed establishment employers was selected via 
employees they had made redundant, while the sample of open establishments 
with post-Act redundancies was a sub-sample of that drawn from the DE 
registers of employers. 


6.6.1 Characteristics 

The size distributions (numbers employed) did not differ sufficiently be- 
tween the two samples to account for the other differences presented below. 
Proportionately more of the closed establishments had been in manufacturing 
industry than in construction or services. In 63% of cases the establishment 
but not the firm had closed, in 26% of cases both establishment and firm 
had closed, and the remaining closures were in other circumstances. 
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6.6.2 Redundancy provisions 

In a number of ways the establishments that had closed had more often 
made provisions for redundancy which they were not statutorily obliged to 
make. These are summarised in table 6.9. 


Table 6.9 Redundancy provisions - open and closed establishments 



Closed Open 

% saying yes % saying yes 

Own (private) redundancy scheme 
‘Unpaid’ redundant employees received other payment 
Employees given advance warning of redundancy 
Employees given longer than statutory notice 
Advance notice given to the employment exchange 
Employment exchange facilities on the premises 
Made attempts to place redundant workers with other 
employers 

Gave/offered employees time off to attend interviews 
(% base) 

30% 13% 

61% 45% 

90% 77% 

83% 60% 

75% 51% 

46% 10% 

62% 28% 

75% 59% 

(74) (811) 


6.6.3 Training 

In general, there was a greater amount of training given in the open 
establishments than there had been in the closed. Only 11% of the closed 
establishment employers, compared with 21% of the open, had at some 
time during the past six years offered to train employees for a new job 
specifically to prevent redundancy. Fifty per cent of closed establishment 
employers, against 36% of open, did not either have their own training 
courses or offer day release, block release or sandwich courses. Also, fewer 
of the closed establishments (41%) than of the open (65%) came under an 
industrial training board. 
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APPENDIX I 


TECHNICAL SAMPLING REPORT 

by 

Celia Pillay 


1. Sample requirements 

The enquiry required samples to be drawn from five different populations 
namely: 

(A) Workers in general (i) with no experience of redundancy 

(ii) with experience of redundancy 

(B) Employers in general 

(C) Persons who had received a statutory redundancy payment during the year 
1 January 1968 to 31 December 1968 inclusive 

(D) Former employers of (C) 

(E) Full-time trade union officers. 


It was decided that, whenever possible, the samples should be drawn from 
within the same primary sampling units, and this was done for samples (A) to (D). 
This was done to enable comparison between the samples to be as complete as 
possible and also to assist the optimum allocation of interviewers. 


2. Sample design 

Samples (A) to (D) were of the stratified two-stage random design. The primary 
sampling units were DE local office areas for samples (A) to (D) and trade 
unions for sample (E). 


3. Selection of primary sampling units (Samples (A) to (D)) 

(a) All the DE local office areas were stratified by region, using the DE definition 
of region. 

(b) Within each region (except Greater London), the cumulative total of employees 
m each local office area was obtained, using information obtained from DE 
monthly returns for June 1966 (ERII returns) and the percentage distribution of 
employees by region was calculated (see table 1). 
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Table 1 Regional distribution of employees and primary sampling units 



No. of 
Employees 

% Distribn. 
of Employees 

Sample of DE Office Areas 


Region 

Expected 

Sample 

Sampling 

Interval 

Random 

Start 

Yield 

North 

Yorks & Humbs. 
Eastern & Southern 
South East 

1,265,009 

2,004,183 

2,597,218 

1,079,311 

5-7% 

9-0% 

11- 7% 

4- 8% 
20-7% 

5- 5% 
4-2% 

12- 8% 
16-4% 

9-2% 

6 

9 

12 

5 

210,835 

222,687 

216,435 

215,862 

42,375 

73,731 

8,095 

26,674 

6 

8* 

12 

5 

Greater London 
South West 
Wales 
North West 
Midlands 
Scotland 

4,623,023 

1,235,228 

940,011 

2,859,152 

3,646,755 

2,052,819 

6 

4 

13 

16 

9 

205,871 

235,003 

219,935 

227,922 

228,091 

23,363 

49,223 

212,469 

113,804 

80,301 

5* 

4 

11* 

14* 

8* 

Total 

22,302,709 

100-0% 

101 

\ 


94* 


*See (d)ii for explanation. 


N B The number of persons in employment obtained by the summation of all 
monthly returns (June 1966) is overall approximately one million less than the 
published employment figures. This is due to the fact that: 

(i) about 700,000 civil servants are not allocated to individual offices and 
therefore do not appear in the monthly totals. These are taken into account 
in the published employment figures. 

(ii) about 300,000 employees are ‘unallocated’ to particular offices because if 
their National Insurance cards are changed in an area other than that in which 
they are working, and are changed in batches of less than ten, then they are 
not accounted for in the monthly totals, but are included in the national pub- 
lished figures. 

(c) The set sample of 100 local office areas was distributed regionally according 
to the percentage distribution of total employees. 

(d) Within each region (except Greater London) the required number of office 
areas was seleoted with probability proportionate to the number of employees. 
Two points should be noted: 

(i) On some monthly forms the total number of employees is given for groups 
of office areas only. This is because the DE considers that, within conurbations 
for example, any more detailed breakdown of employees per area would be 
meaningless, and figures for such areas are not available separately. In these 
cases the group of office areas is considered to be a primary sampling umt, 
and is sampled accordingly. 

(ii) In some cases (see table 1) the yield of office areas is less than the expected 
sample. This is due to some offices (or groups of offices) having populations 
greater than the sampling interval used, and therefore the same office (or group 
of offices) has been seleoted two or three times. When a group of offices 
is entitled to more than one quota for this reason, then the required number 
of local offices has been chosen at random from within the group. Due to 
rounding-off decimals in the calculations, the final sample was of 101 local 
office areas. 

(e) In the Greater London region, no monthly returns are made for individual 
offices and so these could not be selected with probability proportionate to t e 
number of employees as this figure was not available. In this region, therefore, 
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the office areas were listed geographically and the required sample was selected 
with unit probability. 

(f) The sample consisted of 80 offices selected with probability proportionate to 
the number of employees and 21 offices selected with unit probability. The list 
of selected areas is shown in the annex to this appendix. 


4. Sample of workers in general 

As no sampling frame could be compiled to enable a sample of employees 
to be drawn directly, it was decided to obtain informants from a random sample 
of households in the selected DE areas. 

In 1966 there were 17,347,970 households in England, Scotland and Wales 
(1966 Sample Census Summary Tables). In June 1966 there were 23,277,000 
persons in employment in England, Scotland and Wales. (The June figures for 
any year are taken as the most reliable — see Ministry of Labour Gazette, May 
1966.) Therefore the average number of employees per household =1-342. 

To achieve a sample of approximately 2000 employees, therefore, we would 
need a sample of 2000 -f- 1-342 households, i.e. 1490 households. It was decided 
however to draw a sample of about 2000 households to allow for refusals, non- 
contacts, etc. 

The sample of 2020 households was selected in the following way: 

(a) Detailed definitions of the boundaries of the selected office areas were 
obtained from the DE and the electorate therein was listed by ward and polling 
district. 

(b) A systematic random sample of addresses was selected from within the 
primary sampling units. 

(c) The final stages of sampling were undertaken by the interviewers at the 
addresses concerned. They proceeded as follows: 

(i) At each address the interviewer had to establish exactly how many house- 
holds lived there (using the standard OPCS definition of household). She then 
had to make contact with a maximum of three households at the address. 

(ii) If she made contact with two households, then she had to delete the next 
un-called-on address on her quota. If she made contact with three households 
at the address, then she had to delete the next two un-called-on addresses. 

(iii) If the address contained more than three households, then the interviewer 
had to select three at random and then proceed as in (ii) above. 

(d) In each contacted household the interviewer had to establish which of its 
members were eligible for interview as employees, i.e. he was eligible if aged 18 
but under 71 (under 66 for women) and had worked at least 8 hours a week for 
an employer at any time since the beginning of 1963. 

(e) Having established who was eligible for interview, it was necessary to deter- 
mine whether each was to be interviewed as (i) a worker with experience of 
redundancy, or (ii) a worker without experience of redundancy. 

(i) A worker was eligible for interview as having had redundancy experience if 
he had at any time since the beginning of 1963 been discharged from his 
employment because his employer had no work for him. 

(ii) Any worker who did not fulfil these conditions was interviewed as having 
no experience of redundancy. 
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Response rate 

Total Addresses ■ . ■ • • ' 

Deleted to compensate for extra interviews at multi- 

household addresses 

Addresses containing no eligible persons 
Addresses demolished /empty /derelict • 

Addresses not contacted 

Refusal on behalf of whole address 


2020 


71 

380 

77 

39* 

22* 589 


Total addresses co-operating . 

These 1431 addresses yielded: 

Households ...••■■■ 
Household containing no eligible person 


Households containing eligible persons . 

These 1478 Households yielded: 

Eligible persons . . . • • • • 

Estimated eligible persons at addresses /households 
contacted or refused 


1478 

2514 

82* 


Total estimated eligible persons 
Total interviewed . 
non-redundant 
paid redundant 
unpaid redundant 
Total refused .... 
non-redundant 
unpaid redundant 
Total non-contacted 

*above 

non-redundant 
unpaid redundant 


2596 100-0% 
2248 86-6% 


1999 

68 

181 

247 

9-5% 

244 

3 

101 

3-9% 

82 

18 




1 


5. Sample of redundant workers 

(a) Sampling frame 

The sampling frame consisted of lists, supplied by each of the 101 DE selected 
offices of persons notified as receiving statutory redundancy payment during the 
period 1 January 1968 to 31 December 1968 inclusive. 

Frame problems 

(i) These lists could provide only a limited amount of information concerning 
each redundant worker, i.e. his name, his National Insurance number, and the 
name and industrial classification of his former employer. A procedure was 
necessary to obtain the addresses of workers in the sample (see (d) Postal 
contact). 

(ii) By chance it was discovered after sampling had commenced, that some 
duplication was occurring in some areas. However this was found to be of 
minor proportions and unsystematic and therefore did not affect probabilities 
of selection. 


* Calculated by multiplying the 61 addresses by the average number of employees 
per household (1.34). 
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(b) Sample design 

The set sample of approximately 2300-2400 redundant workers was to be a 
systematic random sample, but in order to achieve this several problems had 
to be overcome: 

(i) Of the sample of 101 primary sampling units (DE office areas), 80 were 
selected with probabilities proportionate to the numbers of employees and 21 
with uniform probability. Therefore in the former 80 areas a re-weighting pro- 
cedure had to be built into the sample design to enable redundant workers f o 
be selected with their correct probabilities (see 5(c)ii). In the 21 primary samp- 
ling units selected with unit probability the sample of redundant workers could 
be selected with unit probability. 

(ii) Since it was necessary to employ two different sampling methods, it was 
essential to distribute the sample between Greater London (21 p.s.u’s) and other 
regions (80 p.s.u’s). However, the time available for the execution of thi s 
sampling stage was so limited that decisions on the sample design had to be 
made before all the lists of redundant workers had been received. Therefore 
the distribution of the sample between the Greater London region and other 
regions could only be estimated (see 5(c)i). 

(iii) 111 fte light of pilot experience it was decided that in order to achieve a 
set sample of 2300-2400 redundant workers to interview, an initial sample of 
approximately 3000 must be selected to allow for a loss of about 24% at the 
postal stage (see 5(d)). 

(iv) In a very few primary sampling units, no figure for the number of 
employees was available, and therefore estimated values had to be calculated 
(see 5(c)iii). 

(c) Practical application of sample design 

(i) To estimate the distribution of the sample of redundant workers between 
Greater London and other regions 

First it was necessary to estimate the distribution of the population of 
redundant workers in the primary sampling units. The sample of 3000 workers 
could then be distributed proportionately (see table 2). 


Table 2 Estimation of the distribution of the population and sample of redundant workers 


Distribution 

Estimated number of 




redundant workers 

% 



in population 


in sample 

Greater London 

16,500 

26-4% 


Other regions 

46,000 

73-6% 

2,200 

Total 

62,500 

100-0% 

3,000 


(ii) To select redundant workers with correct probabilities 

In Greater London, where p.s.u’s were selected with uniform probability, a 
systematic random sample of redundant workers was selected using a sampling 
fraction of 1/20. 

In other regions where the p.s.u’s were selected with probabilities propor- 
tional to the number of employees, a procedure was adopted which took into 
account the need to apply a correction factor because the ratio of redundant 
workers to general workers was not constant. Where no figures of employees 
for an office area were available an estimate had to be made. 
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Table 3 


(a) Distribution of population 


Redundant 

~ -^vvorkers 

Region - — 

Number 

% 


17,351 

26-82% 

Other regions 

47,354 

73-18% 

Total 

64,705 

100-00% 


(b) Distribution of sample 


Redundant 
— workers 

Number 

% 

Region" ' 



Greater London 
Other regions 

868 

2,303 

27-37% 

72-63% 

Total 

3,171 

100-00% 


The distribution of the sample is not significantly different from the distri- 
button rf the population as between Greater London and the Other Regions. 


(d) Postal contact 

As mentioned in (a), no provision is made on official forms for the address 
of the person in receipt of a statutory redundancy payment, except m those 
cases where a Guaranteed Payment was made. Therefore, since informants were 
to be interviewed in their homes, a procedure to obtain their addresses had to 
be worked out. The following procedure was adopted: 

(i) The addresses of the former employers of the selected redundant workers 
were obtained from the local DE offices. 

(ii) These former employers were contacted by post and were requested to 
return a completed form giving the last known addressees) of ffieir im 
employee(s) in the sample. In some cases it was found difficult 1 to trace th 
appropriate record within a firm, and the only other information that OPCS could 
supply was the National Insurance number of the ex-employees, and the DE 
office through which the redundancy was notified. These em Pl°y e ^ were con- 
tacted approximately five weeks prior to the commencement of field-work, and 
a reminder with duplicate documents was sent two weeks after the initial 
contact. 

After withdrawing the names of 2 redundant workers, because of known 
duplication, information was sought from the DE concerning the addresses of 
the ex-employers of 3169 redundant workers. 

Of these 3169: 
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The addresses of the employers of 3 redundant workers were not available. 

The addresses of 117 redundant workers were immediately available (because 
they had received Guaranteed Payments). 

Former employers were contacted for the addresses of 3049 redundant workers: 


Table 4 Response rate for postal contact 


Result 

No. of Reundant 
workers 

% 

Address of worker supplied 

2,195 

72-0% 

Letter returned by Post Office undelivered 

83 

2-7% 

Refusal by employer 

34 

1-1% 

Worker deceased 

12 

0-4% 

Worker living abroad 

12 

0-4% 

Employer unable to supply address 

200 

6-5% 

*Letter passed to firm’s H.Q. - no reply 

45 

1-5% 

Letter sent to worker through employerf 

30 

i-o% 

Worker ineligible 

16 

0-5% 

^Further information requested by employer 

61 

2-0% 

Deleted 

6 

0-2% 

Non-response 

355 

11-7% 

Total 

3,049 

100-0% 


jin some cases an employer would not disclose a former employee’s address without the 
latter’s permission. In these circumstances firms were requested to forward a letter from 
OPCS to the redundant worker, who could then return the information direct to us. 

*Up to the cut-off date for the receipt of information, replies concerning 36 redundant 
workers were received where earlier contact had already been made and classified under 
results marked * in Table 4 above. Of these 36: — 

For 32 redundant workers, addresses were supplied. 

„ 1 „ ,, the employer refused co-operation. 

„ 3 „ „ „ could supply no information. 


In all, 2227 addresses of redundant workers were obtained by means of postal 
contact. 

Including Guaranteed Payment cases, a total of 2344 redundant workers were 
in the sample to be approached for interview. 


(e) Response rate 


Total employees’ addresses available or obtained 

2,344 

100% 

Employees interviewed 

1,860 

79-4% 

Employees ineligible (no statutory payment received) 

37 

1-6% 

Employees refused 

135 

5-7% 

Employees non-contacted 

312 

13-3% 


It may be estimated that, in addition to the 59 persons found to be ineligible 
(22 at postal stage and 37 at interview stage), a further 22 persons would have 
proved to be ineligible if they had been contacted. On this basis of 3088 eligible 
persons, the 1860 persons interviewed represents a response rate of 60%. The 
principal factors accounting for this low response rate are (i) having to go through 
employers to get addresses of their former employees and (ii) die fact that many 
of the addresses supplied proved to be out-of-date. 
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6. Sample of general employers 

(a) Sampling frame 

The sampling frame consisted of a set of complete lists of all establishments 1 
in the selected DE local office areas. These were obtained from the Employers’ 
Register of each local office, which gives details of name, address, telephone 
number, number of employees (and date of figures) and the Minimum List 
Heading (MLH). This latter is a numerical code for the industrial classification 
of the establishment. 

Unfortunately these lists were in many cases not up-to-date and therefore the 
sampling frame suffers from the inclusion of establishments no longer in existence 
and the exclusion of new ones. In addition the latest given employment figures 
may be several years out-of-date and therefore not give an accurate estimate of 
the present size of establishment. 2 This however was unavoidable. 

In the light of pilot experience it was decided to exclude establishments with 
less than 10 employees because (i) Employers’ Registers do not provide a complete 
census of these establishments and any sample thereof could be biased and (ii) 
it was judged that the relevance of these establishments to the survey was not 
sufficient to warrant their inclusion. 

(b) Stratification 

The establishments were stratified by size, each establishment being placed 
in one of the following strata: 

0 = Establishments employing an unknown number of employees. 


1= 


„ 10-24 


2= 


„ 25-49 


3 = 


„ 50-99 


4= 


„ 100-499 


5= 

„ 

„ 500 + 



The strata were based on those used by the DE in their analysis of establish- 
ments in manufacturing industries, and it therefore seemed appropriate to use 
similar stratum definitions. 

The distribution of establishments was found to be extremely positively 
skewed, with 47-1% of establishments comprising the frame employing 10 to 24 
employees. A stratum to contain establishments for which there was no informa- 
tion concerning size was included because whilst it was felt that these were most 
likely to be small establishments (i.e. with 0-9 employees) there was no empirical 
justification for their exclusion. 

(c) Sample design 

Given the skew distribution by size of establishments, the sample design had 
to be such that it would produce sufficient numbers per stratum to enable separate 
analyses to be undertaken. 


1 These lists are of establishments as defined by the DE namely ‘the business of a 
single employer (i.e. a single individual, partnership or company) occupying a single 
set of premises or part of premises. Premises occupied by an employer will be regarded 
as constituting the site of a single establishment if access to all parts of the premises 
is available without leaving them. Exceptions to this ruling may be agreed to (if the 
employer so wishes) to enable establishments to be divided or aggregated.’ 

2 An analysis of the numbers of employees given by employers just prior to inter- 
view compared with the total in the latest official records showed that in about 30 ^ 
of cases the establishment fell into a different stratum from the sampled one (see 
(b) Stratification, below). 
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It was decided to use differential sampling fractions between strata and these 
were to fulfil two conditions: (1) result in approximately equal sized samples in 
each stratum (with the exception of stratum 0) and (2) result in simple re-weighting 
between strata. The sampling fractions were as shown in table 5. 


Table 5 Sampling fractions and sample size by stratum 


Stratum code 

Sampling fraction 

Sample size 

0 

1 

80 

73 

1 

1 

80 

408 

2 

1 

32 

430 

3 

1 

20 

383 

4 

1 

16 

445 

5 

1 

4 

460 

Total 

- 

2,199 


Total sample size (Xj)=2199 establishments. 

Stratum 0 was sampled with the same fraction as stratum 1 because it was 
felt that the majority of these establishments, about which there was no informa- 
tion, were small. 

After the sample had been drawn, it was decided that certain categories of 
establishments should be considered ineligible and withdrawn. These consisted 
of those establishments whose employees are not covered by the provisions of 
the Redundancy Payments Act 1965 (in the main they are the Civil Service, 
establishments set up under the National Health Service, those employing dock 
workers engaged on dock work and share fishermen paid solely by a share of the 
catch). 

After these establishments, amounting to 91, had been withdrawn it was then 
decided that the sample size was not sufficiently large, and so a supplementary 
sample of approximately 200 had to be drawn from the full frame, with 
differential sampling fractions between strata designed to make the supplementary 
sample additive to the main via a simple reweighting procedure. 

As with the main sample, those categories of establishments determined in- 
eligible (N=14) had to be withdrawn. 

The distribution by size stratum of the final sample is shown in table 6. 
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Table 6 Distribution of final sample size by stratum 


Stratum code 

No. of Establishments 

0 

82 

1 

420 

2 

434 

3 

396 

4 

464 

5 

501 

Total 

2297 


(d) Postal contact 

In the light of pilot experience it was found to be necessary, from the point 
of view of promoting informant co-operation and saying interviewer time, to 
make contact with selected establishments prior to starting fieldwork. 

Postal contact was made with each selected establishment approximately one 
month before fieldwork began. They were sent a letter explaining the purpose 
and nature of the survey, and a request to return a completed tear-off slip giving 
the name, address and telephone number of the person(s) responsible for redun- 
dancy policy at that establishment. All information thus obtained was given to 
the interviewers who, at the beginning of fieldwork, possessed the following 
information for each establishment: 

(i) Name of selected establishment 

(ii) Address of selected establishment 

(iii) Name of person to be interviewed 

(iv) Address of person to be interviewed (if different from (ii)) 

(v) Telephone number of (iii). 

(iii), (iv) and (v) however could only be given where a response had been 
achieved from the establishments. One reminder was sent to non-responding 
establishments 14 days after the initial contact. 

Postal contact response rate 

Sample size =2297 establishments. Prior to postal contact being made, the 
following were withdrawn: 6 establishments which had been in the pilot or pre- 
pilot samples of employers in general, and 3 establishments which had been in 
the pilot or pre-pilot samples of employers of redundant workers. 

Postal contact was made with 2288 establishments. 


Table 7 Analysis of postal response 


Result of contact 

No. of establishments 

% of Total 

Response 

1539 

67-2% 

Refusal 

38 

1-7% 

Ineligible 

29 

1 - 3 /p 

Post Office return 


1 ■ l /o 

Non-response 

643 

28-1% 

Total 

2288 

100-0% 


The interview sample was to consist of all establishments which had not 
refused to co-operate or had not been declared ineligible. The set interview sample 
consisted of 2221 establishments. 
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(e) Reweighting procedure 

The reweighting factors to be applied to individual establishments are designed 
to make the data obtained directly additive throughout. These weights have been 
calculated from the varying probabilities of selection of the primary sampling 
units and the sampling fractions used for the selection of establishments in the 
different size strata. 

(f) Response rate 


Sample of establishments for interview stage 

2221 


Ineligible at interview stage 


70 




2151 

100-0% 

Interviewed fully 

1952 


90-7% 

Interviewed partially 

34 


1-6% 

Interview duplicated 

8 


0-4% 

Interview at wrong establishment 

3 


0-1% 

Refusal at interview stage 

83 


3-8% 

Non-contact 

71 


3-3% 


Thus, of the 2189 (2151 plus 38 which had refused at the postal stage) establish- 
ments which it was thought were eligible for inclusion in the survey, 1952 (89-2%) 
were interviewed fully. 


7. Sample of the former employers of redundant workers 

(a) Sample requirements 

A small sample of these employers (approx. 250-300) was required which 
could be linked with the sample of redundant workers for purposes of comparison. 

(b) Sample design 

The former employers were selected through their ex-employees. A systematic 
random sample using a sampling fraction of 0-1 was selected from the original 
sample of redundant workers and it was the former employers of every tenth 
redundant worker who constituted the sample. It will be noted that an employer 
could be included more than once in the sample by virtue of having more than 
ten of his ex-employees in the original sample of redundant workers. 

Each employer thus selected was to be interviewed (i) as a general employer 
and (ii) with relation to the redundant worker(s) through whom he was selected. 

(c) Postal contact 

All employers in this sample were contacted by post to obtain the addresses 
of their former employees (see 5(d)). In addition to the request for these addresses, 
each selected employer was asked to return the additional information of the 
name, address and telephone number of the person responsible for redundancy 
policy. If an employer selected for this sample had also been selected in the 
sample of general employers, then at this stage the only information required 
from him was that relating to specific redundant workers. A system of serial 
numbering was devised to enable cross-referencing between the samples to be 
effected. 

(d) Sample size 

After the postal stage was completed, certain withdrawals were made from 
the sample. These were of selected employers who (i) refused to co-operate or 
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(ii) were ineligible because the redundant employee® via whom they were 
selected was withdrawn from the sample of redundant workers. 

The set sample to be interviewed comprised the former employers of 278 
redundant workers (at 240 different establishments). These were establishments 
who had responded with the required information, those who had not replied 
and those from whom the documents had been returned marked ‘Returned by 
Post Office’ because Gone Away /Not Known. 

(e) Response rate 

Sample of establishments in respect of which 
interviews were to be sought or which had refused 


at postal stage 


240 


Ineligible at interview stage 


2 


Sample of establishments 


238 

100-0% 

Interview 

207* 


87-0% 

Refusal at interview stage 

10 


4-2% 

Refusal at postal stage 

3 


1-3% 

Non-contact 

18 


7-5% 


8. Sample of full-time trade union officers 

(a) Primary sampling units 

The primary sampling units were trade unions, of which five were purposively 
selected, with a view to including both general and industrial unions and one 
white-collar union. 


(b) Sample design 

A systematic random sample of full-time officers was taken with differential 
sampling fractions between unions (see table 8). 


Table 8 Sampling fractions and distribution of sample 


Trade union 


Sampling fraction 


Yield 


Clerical & Administrative Workers’ Union 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers 
National Union of General & Municipal Workers 
Transport & General Workers’ Union 
Electrical, Electronic & Telecommunications Union/ 
Plumbing Trades Union 


1-00 

25 

0-50 

32 

0-33 

39 

0-17 

68 

1-00 

45 


Total 


209 


The sampling fractions were chosen (1) to result in the selection of approximately 
equal numbers per union and (2) to permit a simple reweighting process to be 
employed. 


(c) Reweighting procedure 

To enable the results to be additive between the five selected unions, the weights 
shown in table 9 should be applied. 

* These 207 employers were interviewed in respect of 246 redundant workers. 
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Table 9 Weights per union 


Trade union 

Weight 

CAWU 

1-0 

ASW 

2-0 

NUGMW 

3-0 

TGWU 

6-0 

EEPTU 

1-0 


N.B. This reweighting procedure does not permit generalisations to be made 
about all full-time trade union officers, as the primary sampling units were not 
selected randomly. 


(d) Response rate 

Total sample drawn = 209 

Ineligible (officer retired prior to sampling) = 2 

Total interview sample = 207 


Result of contact 

No. of officers % 

Interview 

185 

89-4 

Refusal 

5 

2-4 

Non-contact 

17 

8-2 

Total 

207 

100-0 


The response rate by union is shown below and is obtained by expressing the 
number of officers interviewed as a percentage of officers eligible. 


Trade union 

%Response 

CAWU 

88 

ASW 

84 

NUGMW 

92 

TGWU 

91 

EEPTU 

88 
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Annex 


List of selected areas and code numbers 

The first digit of the code numbers indicates the region: 

0 North 

1 Yorkshire and Humberside 

2 Eastern and Southern 

3 South East 

4 South West 

5 Wales 

6 North West 

7 Midlands 

8 Scotland 

9 Greater London 


Code 

Area 

Code 

Area 

Code 

Area 

Code 

Area 

0001 

0002 

0003 

0004 

0005 

0006 

1007 

1008 

1009 

1010 
1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 
2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 
2021 
2022 

2023 

2024 

2025 

2026 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Pallion 

Gateshead 

Jarrow & Hebburn 

Whitehaven 

Morpeth 

Woodhouse 

Horsforth 

Bradford 

Doncaster 

Rotherham 

Barnsley 

Shipley 

Selby 

Woolston 

Norwich 

Reading 

Cambridge 

High Wycombe 

Bournemouth 

Hemel Hempstead 

Aylesbury 

Banbury 

Eastleigh 

Abingdon 

2027 

3028 

3029 

3030 

3031 

3032 

4033 

4034 

4035 

4036 

4037 

4038 

5039 

5040 

5041 

5042 

6043 

6044 

6045 

6046 

6047 

6048 

6049 

6050 

6051 

Woodbridge 

Brighton 

Weybridge 

Worthing 

Chichester 

Camberley 

Bristol 

Kingswood 

Gloucester 

Salisbury 

Chippenham 

Newquay 

Cardiff 

Port Talbot 

Rhyl 

Maesteg 

Bootle 

Old Swan 

Levenshulme 

Wythenshawe 

Oldham 

Warrington 

Blackburn 

Chester 

Barrow 

6052 

6053 

6054 

6055 

7056 

7057 

7058 

7059 

7060 

7061 

7062 

7063 

7064 

7065 

7066 

7067 

7068 

7069 

7070 

7071 

8072 

8073 

8074 

8075 

8076 

Widnes 

Walkden 

Colne 

Marple 

Birmingham 

Handsworth 

Small Heath 

Leicester 

Coventry 

Basford &Bulwell 

Derby 

Walsall 

Chesterfield 

Smethwick 

Bilston 

Kidderminster 

Redditch 

Newark 

Spalding 

Market Harboro’ 

Glasgow Central 

Hillington 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 

8077 
a 8087 
i 8079 
,8080 
£9081 
j 9082 

19083 

19084 
[9085 
19086 
{9087 
5 9088 
|9089 

9090 
19091 
9092 
i 9093 
‘9094 
.9095 

1 9096 

19097 
59098 
J9099 
19100 
£9101 

Kirkcaldy 

Alloa 

Alexandria 

Larkhill 

Ruislip 

Hounslow 

Harrow 

Mill Hill 
Finchley 
Westminster 
City 

Wood Green 

Shoreditch 

Stepney 

Poplar 

East Ham 

Dagenham 

Richmond 

Sutton 

Tooting 

Bermondsey 

Lewisham 

Bromley 

Sidcup 
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APPENDIX II 


SUPPLEMENTAR Y TABLES 

Notes 

1 The tables are in the order of the report chapters which reference them, and 
within this are grouped in head-item order. 

2 The table numbers axe as shown in brackets in the main text. 

3 Question numbers of stub items axe shown, except in some cases where the 
stub is derived from more than one question and in the comparisons between 
different samples of employees (A3.68-A3.72) where the question numbers 
differ. 

4 Numbers in brackets after stub titles refer to footnoted % bases. 

5 Where column bases do not add up to the total base this means that one 
or more columns have been omitted because they are residual (such as ‘Don't 
know’, ‘Not answered’). 

6 Columns may add up to less than 100% because residual categories have 
been omitted in some cases. In some tables columns may add up to more 
than 100% because some informants gave more than one answer. 

7 Where a base is too small to percentage on (less than 25 informants) actual 
numbers are given in brackets. 

8 As in the main text, the employers’ tables have been based on the reweighted 
data. 

9 ‘Turnover’ is the answer to Q6 on the employers’ schedule (numbers of 
employees taken on during the last 12 months) expressed as a percentage of 
the most recently available total number of employees (Q3). 

10 The item ‘Switch /Train’ is derived from answers to Qs 14 and 15 on the 
employers’ schedule. These questions concern whether any employees could 
be switched from one job to another without retraining, and whether it was 
practical to train any employees to do more than one type of job: 

‘Switch and train’ means yes to Q14 and yes to Q15. 

‘Switch only’ means yes to Q14 and no to Q15. 

‘Train only’ means no to Q14 and yes to Q15. 

‘Neither’ means no to both Q14 and Q15. 

11 ‘Stability’ is the difference between the 1963 and most recent (usually 1968) 
totals of employees expressed as a percentage of the former (Q3). 
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By Redundancy experience 
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A2.3 
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A2.5 
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A2.6 
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(Q47b) 
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Whether difficulty recruiting staff or workpeople 

Whether, during last 3 years had changes not leading to 
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Whether training normally provided for employees aged 18 + 
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Board and if so how much levy recovered 
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in training course run by firm 
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A2.34 


A2.35 

(Q6) 
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A2.52 


Redundancy experience 
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A2.53 (Q13) Management’s attitude to redundancy 
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where otherwise stated) 

By Occupational level 

A3.1 (Q9) Fringe benefits in redundancy job 

A3.2 (Qll) Whether training received at redundancy firm 
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A3. 3 

(Q18) 

A3.4 

(Q19) 

A3.5 

(Q24) 

A3.6 

(Q49) 

A3.7 

(Q50) 

A3. 8 

(Q52d) 

A3.9 

(Q56) 

A3. 10 

(Q57) 

A3. 11 

(Q58) 

A3.12 

(Q59d) 

A3. 13 

(Q68) 

A3. 14 

(Q69) 

A3. 15 

(Q70) 

A3. 16 



Length of official notice 

Reaction to first being told about redundancy 

Opinion of employer’s action 

When started first new job 

Whether SRP helped informant to get better job 

How obtained job after redundancy 

Whether looked on first new job as long-term or stop-gap 

Whether age a handicap in trying to find a new job 

Number of jobs applied for without success 

Whether satisfied with employment exchange placement 

service 

M ain problems of redundancy 

Use of the statutory redundancy payment 

Whether would have preferred to keep old job and not have 

SRP 

Consequences of redundancy 


By Occupation group 

A3. 17 Consequences of redundancy 

By Age at redundancy 

A3. 18 Consequences of redundancy 


By Length of service 

A3. 19 Consequences of redundancy 

By Pay in redundancy job 

A3. 20 Consequences of redundancy 

By When started first new job 

A3.21 Consequences of redundancy 


By Amount of statutory payment 

A 3.21 a Consequences of redundancy 


By Industry Group 


A3.22 

(Q7) 

A3. 23 

(Qll) 

A3. 24 

(Q18) 

A3.25 

(Q21) 

A3.26 

(Q23) 

A3. 27 

(Q24) 

A3.28 

(Q28) 

A3.29 

(Q29) 

A3.30 

(Q30) 

A3. 31 

(Q31) 

A3.32 

(Q36) 

A3.33 

(Q40) 

A3.34 

(Q49) 

A3.35 

(Q52n) 

A3.36 

(Q59d) 

A3.37 

(Q61) 

A3.38 

(Q61a) 


Whether only one made redundant at the time 
Whether training received at redundancy firm 
Length of official notice 

Whether given incentive payment to stay to end of job 
Whether employer offered alternative employment 
Opinion of employer’s action 

Whether entitled to pension _ , , 

Whether received payment of any kind when redundant 
Whether received statutory payment in one lump sum 
Whether any difficulty in getting the redundancy payment 
Whether had previously worked for redundancy firm 
Whether found employment after redundancy 
Average time in weeks between last day in employment and 
starting post-redundancy job 
Opinion of use of skill 

Whether satisfied with what employment exchange service did 
to help find job . 

Whether had unemployment benefit since redundancy 
Average number of weeks receiving benefit 


By Length of continuous servce with redundancy employer 

A3. 39 (Q22) Whether had chance of volunteering for redundancy 
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By Amount of statutory payment 

A3. 40 (Q50) Whether statutory payment helped to get a better job 


By Age at 

time of 

A3.41 

(Q22) 

A3 .42 

(Q46) 

A3.43 

(Q49) 

A3. 44 

(Q56) 

A3.45 

(Q57) 

A3.46 

(Q59) 

A3.47 

(Q59d) 

By Region 

A3.48 

(Q40) 

A3 .49 

(Q49) 


redundancy 

Whether had chance of volunteering for redundancy 
Whether turned down any jobs that were offered 
When started first new job 

Whether looked on first new job as long-term or stop-gap 
Whether age a handicap in trying to find a new job 
Whether contacted employment exchange service 
Whether satisfied with what employment exchange did to 
help find job 

Whether found employment after redundancy 

Average time in weeks between last day in employment and 

starting post-redundancy job 


By Occupational level of first job after redundancy 
A3. 50 (Q52d) How obtained first post-redundancy job 

A3.51 (Q52h) Relative income 


By Industry group of first job after redundancy 
A3. 52 (Q52h) Relative income 


By Number of children under 16 living at home 

A3.53 (Q61c) Whether had received earnings related supplement or supple- 

mentary benefit 

A3.54 (Q61d) Whether had difficulty getting job giving more income than 

was getting in state benefit 

By Age at time of interview 

A3.55 (Q61) Whether had unemployment benefit since redundancy 

A3.56 (QSlc) Whether had received earnings related supplement or supple- 

mentary benefit 

A3.57 (Q61d) Whether had difficulty getting job giving more income than 

was getting in state benefit 


By Employment — sex — marital status 

Whether statutory payment helped to get a better job 
A3.5y (Q55a) Meaning of security 

A3. 60 (Q55b) Importance of job security 

A3.61 (Q68) Main problems of redundancy 


Employees who had NOT been redundant since the beginning of 1963 
By Industry Group 


A3. 62 

(Q12) 

A3.63 

(Q14) 

A3. 64 

(Q15) 

A3.65 

(Q19) 


Comparative 


A3 .66 
A3.67 
A3.68 
A3.69 
A3.70 


Whether want if possible to remain with present firm until 
retiring age 

Opinion of chances of finding another equally suitable job 
in the area if made redundant 

Whether think there is possibility of any redundancy at firm 
in near future 

Whether prepared to move if made redundant 
details of employment for all three samples of employees 

Number of people employed at workplace 

Journey to work 

Hours worked per week 

Method of getting the job 

Whether entitled to receive fringe benefits 
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Table no. 


A2.1 

(Q3) 


A2.2 

(Q20) 


A2.3 

(Q21) 


(Q21a) 


A2.4 

(Q23) 


A2.5 

(Q34) 

A2.6 

(Q35) 


A2.7 

(Q36) 



Bases: (1) All (3183) 

(2) Those answering Yes at 

main Question 21 (575) 

(3) Those having had post- 

Act redundancies (811) 


(167) 

• (32) 

(625) 

(2296) 

(46) 

(4) 

(192) 

(307) 

(167) 

(-) 

(625) 

(-) 
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A2.8 

(Q40) 


A2.9 

(Q41) 


Redundancy experience (contd.) 


Whether training normally 
provided for employees 
aged 18+ (1) : 

Yes, own training course 
day release 
block release 
sandwich courses 
None of these 


Total Before and Before After No 

after Act only Act only redundancy 

% % % % % 


29 

43 

15 

11 

45 


42 

47 

21 

16 

37 


29 

23 

7 

7 

56 


27 

55 

15 

15 

37 


29 

38 

14 

9 

48 


Whether establishment comes 
under Industrial Training 
Board, and if so how much 
levy recovered (1) : 

Yes, no levy recovered 14 

1 - 25% recovered 5 

26 - 50% recovered 4 

51% or more recovered 13 

Don't know yet (for. 1967) 8 

No 43 



35 18 

6 10 

5 

4 15 

3 10 

34 34 


11 

4 


49 



(3183) (167) (32) (625) (2296) 


A2.10 

(Q3) 


Proportion of labour fore 


Number of employees 
Under 10 
10 - 24 
25 - 49 
50 - 99 
100 - 499 


500 and over 


(4) : 


made redundant with SRP 
Total Under 2-4% 

2 % 

~ % X % 

9 9- 

25 12 12 

18 13 29 

13 16 13 

25 35 35 

8 14 11 


Ovei 

4% 

% 

15 
43 

16 
11 
12 

3 


• 11 Main cause of most recent redundancy (4) : 

(Q47b) Fall in product demand/shortage of work 28 


Contract finished/ temporary work 14 

Taxation/rising costs /financial 
difficulty /Govt, policy H 

Reorganised work methods 15 

Introduction of new plant/machinery 4 

Change in product i 

Reorganisation by closure of 
(uneconomic) parts of firm 8 

Merger/ takeover 3 

Cutting down staff (cause unspecified) 2 

Firm/establishment moved 1 


27 45 26 

26 2 6 

9 8 17 

16 17 14 

2 5 6 

11,1 

4 7 12 

2 13 

4 1- 

1 - 3 


Bases: (4) Those having had post- 

Act redundancies (811) (280) (115) (284) 
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Table no. Whether independent establishment 

Total Independent Part of larger 
organisation 

A2.30 Redundancy experience (15) 

Before and after Act 
Before only 
After only 
No redundancy 


Bases: (15) All (3183) (1528) (1647) 


% % % 

5 4 6 

1 - 2 

20 16 23 

72 78 67 


Stability 

Total Stable Increase % Decrease % 






10-24 

25-49 

50f 

10-24 

25-49 

50f 


Turnover (16) : 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(Q6) 


23 

27 

22 

22 

6 





24 

24 

31 

21 

24 






20 

17 

28 

31 

30 

13 


12 


50% or more 

22 

24 

15 

24 

36 



A2.32 

Whether during last three 









(Q21) 

years had changes not 
leading to redundancy (16) : 




18 

23 

20 

21 



Yes 

18 

14 



(Q21a) 

IF YES: What changes (17): 
Transfer of staff 

21 

27 

21 

15 

19 

11 

18 



New production machinery 

10 

12 

2 

19 

18 



(nos . . 


New office machinery 

10 

13 

13 



6 

16 

6 


Change in products manufd. 

8 

8 

5 

7 


" 

too 


Change in type of business 



16 





small) 


Changes in constitution of c 

:o. 9 


- 




6 


Expansion 

15 

8 

12 

22 






Closure 

Reorganised methods of 

5 

2 




6 

42 



working 

28 

28 

15 . 

27 




A2.33 

(Q27) 

Whether attempt to plan 
ahead for manpower require- 









ments (16) : 
Yes 

72 

66 

74 

74 

79 

72 

65 

79 


(Q28) 

Whether manpower requirements 









changed since beginning of 










1966 (16): 
Yes 

52 

30 

45 

71 

72 

42 

71 

80 


Bases: (16) All 

(3183) 

(958) 

(402) 

(327) 

(394) 

(427) 

(315) 

(106) 









(66) 

(12) 


at main question 21 

(575) 

(134) 

(75) 

(60) 

(92) 

(84) 
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Number of employees 


A2.35 

(Q6) 


A2.38 

(Q47) 


A2.39 

(Q12) 


Proportion of paid post- 
Act redundancies (18) : 
Under 2% 

2-4 % 

Not answered 


Turnover (19) : 
Under 10% 
10-24% 

25-49% 

Over 49% 


Total 10-24 


Switch/Train (19) : 
Switch and train 
Switch only 
Train only 
Neither 

Stability (19) : 
Stable 

Increase - 10-24% 
25-49% 


Decrease 


50% c 
• 10-24% 
25-49% 

50% of more 


Causes of post-Act 
redundancies (18) : 

Fall in product demand/ 
shortage of work 29 

Contract f inished/temporary 
work 16 

Taxation/rising costs/ 
financial diff iculty/Govt. 
policy 15 

Reorganised work, methods 20 

Introduction of new plant/ 
machinery 6 

Change in product 1 

Reorganisation by closure 
of (uneconomic) parts of firm 10 

Merger /takeover 4 

Cutting down staff (cause 
unspecified) 2 

Firm/establishment moved 2 

Likelihood of redundancy 
■ in future (19) : 

Unlikely 79 

Fairly likely 9 

Very likely 9 


Bases: (18) Those with post- 
Act redundancies 


25-49 

50-99 

100-499 

500 & o' 

% 

% 

% 

% 

25 

43 

49 

60 

23 

14 

20 

19 

30 

29 

17 

15 

22 

14 

14 

6 

21 

13 

16 

16 

24 

27 

24 

31 

23 

28 

23 

31 

21 

23 

25 

17 

58 

48 

54 

55 

17 

14 

• 18 

18 

10 

20 

18 

20 

15 

17 

8 

7 

29 

24 

30 

31 

14 

22 

12 

18 

11 

11 

16 

14 

13 

19 

17 

13 

12 

10 

10 

19 

12 

5 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

27 

28 

31 

32 

21 

29 

14 

9 

15 

9 

14 

12 

16 

14 

30 

24 

1 

12 

6 

13 

" 

3 

2 

4 

9 

6 

12 

16 

“ 

6 

4 

5 

7 

1 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

83 

78 

68 

57 

9 

12 

17 

23 

5 

8 

11 

17 

(146) 

(106) 

(201) 

(65) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 
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Table no . 


A2.40 

(Q18) 


A2.41 

(Q19) 


A2.42 

(Q20) 

(Q20a) 


A2.43 

(Q23) 


A2.44 

(Q24) 


A2.45 

(Q40) 


A2.46 

(Q41) 



Whether any skilled , 
trained or professional 
employees short of work 
in last 6 years (19) : 

Yes 

Whether difficulty recruit- 
ing staff or workpeople (19) : 

Yes 66 

IF YES: What occupations 
caused difficulty (20) ; 


Managerial 3 
Prof. & tech. H 
Clerical/office 36 
Skilled 40 
Semi-skilled 16 
Unskilled 31 


Whether R.P.Act made it easier 
or more difficult to discharge 
employees (18) : 

Easier 

More difficult 
No difference 
Easier in some ways, more 
difficult in others 


Whether any employees asked 
to be redundant since Act (18) : 
Yes 17 

Whether training normally 
provided for employees aged 
18+ (19) : 

Yes, own training course 29 

day release 43 

block release 15 

sandwich courses 11 

None of these 45 

Whether establishment comes 
under Industrial Training 
Board and if so how much levy 
recovered (19) : 

Yes, none recovered 14 

1-25% 5 

26-50% 4 

51% or more 13 

don't know yet (for 1967) 8 

No 43 


14 25 


70 60 


4 1 

8 11 

35 34 

37 38 

13 23 

31 42 


27 30 

14 8 

54 62 


11 15 


25 26 

34 41 

10 12 

6 8 

55 45 


16 11 

3 6 

4 4 

10 13 

6 13 

51 41 


19 


71 


4 

19 
31 
42 

20 
26 



16 



15 
7 
5 

16 
11 
30 


26 


73 


2 

17 

36 

52 

23 

24 


41 

11 

43 


2 


17 


44 

70 

32 

26 

17 


13 

11 

8 

22 

11 

23 



77 


31 

34 

37 

24 

29 


36 


51 



41 


69 

89 

52 

50 

4 


12 

6 

8 

37 


15 


Bases 

s: (18) Those with post- 
Act redundancies 

(811) 

(205) 

(146) 

(106) 

(201) 

(65) 

(19) 

All 

(3183) 

(1322) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 

(20) 

Those answering Yes at 
main question'20 

(2130) 

(935) 

(357) 

(240) 

(299) 

(75) 


M 
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Table 


Number of employees (contd.) 


A2.47 

(Q49) 


A2.48 

(Q50) 


A2.49 
• (Q54) 


A2.50 

(Q55) 


A2.51 

(Q65) 


Total 


Exceptions to selection % 

procedure (21) : 

Efficient workers 39 

Key workers 32 

Skilled workers 30 

Supervisory workers 1 

Long service employees l 

Shop stewards 1 

Disabled/handicapped 1 

Hardship cases l 

Near retiring age 
Not stated n 

No exceptions 33 


Span of application of 
selection procedures (21) : 


Whole establishment 32 
Department by department 42 
To certain groups 4 
To individuals 2 


Whether employees redundant 
after 1965 without statutory 
payment were given payment 
of any other kind (22) : 

Yes,’ all 32 

some 13 

None 43 

Whether any people redundant 


in last 

6 years had taken 

part in 

training course run 

by firm 
Yes 

(18): 

Whether 

would like to see any 

changes 

in present official 


redcy. scheme (19) : 

Yes 43 
No 34 
Don't know 23 


10-24 

% 


39 

26 

26 

2 


14 

32 


40 

28 


4 


38 

11 

37 


10 


43 

32 

25 


25-49 

X 

49 

39 

30 


11 

25 



40 

15 

39 


17 


44 

30 

26 


50-99 100-499 500 & over 


Z 7. % 

32 40 31 

36 33 37 

33 37 29 

2 1 2 

2 2 4 

3 2 

1 2 1 

- - 2 

12 8 7 

38 35 38 


42 22 20 

39 56 64 

2 1 2 

1 1 1 


23 33 20 

23 14 12 

48 39 55 


31 30 45 


42 42 51 

31 42 36 

27 17 . 13 



(18) Those with post-Act 



redundancies 

(811) 

(205) 

(146) 

(106) 

(201) 

(65) 

(19) 

All ’ 

(3183) 

(1322) 

(578) 

(335) 

(410) 

(94) 

(21) 

Establishments of at 
least 10 employees, 
with post-Act 
redundancies 

(730) 

(205) 

(146) 

(106) 

(201) 

(65) 

(22) 

Those with unpaid 
'post-Act 
redundancies 

(438) 

(87) 

(92) 

(67) 

(98) 

(41) 
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Table 


A3.1 

(Q9) 


A3. 2 
(Qll) 


A3. 3 
(Q18) 


A3. 4 
(Q19) 


A3. 5 
(Q24) 


A3. 6 
(Q49) 


A3. 7 
(Q50) 


CHAPTER 3 Employees 

(Redundant with statutory payment except where otherwise stated) 

Occupational Level (in redundancy job) 
Managers Prof.& Tech. Cleric. Manual 


Semi- Un- 

Sen. Jun. Higher Lower Allied Skilld. Skilld. Skilld. 


Fringe benefits 

% 

7. 

% 

% 

% 

% 



% 

in redundancy job(l): 









Free or cheap travel 

15 

16 

3 

12 

15 

10 




Company car 

6 

35 

11 

14 

5 

- 




Free or cheap meals 

12 

20 

8 

27 

31 

26 




Free or cheap purchases 

27 

27 

41 

24 

22 

34 

16 



None 

51 

28 

41 

47 

44 

47 

67 

46 

48 

Whether training 
received at redcy. firm 

(1) 









Yes 

30 

34 

25 

2? 

42 

27 

35 

36 

24 

Length of official 
notice (2): 

Last day at work 

6 

13 

10 

10 

5 

6 




Up to 1 week 

9 

6 

21 

8 

7 

8 




Over 1 week - 1 month 

59 

32 

46 

24 

45 

45 

66 ‘ 



Over 1 month - 2 months 

14 

21 

16 

27 

24 

20 




Over 2 months - 4 months 6 

15 

5 

14 

15 





Over 4 months - 6 months 2 

8 

- 

2 

_ 


1 

1 



Over 6 months 

1 

3 

2 

4 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Reaction to first being 










told about redcy. (2) : 
Upset 

58 

61 

76 

57 

60 

68 

54 

55 


Pleased 

9 

14 

10 

4 






Didn't mind either way 

31 

24 

14 

27 

27 

27 

35 

35 

30 

Opinion of employer's 
action (1) : Acted - 










Very fairly 

55 

59 

51 

51 

49 

66 




Moderately fairly 

27 

26 

22 

27 

29 

18 




Unfairly 

17 

13 

25 

22 

18 

15 

17 

13 

18 

When started first 










new job (4): 










Immediately, next 










working day 

25 

27 

22 

31 

36 

34 




Under 1 week to 2 

21 

13 

15 

21 

22 

22 




Over 2 wks to 1 month 

14 

12 

25 

14 

10 

11 




Over 1 month to 3 

21 

24 

24 

24 

18 

18 




Over 3 months to 6 

12 

12 

7 

7 

6 

11 




Over 6 months 

6 

8 

4 

2 

6 

3 

4 

11 

6 

Whether SRP helped to 
get better job (4): 










Yes 

11.. 

14 

20 

10 

8 

6 

13 

8 

11 

Bases: (1) All (1860) 

(96) 

(63) 

(49) 

(55) 

(191) 

(507) 

(289) 

(603) 

(2) All made redt. (1852) 

(96) 

(63) 

(49) 

(55-) 

(191) 

(505) 

(288) 

(598) 

(3) Those not retired 










or no longer 










seeking work (1775) 

(92) 

(62) 

(48) 

(54) 

(175) 

(492) 

(279) 

(569) 

(4) Those who found 










a new job (1559) 

(78) 

(55) 

(42) 

(50) 

(157) 

(458) 

(245) 

(470) 
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Occupational Level (contd.) 
Managers Prof.i Tech. Clerii 

Total 


Manual - 

Semi- 



How obtained job 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(Q52d) 

after redundancy (5): 










Direct enquiry to 




20 

30 

16 

33 

36 

36 


Advert in paper 

17 

29 

16 

35 

16 

8 

32 

11 

14 

20 

13 

13 


Employment exch. serv. 



2 

2 




Asking friend/ 
relative 

19 

17 

24 

17 

12 

14 

17 

23 

21 


Private employment 


1 



6 

16 

- 

- 

1 












Union/prof. 

association 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3 

4 

2 

2 

A3. 9 

Whether looked on 










(Q56) 

first new job as long- 










term or stop-gap W '• 

57 

37 

65 

28 

75 

22 


62 

56 

38 



61 


Long-term 

Stop-gap 

34 

28 

45 

37 

33 


Whether age a handicap 










(Q57) 

in trying to find a 










new iob (3): 
Yes 

33 

45 

34 

38 

35 

41 

26 

32 

35 


Number of jobs applied 










(Q58) 

for without success 











(3): 

None 

57 

51 

23 

68 

18 

34 

23 

44 

29 

51 

28 

58 

23 

62 

22 

60 

23 







16 




7 

3 


9 to 20 
21 or more 

6 

3 

12 

5 

3 

5 

15 

11 

6 

6 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 



Whether satisfied with 









(059d) employment exchange 








67 

63 


Yes 

63 

58 

50 

66 

63 


Bases: (3) Those not 
retired or no longer 
seeking work 

(1775) 

(92) 

(62) 

(48) 

(54) 

(175) 

(492) 

(279) 

(569) 


(4) Those who found 
a new job 

(1559) 

(78) 

(55) 

(42) 

(50) 

(15?) 

(458) 

(245) 

(470) 


(5) All who got in 
touch with employment 











exchange service and 
were seeking work 

(1068) 

(55) 

(33) 

(26) 

(30) 

(90) 

(314) 

(180) 

(335) 
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Table 


A3. 13 
(Q68) 


A3. 14 
(Q69) 


A3. 15 
(Q70) 


Occupational Level (contd.) 


Main problems of 
redundancy (1) : 
Difficulty of finding 
another/sui table 
job 

Financial problems 
Getting used to new 
job and people/ 
places 

Hissed the job /people 
there 

Stigma attached to 
being without work/ 
insecurity felt 
Other problems 
No problems 


Managers Prof.S Tech. Cleric. Manual 

Total & Semi- Un- 

Sen. Jun. Higher Lower Allied Skilld. Skilld. Skilld. 

% % % % % % % % % 


42 39 40 

20 21 25 


6 4.2 

6 5 8 


3 9 6 

2 3- 

38 39 38 


67 42 

24 18 


2 5 

4 4 


4 9 

2 

27 36 


42 43 

14 21 


8 5 

9 4 


2 3 

2 

41 37 


39 41 

19 20 


10 6 
8 6 


2 2 

1 2 

38 38 


Use of the statutory 
redcy. payt. (1) ; 

Put into savings 52 

Housekeeping/living 
expenses supplemented 29 
Furnishing/home 
improvements /household 
goods 18 

Holidays for self or 
family 8 

Clothes for self or 
family 8 

Debts paid 7 

Car/motor bike/ 
accessories 6 

Buy house/pay off 
mortgage/move home 5 

Entertainments /presents/ 
wedding expenses 5 

To set up in business 3 
Other uses 3 


58 56 33 60 52 

28 22 41 29 22 

9 10 8 16 15 

8 3 8 5 8 

3 2 4 7 

4 6 6 4 7 

7 10 8 4 2 

7 5 18 9 5 

1 5 2 7 7 

7 6 4 1 

16 4 3 


52 56 51 

29 31 30 

16 20 23 

6 8 9 

7 11 9 

9 6 6 

7 7 5 

4 2 4 

4 3 6 

4 2 1 

4 2 3 


Whether would have 
preferred to keep old 
job and not have 
SRP. (1) ; 

Yes 66 69 67 59 56 64 64 


69 


67 
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Table 


A3. 16 


Occupational Level (contd.) 

Managers P-of .& Tech. Cleric. Manual 

Total 4 Semi- Un- 

Sen. Jun. Higher Lower Allied Skilld. Skilld. SkillA 

Consequences of 
redundancy: 


Index of proportion of 
employees made 

redundant with SRP* 1.0 1.2 1.1 

% % % 


0.6 1.9 1.4 0.9 

% % % % 


Proportion not finding 
a post-redcy. job (1): 16 19 13 16 


18 


11 


15 


22 


Income in new j ob (2) : 
more 
same 
less 


39 

20 

35 


24 

27 

35 


39 

18 

35 


46 38 

5 24 

32 26 


39 

27 

28 


44 

18 

33 


33 

18 

43 



Pens ion rights (2) in: 
both jobs 13 

neither job 46 

old job only 27 

new job only 7 

Fringe benefits (2) in: 
both jobs 19 

neither job 43 

old job only 27 

new job only 10 

Opinion of use of skill (2) : 
more in new job 22 

less in new job 36 

same in both jobs 35 

Preference for job (3): 
preferred present 36 

preferred old job 51 

no difference 10 


20 

25 

44 

9 


42 

23 

26 

8 


22 

38 

31 


36 

48 

9 


7 

58 

22 

9 


27 

31 

33 

9 


16 

36 

31 


39 

52 

6 


24 

22 

38 

12 


19 

36 

29 

14 


24 

33 

31 


45 

55 


34 

16 

42 

6 


26 

32 

28 

14 


20 

28 

48 


40 

46 

9 


17 12 

41 51 

30 21 

6 7 


28 15 

34 55 

26 20 

11 10 


26 23 

34 33 

32 41 


40 40 

51 42 

7 15 


14 

42 

35 

4 


19 

40 

35 

6 


15 

50 

26 


30 

59 

10 


10 

52 

25 

6 


19 

42 

29 

10 


24 

31 

36 


35 

56 


Average amount of 
SRP (2): 


£ 220 390 220 300 270 150 


Bases: (1) 

All 

(1860) 

(96) 

(63) 

(49) 

(55) 

(191) 

(507) 

(289) 

(603) 

(2) 

Those who found a new job 

(1559) 

(78) 

(55) 

(42) ■ 

(50) 

(157) 

(458) 

(245) 

(470) 

(3) 

Those ii 
time of 

i employment at 
interview 

(1467) 

(72) 

(52) 

(38) 

(45)' 

(143) 

(436) 

(231) 

(434) 


* This index, and thosi 


l tables A3. 18 and 20 £ 


i estimates of the i 


redundancy in particular categories i_ompcu.cu - 

above 1 indicates that proportionately more employees m that category were made 
redundant with SRP when compared with the population at risk; a figure below 1^ 
indicates that proportionately fewer employees were 
as: sampled number of employees redundant with S RP : 


i head item category 


sampled number of i 


i-redundant employees 


i head item category 


total sampled number of non-redundant employees 
X total sampled number of employees redundant with SRP 

(since Hie number of redundant employees in the general population is small compared 
with the total labour force). 
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(3) Those In employment 


Table 


Age at redundancy 

20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-64 


Consequences of redundancy : 

Index of proportion of employees 
made redundant with SRP 


Proportion not finding a 

post-redundancy job (1) : 

Income in new job (2): 
more 
same 
less 

Pension rights (2) in: 
both jobs 
neither job 
old job only 
new job only 

Fringe benefits (2) in: 
both jobs 
neither job 
old job only 
new job only 

Opinion of use of skill (2) : 
more in new job 
less in new job 
same in both jobs 

Preference for job (3): 
preferred present job 
preferred old job 
no difference 


Average SRP (2) 


1.0 

7 . 


Bases 

: (1) 

All 

(292) 

(300) 

(473) 

(487) 

(295) 


(2) 

Those who found a 
new job 

(283) 

(295) 

(438) 

(400) 

(138) 


(3) 

Those in employment 
at time of interview 

(264) 

(278) 

(414) 

(373) 

(119) 
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Consequences of redundancy, by length of service 



A3. 19 


Under 3-under 5-under 10 or more 
3 yrs 5 yrs 10 yrs years 


Consequences of redundancy: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Proportion not finding a post- 
redundancy job (1): 

5 

7 

10 

25 

Income in new job (2): 





more 

39 

43 

44 

32 

same 

23 

19 

17 

21 

less 

30 

33 

30 

39 

Pension rights (2) in: 





both jobs 

10 

9 

13 

16 

neither job 

66 

58 

47 

33 

old job only 

10 

16 

22 

41 

new job only 

8 

8 

8 

4 

Fringe benefits (2) in: 





both jobs 

23 

22 

21 

18 

neither job 

46 

45 

43 

42 

old job only 

21 

22 

22 

32 

new job only 

9 

11 

12 

8 

Opinion of use of skill (2): 





more in new job 

26 

24 

23 

19 

less in new job 

26 

30 

35 

42 

same in both jobs 

42 

38 

35 

32 

Preference for job (3) : 





preferred present job 

39 

42 

40 

31 

preferred old job 

51 

42 

49 

56 

no difference 

7 

15 

8 

9 

Average SRP (2) : 

£ 40 

70 

150 

380 

Bases: (1) All 

(222) 

(312) 

(433) 

(890) 

(2) Those who found a new job 

(3) Those in employment at 

(212) 

(291) 

(389) 

(665) 

time of interview 

(190) 

(277) 

(366) 

(618) 
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redundancy job 


Table no. 


£1-9 £10-14 

£15-19 

£20-24 £25 

p.w. 

A3. 20 

Consequences of redundancy: 







Index of proportion of 
employees made redundant 
with SRP 

0.5 

% 

1.1 

% 

1.5 

% 

1.3 

% 

1.0 

% 


Proportion not finding a 
post-redundancy job (1): 

19 

19 

16 

14 

14 


Income in new j ob (2) : 
more 

41 

29 

25 

50 

24 

22 

41 

19 

36 

29 

16 

49 

26 

15 

53 


Pension rights (2) in: 
both jobs 
neither job 
old job only 
new job only 

2 

72 

13 

6 

9 

49 

27 

8 

16 

41 

29 

6 

18 

40 

32 

4 

21 

33 

32 

7 


Fringe benefits (2) in: 
both jobs 
neither job 
■old job only 
new job only 

24 

41 

23 

12 

18 

43 

27 

11 

16 

46 

26 

11 

23 

42 

26 

8 

26 

40 

27 

5 


Opinion of use of skill (2): 

less in new job 
same in both jobs 

20 

31 

39 

24 

34 

36 

21 

40 

32 

21 

39 

34 

22 

33 

39 


Preference for job (3): 
preferred present job 
preferred old job 
no difference 

37 

51 

10 

39 

49 

10 

37 

49 

11 

33 

56 

9 

32 

55 

10 


Average SRP (2) : 

£ 80 

170 

240 

260 

320 


Bases: (1) All 

(231) 

(501) 

(543) 

(303) 

(235) 


(2) Those who found a 
new job 

(188) 

(407) 

(457) 

(262) 

(202) 


(3) Those in employment 
at time of interview 

(169) 

(380) 

(432) 

(244) 

(188) 
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When started first new job 


Table 
A3. 21 


Consequences of 
redundancy : 


Immediately, Under Over Over Over 

next 1 week 2 weeks 1 month 3 months 6 
working day to to to to 

2 weeks 1 month 3 months 6 months 

* % 7. X X 


Income in new job (2): 
more 50 

same 25 

less 19 

Pension rights (2) in: 
both jobs 19 

neither job 43 

old job only 25 

new job only 5 

Fringe benefits (2) in: 

both jobs 23 

neither job 39 

old job only 28 

new job only 10 


38 

30 

25 


12 

51 

21 

9 


18 

47 

25 

9 


37 

33 

23 


11 

49 

35 

7 


20 

46 

21 

12 


34 

40 

20 


12 

47 

28 

6 


20 

44 

26 

15 


33 

49 

14 


13 

43 

31 


20 

46 

26 

8 


Opinion of use of skill (2): 
more in new job 26 

less in new job 29 

same in both jobs 40 


24 

30 

39 


19 

37 

36 


19 

41 

33 


19 

47 

29 


Preference for job (3): 

preferred present job 41 
preferred old job 47 
no difference 10 


39 34 35 34 

49 53 52 55 

9 11 11 8 


Average SRP (2) : 


Over 

months 


24 

49 

13 


5 

34 

51 


16 

38 

37 


20 

53 

21 


29 

60 

8 

310 


Base: (2) Those who 

found a new 


job 

(397) 

(322) 

(216) 

(328) 

(185) 

(91) 

Those in 
employment at 
time of 
interview 

(382) 

(303) 

(209) 

(303) 

(167) 

(75) 
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Amount of statutory payment 


Table no. 


.Tndpr 

£75- 

£150- 

£300- 

£500- 

£750+ 


£75 

£149 

£299 



A3. 21a 

Consequences of 
redundancy: 

% 

% 

% 

% 




Proportion not finding 
a post-redcy. job (1): 

7 

7 

15 

25 

33 

49 








26 



44 

46 

37 

36 



same 

22 

17 

22 

18 


16 


less 

30 

31 

33 

39 









20 

21 



9 

11 

16 




63 

55 

43 





old job only 

11 

20 

29 





new job only 

10 







Fringe benefits (2) in: 



16 

17 

27 




24 

21 




44 

44 

46 

42 


47 


old job only 

21 

22 

28 





new job only 

12 

13 











15 

24 



25 

22 

20 




29 

33 

38 

39 

56 

39 


same in both jobs 

40 

37 

33 

32 

26 



Preference for job (3): 




33 

23 

18 


preferred present job 

40 

36 



preferred old job 

40 

45 



60 



no difference 

10 

12 

8 

6 




Bases: (1) All 

(524) 

(326) 

(369) 

(335) 

(185) 

(74) 








(38) 


new job 

(486) 

(303) 

(314) 

(251) 

(124) 


(3) Those in employment 

at 




(113) 

(36) 


time of interview 

(448) 

(286) 

(293) 

(237) 
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(1746) (35) (141) (49) (140) (129) 
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icluacry Group (contd. ) 
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(12) All except those retired or not 


Length of continuous service with redundancy employer 

Total Under 3 - under 5 - under 10 yrs. 



Whether had chance of volunteering 

% 

% 

% 


% 

% 


(Q22) 

for redundancy (14) : 
Yes 

22 

7 

8 


16 

32 



Bases: (14) All except those who 
claimed because of lay-off or 
short-time, or who were redundant 
because of close down of firm, or 
were given notice on last day 

(916) 

(113) 

(137) 


(218) 

(447) 



Amount of statutory payment 










£75 

£150 

£300 

£500 £750 



Total 

TTnrt at 

to 

to 

to 

to 

or 




£75 

£149 

£299 

£499 

£749 over 

•A3. 40 

Whether SRP helped in 

% 

% 

% 

Z 

% 

% 

% 

(Q50) 

getting a better job (16): 
Yes 

11 

5 

10 

15 

16 

13 

18 


Base: (16) All who found a 
post-redundancy job 

(1559) 

(486) 

(303) 

(314) 

(251) 

(124) 

(38) 


Age at time of redundancy 








Total 20-29 

30-39 40- 

•49 50 

-59 60- 

•64 


Whether had chance of volunteering 


(Q22) 

for redundancy (17) : 
Yes 


A3. 42 

Whether turned down any 

jobs 

(Q46) 

that were offered (19) : 
Yes 


A3. 43 

When started first new j 

ob (20): 

(Q49) 

(Mean time in weeks) 


A3. 44 

Whether looked on first 

new job 

(Q56) 

as long-term or stop-gap 

(20): 

Long-term 

Stop-gap 



A3. 45 

Whether age a handicap i 

,n trying 


(6) (8) (8) (15) 


> job (19) : 


‘A3. 46 
(Q59) 


A3. 47 
(Q59d) 


Whether contacted employment 
exchange service (19) : 

Yes 

Whether satisfied with what emp. 
exchange did to help find job (21): 
Yes 


Bases: (17) All except those who 
claimed because of lay-off or 
short time, or who were redundant 
because of close down of firm, or 
were given notice on last day 

(19) Those not retired or no 
longer seeking work 

(20) Those who found a new job 

(21) All who got in touch with the 
employment exchange service and 
were seeking work 


(916) 

(167) 

(146) 

(201) 

(218) 

(183) 

(1775) 

(291) 

(300) 

(464) 

(468) 

(249) 

(1559) 

(284) 

(296) 

(438) 

(400) 

(138) 

(1068) 

(160) 

(160) 

(271) 

(309) 

(167) 
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Table no . 

A3. 53 
(Q61c) 


A3. 54 
(Q61d) 


(Q61i) 


A3. 55 
(Q61) 

(Q61a) 

(Q61b) 

A3. 56 
(Q61c) 


A3. 57 
(Q61d) 


(Q61i) 


Humber of children under 16 living at home 
Total 

Whether had received earnings related % 

supplement or supplementary benefit (26) : 

Earnings related supplement 55 

Supplementary benefit 

Neither 33 


0-3 

% 

56 

14 

33 


Whether had difficulty getting job giving 

more income than was getting in state benefit (26): 

Yes 

No 

Difficulty getting any job 


16 

58 

24 


15 

58 

25 


I F YES: How many jobs turned down for this 
reason? (26) : 

One or two 
Three or more 


Base: (26) Those who had received unemployment 
benefit at any time since redundancy (912) 



(775) 


4 or more 
% 

67 

20 

16 



24 

11 

18 


(45) 


Age at time of interview 



Total 

Under 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-64 

65 or 



30 





over 

Whether received unemployment 

% 

% 

Z 

% 

% 

% 

% 

benefit since redundancy (27): 
Yes 

52 

44 

46 

45 

56 

69 

71 

IF YES: How long received benefit 

(15) 

(8) 

(12) 

(13) 




(average period in weeks) (28) : 


(24) 

small) 

(nos. too 
small) 

Average rate for those who 
received benefit (28) : 

£9 

£7 

£11 

£10 

£8 

£9 


Whether had received earnings 
r elated supplement or 
supplementary benefit (28) : 
Earnings related supplement 
Supplementary benefit 
Neither 


55 52 62 

14 14 '21 

33 43 24 


61 47 60 (12) 

13 13 12 (3) 

29 40 30 (5) 


Whether had difficulty getting 


getting in state benefit (28) : 

Yes 

No 

Difficulty getting any job 


16 7 29 18 

58 81 56 63 

24 11 14 17 


12 14 (2) 

58 41 (10) 

27 43 (7) 


IF YES: How many jobs turned down 
for this reason (28) : 

None 

One or two 
Three or more 






Bases: (27) All 
(28) Those who had received 
unemployment benefit 
at any time since 
redundancy 


(1860) (270) (290) (482) (471) (293) (51) 
(912) (117) (133) ( 211 ) < 252 ) < 179) (20) 
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Table no . 


A3. 58' 
(Q50) 


A3. 59 
(Q55a) 


A3. 60 
(Q55b) 


A3. 61 
(Q68) 


Employment - 



Total 

Whether statutory payment % 
helped informant get a 
better job (29) : 

Yes 11 

Meaning of security (30) : 
Regular income/a good/ 
well-paid job/a pension/ 
freedom from financial 
anxiety 82 

Savings 12 

Having a home 10 

Job satisfaction 8 

Good health 4 

Source of security is 
another person 3 

Benefits of the Welfare 
State 1 

Other answers 1 

Don't know/not answered 8 

Importance of job 
security (30) : 

Very important 69 

Fairly important 21 

Unimportant 7 

Main problems of 
redundancy (30) : 

Difficulty of finding 
another /suitable job 44 

Financial problems 20 

Getting used to new 
jobs/people/places 6 

Missed the job/people 

Stigma attached to 
being without work/ 
insecurity felt 3 

Other problems 2 

No problems 36 


{• - marital status 

Working full time 
Male Male Female Female 
marr'd single marr'd single 
% % % % 


14 7 6 8 


89 80 

12 10 

10 6 

7 13 

4 1 

1 


1 1 
6 11 


76 53 

17 31 

5 13 


75 84 

11 4 

11 1 

13 11 

3 4 

15 2 


2 

2 

9 6 


43 76 

42 17 

11 4 


46 41 24 48 

21 14 9 17 

7 5 14 7 

3 3 9 9 




3 


53 



Part-time 

Male Female Residual 

N 7 . % 


6 


(7) 70 70 

(2) 11 17 

.(3) 26 14 

(1) 19 5 

7 5 

15 4 


- - 1 

(2) 4 14 


(9) 30 72 

(1) 41 17 

(2) 22 5 


(3) 15 50 

(2) 11 31 

7 1 

(2) 19 10 


- 3 

- 2 

(7) 63 27 


Bases: (29) All who 
found a post-redundancy 


job 


(1559) 

(934) 

(189) 

(159) 

(107) 

(12) 

(27) 

(132) 

(30) All 
retired < 

except those 
)r not seeking 

(1775) 

(934) 

(189) 

(159) 

(107) 

(12) 

(27) 

(347) 


''For base 29 this includes people who at the time of interview were 
unemployed, had retired or were not seeking work after post-redundancy 
employment. For base 30 it includes all those not in employment at the 
time of interview. 
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PAPER INDS. UCTN. HATER COHHUN. TRADES SERVS. DEFENCE 




A3. 66 


A3. 67 


A3. 68 


A3. 69 


A3. 70 


Comparative details of some aspects of employment for all 



three samples of employees (see 

text heading 

3.5.3) 




Paid 

Unpaid 


Non- 


redundant 

redundant 

redundant 


(Redundancy 

(Redundancy 

(P 

resent/ 


job) 

job) 


t recent job) 

Number of people employed at workplace (34) : % 

% 


% 

Under 25 

27 

40 


28 

25 - 99 

21 

24 


19 

100 - 499 

22 

19 


23 

500 or over 

28 

14 


27 

Journey to work (34) : 





No journey 

- 

2 


3 

1-10 minutes 

25 . 

29 


35 

Over 10 - 20 minutes 

24 

24 


26 

Over 20 - 30 minutes 

19 

18 


17 

Over 30 - 60 minutes 

19 

20 


12 

Over 60 minutes 

6 

1 


3 

Average time of journey 

25 minutes 

21 minutes 

20 

minutes 

Hours worked per week (35) : 

(excl . 

(pvcl . 


(inrl . 

(exclusive of meal breaks) 

overtime) 

overtime) 

overtime) 


% 

% 


% 

21 - 29 

3 

8 


6 

30 - 39 

26 

11 


24 

40 

45 

31 


23 

41 - 42 

9 

13 


10 

43 - 49 

10 

14 


18 

50 or over 

4 

7 


17 

Don't know/not answered 

3 

16 


2 

Average (including paid overtime 





in all cases) 

43 hours 

44 hours 

42 hours 

Extra information was sought about overtime from the 

redundant sampli 

« only, 

which makes exact comparison with the n 

on-redundant 

sample difficult 


Method of getting the job (34): 

% 

% 


% 

Direct enquiry to firm 

41 

35 


36 

Friend/relative working there 

24 

20 


21 

Advert in paper 

14 

15 


21 

DEP/Labour exchange/YEO 

8 

14 


8 

Approached by firm 

6 

7 


5 

Through employment agency 

2 

3 


2 

Taken over with firm 

1 

1 


2 

Other methods 

1 

4 


3 

Whether entitled to receive fringe 





benefits (34): 





Free/cheap purchases 

27 

13 


22 

Free/cheap travel 

15 

13 


8 

Free/cheap meals 

12 

8 


17 

Company car 

6 

3 


4 

Other benefits 

2 

2 


10 

No benefits 

51 

66 


54 



(34) All 

(35) All who worked 21 or 

more hours a week 


(1860) (181) (1999) 

(1860) (177) (1839) 
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APPENDIX m— SCHEDULES OF QUESTIONS 


SURVEY op WORKERS MHO RECEIVED REDUNDANCY PAY 


SS 438/1 


1. Did you receive redundancy pay because you . ■ 


made redundant 
RUNNING PROMPT laid off 

nut on short time? 
Other (SPECIFY) 


(a) For how long were you laid orr vponxanuou*.^ / / „ k _\ 

before your employment endei »rfh . . .(employer! t. .. .. .4 ) 


laid off (continuously) 


D.K./Can't remember 


(b) Did you apply for a redundancy 
payment while you were laid off? 


No 


In what month did you become redundant 
I mean, when was your last day in 
employment with ... (employer)'' 


IF CODE 2-4 AT Q.l THEN TIME OF 
REDUNDANCY SHOULD BE CODED AS END 
OF PERIOD OF LAY-OFF OR SHORT TIME 


Aug. 1968 
t Sept. 1968 

Oct. 1968 
Nov. 1968 
Dec. 1968 
Some time in 1967 
D .K. /Can't remember 


Jan. 1968 
Feb. -1968 
Mar; - 1968 
Apr. 1968 
May. 1968 
June- 1968 
July 1968 


J), Occupation at time of redundancy: 

(a) What did -the firm produce or do? 

(b) law many peopla .era employed at your workplace? 


77 


Under 25 
25-99 
100-499 


500 t 


D.K. /Can’t remember 


4. How ions altogether bad you been doing tbla partioulp r Hnder 1 year 
tyoe Of work continuoualy at thin firm? 1 - ™der | years 

5 - under 10 years 
10 years and over 
D.K. /Can’t remember 


How long had you been continuously employed by 
before you were made redundant? 

IF EXACT PERIOD SAME AS 0.4 - GO TO Q.7. 


Under I year 
1 - under 3 years' 
5 - under 5 years 
5 - under 10 years 
10 years and over 
D.K./Can't remember 


6. How many different types of work did you have with ... 

before the one from which you were made redundant? SPECIFY 

TYPES OF WORK BELOW AND RECORD TOTAL NUMBER 

(a) (Thinking of your last change) why did you change types of 
work at . 


IF T.AT n rw OR PUT ON SHORT TIME (CO D E- 2-4 AT Q.l) - GO TO . 0^2 
Were you the only person made redundant at ... (establishment; at 

... 11 n l- Ionian mods faflllTldflllt. Within ODly P® 


that time, 

5 months before 


perauu uwuc 1W-1.UUI.V — - - - i — 

3 there others made redundant within 
r after you? 


Only person 
Others 

D.K. 


(a) How many others were made redundant there? 


Were you given any reason why you (and the others) were being 
— J e redundant? 


(a) What reasons were you given? 


Firm/establishment closed down 
Contract finished 
Other (SPECIFY) 


D.K. 


(b) Do you think this was the real reason why jrou in 
particular were made redundant? 

(c) What do you think was the real reason why you in 
particular were made redundant? 

(d) Do you think that any of the following things 

had anything to do with it? A( 

INDIVIDUAL PROMPT Sickness reco: 

OF THOSE ITEMS Relations with superio- 

NOT MENTIONED AT (c) None of the: 
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203 
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^r. I should now like to ask you Tor some details about the job 

(each of the jobs) you have had since be in/; made redundant at ... 
Koto : If more than 3 such jobs (employers) take the first and 
second and then skip to the present or last job, 

DETAILS OF FIRST JOB AFTER REDUNDANCY, SECOND JOB AFTER' REDUNDANCY, 
AND PRESENT (HOST RECENT) JOB. 


(a) Occupation 



(b) Industry 



(c) No. of people employed at workplace 

tinder 25 
25-99 
100-499 

500 or over 
D.K./Can't remember 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(d) By what method did you get that job? 

Advert in paper 
Direct enquiry to firm 
Friend/relative working there 
Min. of Lab. /Lab. exchange/YEO 
D.K. /Can't remember’ 
Other (SPECIFY) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(e) How long does (did your journey to 
work take? (by usual method of 
transport) 

(mins. ) 

D.K. /varies 

X 

(f) How long have you been (were you) 
in that job? 

Under 1 year 
1 - under 3 years 
3 - under 5 years 
5 - under 10 years 
10 years and over 
D.K./Can't remember 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(g) Average no. of hours worked per 

week (over last 4 weeks worked there, 
incl. overtime) 

( hrs . ) 

D.K. /Can't remember 

X 

(h) Average weekly net income from job 
(after statutory deductions, over 
last 4 weeks worked there) 


X 

D.K./Can't remember 

(i) Are/were you entitled to receive a 
pension on retirement from that job? 

Yes 

No 

D.K./Can't remember 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

(j) Do (did) you have any other 

privileges or fringe benefits in 
that job? 

PROMPT AND CODE Free/cheap travel 

ALL THAT APPLY Company car 

Free/cheap meals (incl. L.Vs.) 

Free/cheap purchases 
None 

Other (SPECIFY) 

(k) llow nnliafiod nro (worn) you with 
your job? Would you say you are 
(were) - 

Vary unUaNml 
RUNNING fairly snlisi'ind 

PROMPT or dissatisfied" 

1 

3 

Y 

(l) How long were you unemployed before 
starting your next job? (or up to 
date) 

(IF NOT AT ALL OR 

UNDER A WEEK WRITE 0) ..(weeks) 

D.N. A. (present jot/toi* seeking work, 

(m) What were your reasons for leaving? 

D.N. A. (present job) 

Y 

1 

3 

4 

(n) Do you think you use(d) more, less 
or the same degree of skill as in 
the job from which you were 
redundant? 

More 

Less 

D.K. 
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2 any difficulty in getting information put 


66. Did you have £ 

out by the D.E.P. about the Redundancy Payments Act? 
(a) What was the difficulty? 


No 

Never tried 


Yes 


67. Have you looked at any of the D.E.P.'s explanatory 
literature on the scheme? 

(a) What did you think of this literature? Was it - very helpful 
RUNNING fairly helpful 

t,\ .. , or not very helpful? 

vbj Was there any poxnt that caused 

you particular difficulty? 1<u 

Yes (SPECIFY) 


68. What would you say were the main problems that faced you 

as a result of being made redundant? No problems 

IF 2 OR MORE (a) Which problem was the most important one? 


69. I'd like to ask about how useful you found your official 

redundancy payment. Can you tell me how you actually used it? 

CODE ALL Put into savings 

THAT APPLY Other (SPECIFY) 

IF MORE THAN 1 USE: (a) How did you use the major part of the money - 


70. Looking back, would you have preferred to have kept your 
old job and not to have had the redundancy money? 


Yes 


D.K. 


71. IF NOW IN EMPLOYMENT: Are you happy in your present job 

or would you have preferred to remain in your job with D.N.A. 

... (employer) if that had been possible? Prefer present job 

Prefer old job 
No difference 

D.K. 


72 ' Wo ? ld . you like to see an Y changes in the present • 

official redundancy scheme? 


(a) What changes would you like to see? 


Classification 
73. Sex: 


74. Are you married, single or widowed? 


Married 

Single 

Separated/widowed 


75- Number of children under 16 living at home (IF NONE WRITE >0')- - ^ 


76. What type of school did you last attend full-time? 

Elementary/secondary modern/junior secondary 
Central/ intermediate/higher grade/technical 
State grammar/county high/senior secondary 
Technical college (up to 18 ) 
Public (fee paying) school 
Other (SPEC IFY) 


77. Have you obtained any qualifications or 

completed a full industrial apprenticeship? (None) 

University or higher degree 
GCE 'A '/Scottish LC Higher/HSC 
GCE 'O' /Scottish LC Lower/GSC 
hnc/hnd 
ONC/OND 
City and Guilds Cert. 
Full (completed) industrial apprenticeship 
Other (SPECIFY) 


78. What was your country of birth? • 


79. Age last birthday: 


50 but under 60 
60 but under 65. 
65 or over 


18 but under 20 
20 but under 30 
30 but under 40 
40 but under 50 


Go to 60 
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SURVEY OF DIPLOY ERS 
(To be collected by interviewer) 

; the exact nature of. the business c arried on at the above 


SS 438/2 


Is the establishment independent or is it part of a large organisation? 
IF PART Of LARGER ORGANISATION: (a) Is the establishment wholly 
responsible for its own redundancy arrangements or does the parent 
organisation play any part in these? 


3. Please state the numbers of people employed at or from the establishment: 
(a) the most recent figures available (with the month to which these 
apply), and ( b-f ) the corresponding figures for the past 5 years*: 
SEPARATE TOTALS FOR FULL-TIME MALE, FULL-TIME FEMALE, PART-TIME (EITHER 
SEX), GRAND TOTALS FOR EACH YEAR 1963-68. 

*If you cannot give an exact figure, please give an i 


jstimated figure and mark 


4. 


Did you make any employees (manual or non-manual) redundant before 
6.12.65 (when the Redundancy Payments Act came into force) i.e. did 
you dismiss any employees because you had no further work or not 

enough work for theirf? C( - 

IF YES: Please state numbers made redundant - during eac — ye 1 


Have you had any redundancies since 6.12.6?? 

IF YES: Please state numbers who received and who did not 

receive a statutory redundancy payment: during each year 1966-68. 


During the last 


12 i 


>nths. 


During the last 6 ye: 
establishment? 


how .many employees of all kinds have 
you taken on at the establis hment? 


■s has there been any change 
(interview schedule) 


Position in firm of informant: 


Managing director/chairman/owner 
Director/company secretary 
Personnel manager/ officer 

Manager/officer otfcer^.n ^rsonnal 


For how many years have you held this position? 


Under 5 
5 - under 10 
10 - under 20 
20 or more 


I 0-11 . "repeat OF Qs . 4 & 5 IF PRE-INTERVIEW SHEET WAS NOT COMPLETED. 


Do you think that in the future any 
redundancy in the establishment is - 


D.N.A. (estab. closed down) 
RUNNING unlikely 

PROMPT fairly likely 

nr very likely? 

D.K. 


Go to 14 


How do you, that is to say, management, regard redundancy 
in the establishment? Would you say that it is - ■ 

accepted as part of business Hie 
not liked but sometimes necessary 
or something to be avoided at all cost 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


- - r " r 

Other (SPECIFY) 


TO ALL. Are there any categories of your employees you could Yes 
switch from one job to another without your retraining them? No 
(a) Which occupational categories? All 

Skilled 

PROMPT AND CODE Semi-skilled 

ALL THAT APPLY Unskilled 

Clerical or office staff 

Other (SPECIFY) 


Is it now a practical possibility for you to train any categories 
of your employees so that they can do more than one type of job?Yes 


(a).V,'hat occupational categories do you in fact train 
to do more than one type of job? 


D.K. 
None 
All 

Other (SPECIFY) 

(b) Do you train employees for more than one job with 
possibilities of redundancy in mind or purely for 
reasons connected with the operation of Redundancy in mind 
Operational reasons 
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Ask a 
Go to 15 


Go to 16 
Ask b 


Yes 


16. During the past 6 years have you at any time offered to train 
employees in the establishment for a new job specifically to 
■prevent them from becoming redundant? D K 

(a) What proportion accepted the offer of training? All 

at least half 
RUNNING or less than half? 

PROMPT D.K. 

IP NO: (b) Is this, because the necessity has never 

arisen or for some other reason? Necessity never arisen 
Other -(SPEC IFY ) 


Ask a 
Ask b 


17. During the last 6 years have you at any time 

offered alternative work without training to any 
employees to save them becoming redundant? 

(a) Did you do this before the Redundancy Act (i.e. 
Dec. 1965) or since? 


ASK b-e POR 'BEFORE' AND/OR 'SINCE', 
(b) Were the employees offered a 
trial period on the new job? 

(c) Did they accept the 

offer of a trial period? 


AS APPROPRIATE 


Yes 


No 


No 

Before 

Since 

Both 

Since 

Yes 

No 

D.K. 


Some did, ) Some did, 
others not 6 ) others not 

D.K. 7 D.K. 

(d) Why did they/some refuse the trial period? 

ASK ONLY IN RESPECT OF REFUSALS 'SINCE' 

(e) Was their refusal anything to do ^ 

with the loss of redundancy pay? 


18. Some people think that employees who are offered alternative 
work to save them from redundancy should have .the opportunity 
of a trial period on it. Do you think this is - a good idea 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


impractical 
* not necessary 1 - 


19. During the last 6 years have you at any time had any skilled, 
trained or professional employees who were temporarily 
short of work? 


Other (SPECIFY) 


Go to 18 


| Go to 18 


' Ask d(e' 


Yes 


(a) What did you do with them? Did you keep No 

them on full pay, put them on short time, D.K. 

or lay them off? Kept, (some) on full pay 

Put (some) on short time 
Laid (some) off 


IF CODE 4 i 


CODE ALL 

THAT APPLY Other (SPECIFY) 

17: (b) Were they (any of them) offered 

unskilled or less skilled work? Yes 

No 
D.K. 


IF CODE 5 OR 6: (c) Has the Redundancy Act made any 
difference to your readiness to put people 
on short time/lay them off? Yes, short time 

Yes, lay-off 

(d) In what way? 


20. Do you have difficulty recruiting staff or workpeople 
to the establishment? 

(a) What occupations cause you difficulty? 

(b) Is it because you can't find people 
at all or because those who 
come are unsuitable? 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY 


Yes 

.No 

Other (SPECIFY) 


Ask d 
Go to 20 


Can't find people 
Unsuitable 


21 ' of r ih! n he — V yea ^ 3 ' have there been an y changes in any part 
of the organisation which have led to employees changing their 

reaunq lthl v ^ estab li3hment hut which have not led^o^any 

re un ancy. y es 

IF YES: (a) What were these changes? N ° 
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22. Do you negotiate with trade unions in or on behalf of 
the establishment? 


(a) For which categories of employees 


- RUNNING PROMPT all 

all except staff 
or only for certain categories? 

Other (SPECIFY) 

(b) Do you have any agreement or understanding with 

(any of) the unions about redundancy? Yes, agreement 

Yes, understanding 

(c) I'd. like to ask you something about No 

this/thehe agreements - y oa 

(i) Docs /it (any of them) require consultation Nq 

with the union(s)? 

(ii) Is the principle of 'last in, first out' accepted? Yes 

Yes, with qualifications (SPECIFY) 


(iii) Are there any understandings with (any of) the 
union(s) about numbers of people employed to 
do particular jobs? 

(d) In your view, has the Redundancy Act had any effect 
on the attitude(s) of the union(s) to the 
discharge of employees because of redundancy? 


IF YES: (e) What effect has it had? 


Yes 

No 

D.K. 


I? NO REDUNDANCIES SINCE THE ACT (DEC. 1965) (Q.. 5 OR llV GO TO Q.27 
23. Has the Redundancy Payments Act made it easier or more D.N.A. 

difficult for you to discharge employees if you have to? Easier 

More difficult 
Made no difference 
D.K. 

(a) In what ways? 


24. Have any employees in the establishment actually asked, to 
be made redundant since the Act became law? 


(a) What occupational categories > 


Yes 
No 
D.K. 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Clerical or office staff 
Other (SPECIFY) 


! they? 


(b) What age groups? 


PROMPT AND CODE 
ALL THAT APPLY 


Under 40 
40-50 
50-60 
Over 60 
D.K. 


25. How important is the Redundancy Act in affecting your employee! 

attitudes towards redundancy? Would you say that it is very important 
RUNNING fairly important 

PROMPT or does it make no difference* 


D.K. 


26. How important would you say the earnings-related supplement 
to unemployment benefit is in affecting employees's attitudes 
towards redundancy? Would you say that it is - very important 

RUNNING fairly important 

PROMPT or does it make no differenci 


D.K. 


27 . TO ALL. Do you attempt to plan ahead for your manpower 
requirements? 


No 


28. Have your manpower requirements changed during the last 3 years? Yes 
I (a) In what ways? 

(b) Is the change in any way a result of Yes 

I the Redundancy Payments Act? No 


2 ) 


Ask c-d 
Go to 23 




9 I 
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29. Has the establishment moved injo (these) new premise 
last ? years (since the Redundancy Act)? D.N, 

(a) What was the reason for the (last) move? 

(b) How many miles was the move? 


i estab.) 
Yes 
No 

Under 10 
10-100 
Over 100 


•(c) Did you bring all or most of your old labour 
force, key workers only, or did you 
recruit most of your labour here? Brought all/most 

CODE ALL Kev workers only 

THAT APPLY Recruited most here 

Other (SPECIFY) 
i hindrance Help 

Hindrance 
Neither 


(d) Was the Redundancy Act a help c 
in the move? 


. Has the firm bought a business or sold part of f 
since ; .the Redundancy Act came into force? 


business 

D.N.A.(loc. 


(a) Did the provisions of the Act cause difficulties 
(for example, in fixing the terms of sale) because 
of contingent liabilities to the purchaser? 

(b) Were difficulties caused by the cost 
of redundancy payments to the vendor? 


govt . ) 
Yes 


D.K. 

Yes 


D.K. 

Yes 


31. Has your liability to make redundancy payments under the Act Yes 
made you less readv to pnmi» 1 . 


— ~ uo mane redundancy payments unde 

made you less ready to engage additional employees? 

(a) What occupational categories? 


PROMPT AND CODE 
ALL THAT APPLY 


No 
D.K. 
Skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Unskilled 
Clerical or office staff 
Other (SPECIFY) 


32 ‘ l he eatablisb “ent sub-contract any part 

your work to self_employed persons? 

3 involved^ 17 h ° W employees are (normally) 


(b) Did you do this before the Act or have you 
started to employ them only since the Act? 

IF BEFORE: (c) Have you increased the number 
of persons you sub-contract to 
since the Act came into force? 


Ye3 

No 

1-9 

10-99 

100 or more 
D.K. 
Before 
Only since 
D.K 


(i) Was this a direct consequence 
of the Act or not? 

I* SINCE: (d) Did you begin to employ them as a 
direct consequence of the Act? 


Yes 

No 


Direct 

Not 


Yes 

No 


33. Do you employ any workers for less than 21 hours a week? 

(a) Did you do so before the Act, or have you 
started to employ them only since the Act? 

(b) Was this a direct consequence 
of the Act? 

34. Have you a pension sohe.e for any of your e.ployees? 

(a) Was the schene set up before or after the 
Act came into force? 

(b) Was the scheme set up as a 

result of the Act, or would you Rp . 

have set it up anyway? Re ‘ 


Yes 

No 

Before 
Only since 
D.K. 
Yes 
No 


Before 

After 


Anyway 


Go to 30 
Ask a-d 


3 ) 


Ask a-b 

SaJs n 


Ask c 
Ask d 

£a-t° 33 


Ask i 
Go to 33 


Go to 3T 


Ask a 
Go to 34 


Go to 34 


Ask b 
Go to 34 


Ask a 
Go to 


Go to y; 


Ask b 
Go to 35 
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50 . Thinking of the factors you take into account when deciding 
who to make redundant or who to retain, do you usually apply 
these over the whole establishment, department by department, 
or what do you do? Whole establishment 

Dept, by dept. 

D.K. 

Other (SPECIFY) 


IF REDUNDANCIES BEFORE THE ACT - OMIT Q.52 

51. Before the Act was passed, did you have any kind of selection D.N.A. 
procedure planned for dealing with possible redundancies? Yes 

No 

D.K. 


52. As a result of the Act, did you change the basis of the 

selection procedure for dealing with redundancies? Yes 

IF YES: (a) Was this change in selection procedure the result No 
of any representation from the union(s) or any D.K. 

agreement or understanding between management 
and the union(s)? Yes, representation 

CODE ALL Yes, agreement 

THAT APPLY Yes, understanding 

No 
D.K. 


55. Would you (management) have dealt with the post-Act 

redundancies differently if you had been free to do so? 

(a) In what way would you have dealt with them differently? 


IF NO REDUNDANCIES SINCE THE ACT WITHOUT STATUTORY PAYMENT 
(Q.5 COL. (b) BLANK OR CHECK) - GO TO Q.55 


54. I see that you had employees who were 
but who received no statutory payment 
of any other kind in respect of their 


(a) What kind of payment? 


made redundant after 1965 
, Were they given payment 
redundancy? D.N.A. 

Yes, all 
Yes, some 
None 

Private redundancy scheme 
PROMPT AND CODE Ex gratia 

ALL THAT APPLY Holiday pav 

Any other? (SPECIFY) 


55- Had any of the people made redundant during the last 6 years Yes 
taken part in a training course run by the firm before No 

they were made redundant? D.K, 


(a) What proportion of them - 


all 

RUNNING at least half 

PROMPT or i ess than half? 
(b) What kind of training did they take part in? 


Apart from your statutory liabilities under the Contracts of 
Employment and Redundancy Payments Acts, have you ever done 
any of the following things in respect of the redundancies 


that have occurred in the last 3 years - 

(a) Have you given employees advance warning of 
redundancy? 

Yes 

No 

Varies/ 

Depends 

D.K. 

1 

2 

5 

4 

(b) Have you given them notice longer than 
statutory notice? 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(c) Have you given advance notice to the 
employment exchange? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(d) Have you provided facilities on the premises 
for staff of the employment exchange service 
to register employees for other jobs? 

5 

6 

7 

8 

(e) Did you make attempts to place redundant 
employees with other employers? 

1 

2 

5 

4 

(f) Did you give or offer employees paid time off 

to attend interviews with other employers? 

(g) Have you any scheme for resettlement. or 

re-training of redundant employees? 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3. 

4 


Ask 52 
Go to 55 
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57. During the last 6 years has it happened that an employee 
made redundant has later been taken hack into his old 
3 oh or into another job in the establishment? Old job 

CODE ALL THAT APPLY Another joh 
No 
D.K. 

U) How many workers were involved - (b) How many of them had received 


2-9 
10-99 
100 or more 
D.K. 


official redundancy pay -all 
at least half 
PROMPT legs than half 

none 
D.K. 


58. How well does the Redundancy Payments Act fit the conditions 

of your business? Would you say it fits it - RUNNING well 

PROMPT fairly well 
or badly? 

(a) In what way doesn't it fit? D.K. 


Ask a-b 
Go to 58 


59- Do you know what the present split is between employers and 
the Fund of the cost of redundancy payments? 


No 


(a) Do you think the present split between employers 

and the Fund is right or not? Right 

Not right 

(b) Should employers pay D.K. 

proportionately more or less? More 

Less 

Other (SPECIFY) 


60. Is the present qualifying period of 2 years of redundancy 
pay about right or should it be lengthened or shortened? 

About right 
Lengthened 

, . Shortened 

(.a; How long should the qualifying period be? D.K. 

Under- 1 year 
1 year but less than 2 

Over 2-4 years 
5-9 years 
10 years or more 

— D.K. 


61. The Act stipulates that if an employee is offered alternative 
employment on changed terms with either the same employer or 
an associated company, the offer has to be made in writing. Fair 
Do you think that stipulation is fair or unfair? Unfair 

Makes no difference 
D.K. 

Other (SPEC IFY) 


62. The Act provides for continuity of service if work is not 

available for a temporary period. Do you think there .Time limit 
should or should not be a time limit on such a break? no time limit 
(a) What should the time limit D.K 

He in your industry? Under 2 

2 months but less than 5 

3 months but less than 6 

6 months or more 
D.K. 

Other (SPECIFY) 


63. It has been said that employees are over-protected by the Act. 
would you agree or disagree with that? 


Agree 


8ome abuse it/qualified agreement 
D.K. 


64. When you notified the bepartment of Employment and 
Productivity of your redundancies, did you have any 
difficulty in completing the claim form? D.N.A.(did not notify) 

( a ) What difficulties did you have? No 


65. TO ALL. Would you like to see any changes in the 
present official redundancy scheme? 

(a) What changes would you like to see? 
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Go to 60 
Ask b 


Ask a 
Go to 63 


Go to 65 


Ask ; 

Go to 65 


WORKERS IN GENERAL 


SS 458/3a 


X. (CHECK WITH HOUSEHOLD SUMMARY SHEET) Are you now - 

in full-time employment 
in part-time employment 
unemployed 

f in a training scheme for a job 

have worked in last ( retired 

6 years hut now ( self-employed 

( not working/sick hut no joh to return to 


2. Have you been made redundant at any time during the last 6 years, 
that is, since the beginning of 1963? By 'redundant' I mean any 
occasions when you were discharged because there was no work Yes 
for you? N° 

(a) How many times with a redundancy payment from 

the government scheme? - ~ ~ 5 

(h) And how many times without a redundancy payment 

from the government scheme? WRITE IN NUMBER f 

IF HONE WITHOUT - EXPLAIN SEPARATE SURVEY AND END INTERVIEW 
IF ANY WITHOUT - GO TO SCHEDULE FOR NON-REDUNDANT WORKERS 
(SIMILAR TO SCHEDULE 1 BUT WITHOUT Qs. ON OFFICIAL PAYMENT) 


Ask a- 
Go to 


How old were you when you D.N.A. (never had full-time job) 

started your first full-time job? J 


How many employers (including your present one) have you had during 
the last 6 years? (Count different establishments of the same firm 
as the same employer) 


D.K. 


I should now like to ask you for some details about the job (each 
of the jobs) you have had during the last 6 years. 

NOTE: Count jobs as 'periods with an employer'. Periods in 

business on own account count as jobs. Ignore consecutive 
changes of type of work with the same employer. If more 
than 3 periods with an employer during the last 6 years, 
take 3 most recent. 

DETAILS OF PRESENT (MOST RECENT) , SECOND & THIRD MOST RECENT JOBS AS 
SCHEDULE 1 , EXCEPT (n) Did you try to obtain work through the 
employment exchange service after leaving/losing tha t job? 


(CHECK) Have you been unemployed, that is, actively looking 
for work, at any time during the last 6 years? 

(a) Did you receive unemployment benefit or national 
assistance during any of that time? 

(b) Did you at any time find it difficult to 
get a job with more money than you were 
already getting in unemployment benefit 
or national assistance? H0 

(c) How many jobs did you turn 

down only for this reason? yi.K. 


Yes 


Yes 


Ask a 
Go to 8 
Ask b 


'Security' means different things to different people, 
it mean to you? 


What does 


How important to ycJu is (was) security in your job? Would you say 
it is Was) - HUMMING important 

PROMPT fairly important 

D.K. | 4 | or unimportant? 


10. Have there been any people made redundant in your present (last) 
firm during the last 6 years? (I mean, people who had to leave 
because there was no work for them). D.K. 

(a) What types of workers have been affected? Skilled 

PROMPT AND CODE Semi-skilled 

ALL THAT APPLY Unskilled 

Clerical or office staff 
Other (SPECIFY) 

(b) What were the causes of these redundancies? 

(c) What method did the firm use to select workers to be 
made redundant or decide who was to be kept on? 

(d) Did these redundancies change your feelings about 
your job or the firm? 


Yes 


D.K. 


Yes 


(e) In what way? 
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D.K. 


Ask a-d 
Go to 11 


Ask e 
Go to 11 


11. Have you heard of the Redundancy Payments Act? 

(a) Ho. did you hoar of it? He.sjapars 

„ J „ Radio/T.V. 

Othar (SPEOmff 7 f" S ““ ne * h ° “ 3 redundant 
iv\ . , ' 1 D.K. /Can't remember 6 

t, bj Why do you think these government redundancy payments are made? 

— IF SELF-EMPLOYED OR NOT NOW IN EMPLOYMENT (norms 3.7 at O.l) - D.N. A 

12. 0 Do you want if possible to remain with your present firm 

until retiring age? 

(a) How certain are you of continued empl oyment there - very certain 
D.K. I 7 I fairly certain 

— . Other (SPECIFY) | 8 | or uncertain? 

1.5. Would you be entitled to an official redundancy payment 


if you were now to be made redundant? 

(a) How would you set about finding out? 


No 


Ask a-b 
Co to 12 


Ask a 
Go to 13 


14. If you were to be made redundant, what do you think would be 
your chances of finding another equally suitable job in this 

very good 
fairly good 
or not good? 


area I mean, within reasonable travelling distance? 

D.K. I 4 I RUNNING 
Other (SPECIFY) 


15. 0 Do you think there : 


PROMPT 


> a real possibility of any employees 
at your firm being made redundant in the near future? 

1(a) Which groups of employees might be affected? 

I (b) What do you think might cause this redundancy? 


Yes 


16. TO ALL. Do you know about the transfer schemes run by the 
Department of Employment and Productivity for helping 
people when they have to move because of their jobs? 


Yes 

No 


IF HOUSEWIFE WITH HUSBAND WORKING - GO Tn PO 

17. During the last 6 years have you ever moved home for any D-N.A. 
reason connected with your work? Yes 

(a) Thinking of that (the last) occasion, was this — 

PROMPT to take up a job you got before you moved your- home 

in order to look for work 
or for some other reason?(SPECIFY) 

(b) How many miles did you move? Under 10 

10-100 

, , ... Over 100 

v c >* Who met the costs of your removal - yourself 

PROMPT AND CODE your employer 

ALL THAT APPLY or one of the D.E.P. transfer schemes? 

(d) Did you or your family have any other expenses or 
difficulties arising from your moving home? 

Yes (SPECIFY) 


18. 


IF. SELF-EMPLOYED OR NOT NOW IN EMPLOYMENT (CODES 3- 7 AT Q.l) - GOTO 23 
If the question of redundancy arose, would you be prepared ^ 

to move your home to another area if your employer offered 
you an alternative job there? 


Yes 

No 


D.K. 

. 'Depends* (SPECIFY) 

(a) Would a redundancy payment make any difference 

to your decision? y es 


(b) What difference would it make? 


No 


.19. If you were actually made redundant would you be prepared to £—S " 
move to another area to take up or look for a job with 
another employer? 

Yes, take up a job 
CODE ALL Yes ' look for a j° b 

THAT APPLY No 

D.K. 

. . ’Depends’ (SPECIFY) 

(a; Would a redundancy payment make any difference to 

your decision? y es 


(b) What difference would it make? 


No 

D.K. 


20. AS SCHEDULE 1, Q.72. 


21-27. CLASSIFICATION AS SCHEDULE 1 Qs- 75-179. 


Ask b 
Go to 19 


Ask b 
Co to 20 
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3S 438/5 


SURVEY OF TRADE UNION FULL-TIME OFFICERS 
(To be collected by interviewer) 


1 , How many members of your union are you responsible for (wholly or partly)? 
Under 5,000 ] [ 1 5,000-7,499 1 1 2 7.500-9,999 I I 3 10,000+ tZZM 


2. (a) Please indicate whether or not you have members in each of the industry groups 
named below (LIST OF 17 GROUPS BASED OH STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION) 

(b) In which of these industries have you had members who experienced actual or 
threatened redundancy during the last 5 years? (since the Redundancy Payments Act) 


3. How many different workplaces employ the members you are 
or have been responsible for during the last 3 years?* * 

4. In how many of these workplaces have instances of threatened 

or actual redundancy occurred among your members during the 
last 3 .years?* 

5. During the last 3 years how many of the members you are 
or have been responsible for have been involved 

in threatened redundancies (which were avoided)?* 

6. During the last 3 years how many of the members you are or 
have been responsible for were actually made redundant?* 


* If you cannot give exact figures please give estimated figures and mark these with 'E'. 
(interview schedule) 

IF NO THREATENED OR ACTUAL REDUNDANCIES DURING LAST 3 YEARS - GO TO Q.21 
IF NO ACTUAL REDUNDANCIES (NONE AT 0.6) - GO TO Q.12 

7. What have been the main causes of redundancy among your 
members over the last 3 years? 

IF MORE THAN ONE: (a) Which one of . . . has been the main cause? 


I'd like to ask how far you think the redundancies that have 
occurred among your members were avoidable. First, in the 
short term do you think they were on the whole - entirely avoidable 
RUNNING avoidable to some extent 

PROMPT or entirely unavoidable? 


some were e 


•oidable, some weren" 

, D.K. 

(a) And, in the long term , do you think these redundancies 


i the whole - 


sntirely avoidable 
avoidable to some extent 
or entirely unavoidable? 


i avoidable, some weren't 
D.K 


Have you had any members who received an official 
redundancy payment? Yes 

No 

(a) Have you had any members redundant during the last 

3 years who did not receive an official redundancy payment? Yes 


(b) 


I'd like to ask you about ways in which workers 
entitled to official redundancy payments may be 
treated differently from those not entitled. Firstly - 


I) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


workers entitled to official payments 
likely or less likely to receive voluntary payments 
from the employer than workers not entitled 
(other things being equal)? More likely 

Less likely 

No difference/no voluntary payments made 


were workers entitled to official payments 
more likely or less likely to agree to be 
made redundant than workers not entitled 
(other things being equal)? 

were there any (other) ways in which 
redundant workers who were entitled and 
those who were not entitled to official 
payment were treated differently? 


D.K. 


More likely 
Less likely 
No difference 
D.K. 

No 

D.K. 

Yes (SPECIFY) 
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Have you ever had any difficulty in securing what you regarded Yes 
as your members' rights under the Redundancy Payments Act? No 
(a) What kind of difficulty? 


II. How much do you think the Redundancy Payments Act, 
where it applied, has helped your members who were 
made redundant? Has it, on the whole, helped them - 
RUNNING PROMPT 


a lot 
a little 
or not at all? 
D.N.A. - no members with payments 

(a) In what ways has it helped them? D.K. 

(b) On the whole, has it helped them to find more suitable Yes 

jobs in the area than they would otherwise have been Wn 

able to get? 


D.K. 


Ask a 
Go to 11 


Ask a-b 
Go to 12 


FOR Qs. 12-17 PLEASE THINK ABOUT ALL THE (Q.4) WORKPLACES WHERE YOU HAVE HAD 


MEMBERS WHO EXPERIENCED ACTUAL OR THREATENED 

REDUNDANCY DURING THE LAST 3 YEARS. 

12. In what proportion of these workplaces 
was there a prior agreement or 

All 

At At 

least least 
4 4- 

At 

Less 

than None 

.A 

Don't 

know 

employer covering any aspect of redundancy? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

13. In what proportion of these workplaces 
was there any kind of consultation with 
the union about redundancy matters? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

14. Then, in the course of handling the 

actual or threatened redundancies in what 
proportion of these workplaces was any 
kind of written agreement on redundancy 
concluded? (IF NONE (CODE 6) GO TO Q.15) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Thinking now of these agreements, what 
proportion of them covered - 

1 

2 

3 

4 

• 5 

6 

7 

(b) the method of selecting workers for 
redundancy? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(c) early retirement or pensions? 

(d) terms of re-engaging dismissed 
workers? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

fe 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(e) payment over and above the statutory 
payment to workers made redundant? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(f) Was any other aspect of redundancy cov 

(g) What proportion of these agreements 
remain in force to cover possible 
future redundancy situations? 

ered by any 
1 2 

of these agreements? 
3 4 5 6 

7 

15. In what proportion of the workplaces 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

redundancies did your members ask 
the union to intervene? 

(b) What proportion of these requested 
changes were put into effect? 

(a 

What kind 
members o 

of changes 
the union 

did your 
ask for? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

16. In what proportion of the workplaces 
where there were actual or threatened 
redundancies did your members demand that 
there should be no redundancies at all? 

IF CODE 1-5: In what proportion of these 

last workplaces was this demand - 

(a) wholly met (no redundancies occurred)? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(b) partly met (number of redundancies 
reduced)? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

17. In what proportion of the workplaces 
where there were actual or threatened 
redundancies did your members ' 
resistance to this result in — 








(a) an unofficial strike? 

(b) an official strike? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

' c) an overtime ban? 
(d) working to rule? 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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18. How fairly, on. the whole, do you think the employers involved 
dealt with redundancy questions affecting your members? Would 


RUNNING PROMPT 


very fairly 
moderately fairly 
• not very fairly? 


i fairly, 


; unfairly 


How far have you been involved in the redundancy 

tribunals? Have you - PROMPT AND CODE sat on any 

ALL THAT APPLY represented members on any. 
FROM 1-3 been a witness 

not been involved 

(a) Do you think these tribunals are, on the whole - fair 

RUNNING PROMPT or unfair? 


(b) Do you think they are - RUNNING PROMPT 


D.K. 
too formal 
or too informal? 


(c) 


D.K. 

Do you think that the lay members on these tribunals play - 

a very important part 
RUNNING a fairly important part 

PROMPT or an unimportant part? 


D.K. 


What do you .think of the official D.E.P. ..literature on the 
redundancy payments scheme? Do you find it in general - very useful 
RUNNING fairly useful 

PROMPT or not very useful? 


D.K. 


21. Are there any circumstances in which you think workers 
are justified in opposing redundancy? 

(a) In what c ircumstances? 

22. Do you think the Act has helped redundant workers to 
move out of the area to find work? 

(a) In what ways has it helped? 


D.K. 


TO ALL. Were any of the members you were responsible for 
made redundant before the Act came into force in Dec. 1965? 

D.N.A. - not then responsible for any members of this union 

Yes 

No 

(a) What proportion of them got a redundancy D.K. 

payment from their employer? All 

Less than t | 8 I At least 

None 9 At least y 

D.K. I X ] At least t 


How far do you think the Redundancy Payments Act has helped 
management to get workers to accept changes affecting 
manpower needs. On the whole, has it helped management - 


a little 
' not at all? 


I'd like to ask whether you think the Act has tended to make 
employers deal with redundancy problems in a different way. 

(a) Has their liability under the Act made them more yes 

reluctant to take on new labour? No/no difference 

(b) Has it made them more willing or less willing , D.K. 

to sign voluntary agreements with unions to regulate 
redundancy, or has it made no difference? More willing 

Less willing 
No difference 
D.K. 


26. 'Are there any changes you would like to 
official redundancy scheme? 

(a) What changes? 


i the 


27. Why do you think these government redundancy payments are made? 


Do you think employers try to avoid their liability to 
make payments under the Act? 

(a) In what ways? 


J>-K. 


How long altogether have you been a full-time 
officer with your present union? Under 5 yrs. 

5 - under 10 yrs. 
10' - under 20 yrs . 
20 yrs. or over 


Under 35 
35-44 
45-54 
55 or over 


Ask a-c 
Go to 20 


Ask' a 
Go to 27 


Ask a 
Go to 29 
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